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BECAME mixed up in the affair 
through a bad investment. Burns 
Gordon, whom I knew for years, bor- 
rowed fifteen hundred dollars of me to meet 
a note in bank. He was engaged in the 
marine junk business on Jackson Street, in 
San Francisco. At the time I loaned him 
the money he seemed in a fair way to get 
rich; but through some obscure weakness 
he missed his opportunity, plunged wildly, 
neglected legitimate trade, and wound up 
by sinking almost his entire capital in the 
wreck of the Pegasus. 
It’s an old story, that effort to raise and 
put into trade a luckless ship which had 


broken her owner’s heart and smashed a 
young skipper’s promising career on Pa- 
loma Verde Island. Gordon wrote me a 
long, rambling letter from Mazatlan about 
his tragedy. I caught the gist of it, and 
took over his store to save my loan: 
Whether the marine junk business re- 
quires special qualities which I ldck, or be- 
cause it is really precarious, I must admit 
that the longer I handled Gordon’s affairs 
the less prospect I saw of pulling coin out. 
I did a bustling trade in small articles, but 
two or three purchases I hoped would clear 
me proved dead weight on my hands. In 
six months I wrote to Gordon and sent him 
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a bank draft for his expenses back to San Fran- 
cisco and Jackson Street. I told him roundly 
that I counted he had done me an ill turn, but 
that I forgave him the debt if he would resume 
the business and let me out of it. 

Instead of gratitude for my forbearance—I 
could have sold him out—the wretched man sent 
me a long epistle filled with vague assertions of 
immediate repayment, a blunt statement that he 
trusted me to stick to the business a while yet, 
and a request for two hundred dollars gold by 
return express. A postscript completed my dis- 
gust with him. It read: 

I have given a note of introduction to you to a man 

who will set you in the way of a neat bit of trade. 
He will require a small advance. I have informed 


him that you will arrange it out of the business. 
Gorpon. 


“ Not one cent deeper do I go!” I 
swore inwardly, and began a merciless 
inventory of the dismal stock on my 
shelves. 

I was going to sell out. If any of 
Burns Gordon’s ill-favored friends 
thought they could wrench another 
dollar out of my flat purse, they were 
wrong. I prepared a strong exordium 
for the nameless man who would, 
doubtless present Gordon’s note. 

My experience had been that men 
bent on getting advances in the ma- 
rine junk business invariably displayed 
flashy clothes, cheap jewelry, and 
pomatumed heads; so I never suspect- 
ed who my caller was when a seedy, 
shambling fellow in dungarees entered 
the Jackson Street shop and spent a 
half-hour perfunctorily examining va- 
rious articles. I kept an eye on him. 
I knew his game, I thought; he 
couldn’t sell me a set of engine-room 
spanners “found in a sack on the 
beach.” 

To my surprise my caller presently 
handed me.a list written fairly enough 
on a bit of rice paper, and said ami- 
ably: 

“You have all the gear I need ex- 
cept the lead pipe. I suppose we can 
procure that?” 

“Lead pipe,” I said, “is a scarce 
thing—expensive, too.” 

“We should need two hundred feet 
of three-quarter-inch,” he went on. 

“And who,” I demanded, “are 
‘ we ans 
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don’t know me, do you? Gordon sent me 
up here to see you—I have a note from 
him.” 

Provoked as I was to be caught napping, 
there was plenty of time yet to clap a stop- 
per on his impudence. I took the note he 
handed me and read it slowly. It was from 
Burns Gordon, all right, and exactly in his 
vein: 


Mazatlan, 3/2/15. 
Dr. FRIEND: 

Capt. T. Fosdick will present this to you at my 
request and explain the business on his mind. I 
have told Capt. F. that you will advance him what 
he needs, as I have every confidence in yr business 
ability, and I hope to do you a good turn for 
what you did me. Haste is the watchword. I 
have a promise from Capt. F. that you will reserve 
me $5,000 gold out of the profits. His word and 
yrs are as good as a bond. I believe I would pay 
the lease money for the shop a year in advance as 
a safeguard against losing the good-will of the 
business. I am progressing favorably here, con- 
sidering the weather and the government. I have 
taken this opportunity to draw on you for the 
200 doll. gold I wrote you about. Capt. F. will 
give you the news. 

Yrs to command, 
Burns GorpDon. 
Capt. Hy. Hale, 
Marine Stores Dealer. 


I looked up from this precious communi- 
cation and met the mild blue eyes of Fos- 
dick. I perceived that he was, or had been, 


a seafaring man. I saw that he was young- 
ish, though slightly weather-worn. His 
clothes were rags, however, and through 
the holes in his boots the white flesh of his 
feet shone like chalk. There could be no 
two ways about it—Fosdick was a beach- 
comber. He fairly smelled of ill-success. 
A man would be a fool to trust him with a 
dollar. 

“ How well do you know Gordon?” I 
asked briefly. 

“Not very well,” Fosdick answered 
calmly. “I take it you know him pretty 
well.” 

“Too well,” I snarled. I tapped the 
note with my finger. ‘“ And what does all 
this stuff mean?” 

“TI am Fosdick,” he responded, his eyes 
meeting mine challengingly. ‘“ Captain 
Fosdick, if you please. I landed in Ma- 
zatlan a month ago, after a run of hard 
luck, and met up with Gordon. As one 
man will to another in a strange port and 
among unfriendly folk, I told him some- 
thing about my business. He was sympa- 
thetic, and said he knew just the man to go 
into it with me. He wrote that note. I’m 
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here. Doesn’t he say that it is an affair 
requiring haste?” 

“T’m in no hurry to lose my money,” I 
countered. 

“Of course not,” Fosdick agreed. “ And 
yet you will see my point when I tell you 
that a man in his senses must have some 
security before he blurts out to a stranger 
a secret worth thousands. You might turn 
me off and shut up shop and do the trick 
yourself, leaving me to bite my nails on the 
beach!” 

“A letter of introduction has two edges,” 
I retorted. ‘“ If I’m supposed to trust you 
on the strength of it, it goes without saying 
that you must trust me. In a word, I have 
no notion that I’ll advance a cent. That’s 
plain talk. You may have five minutes to 
argue the point. I warn you that you will 
have your trouble for your pains.” 

Fosdick studied me with disconcerting 
calmness. He was a ragamuffin, but he 
confronted me easily and confidently. I 
felt myself reddening under his scrutiny. 
I even began to think of certain episodes 
in my life which I should dislike to explain. 
I grew irritated. 

“You don’t seem willing to take Burns 
Gordon’s word for me,” I remarked some- 
what sarcastically. 

‘““Um-m-m!” he grunted, with a world of 
meaning. 

“* My time is valuable,” I went on. 

“You are a crusty fellow,” he answered 
with entire good mature. “I believe I'll 
trust you. After all, if you haven’t sense 
enough to see the opportunity I offer you, 
you won’t have brains enough to get ahead 
of me. The long and short of my affair is 
this—that I can lay hands on a perfectly 
good ship of two thousand tons’ burden. 
She lies at present in a safe place, some 
forty-five hundred miles from the Golden 
Gate. As prices run now, she is worth con- 
siderably over a hundred thousand dollars. 
You and I can anchor her inside San Fran- 
cisco Bay for the ludicrously small sum of 
twelve thousand dollars, Mexican.” 

“What is this ship’s name and registry?” 
I demanded. “ Who are her owners?” 

Fosdick smiled. 

“I don’t know. That is at once the 
weak and the strong point in my proposi- 
tion. I can actually lay hands on the ship. 
I’ve examined her, and there is no one to 
dispute ownership. She is all of two thou- 
sand tons, and in good shape; but I can’t 
tell you her name, or where she was built, 
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or what flag she flew, because I don’t know. 
Had I suspected at the time I visited her 
that I should not find sufficient funds of 
my own to turn the trick with, I might 
have inquired more closely. It’s barely 
possible that I might have learned some- 
thing further, though I doubt it. As it lies, 
I’ve told you precisely what I know.” 

“T never heard of anything so comic!” 
I responded. “ Do I fully understand you? 
You expect me to furnish you with twelve 
thousand dollars? Is that your notion?” 

Fosdick nodded. 

“ The articles on my list tot up to four 
thousand, or thereabouts,” he added. 
“You can put up the things you have in 
stock, and five thousand to boot in gold. 
That will do us nicely. I'll split fifty-fifty 
with you.” 

“Oh, you will, will you?” I answered. 
“ Nice fellow!” 

Fosdick’s eyes grew a thought sharper, 
not so mild. 

“Tt will take six months of your time, 
Captain Hale, too. If you go into this with 
me, it’s share and share alike. No hanging 
back on the hard work! I reckon it a fair 


job for two white men—you and me—and 


half a dozen natives.” 

“You have it all figured out?” said I, 
restraining my rising temper. “ You, and 
I, and a crew of six Kanakas, did you say? 
And five thousand dollars in: addition to 
these stores out of my shop? Did you for- 
get the lead pipe you were speaking of?” 

“No,” he responded quietly. “ But all 
that is beside the question. I’ve told you 
what I have to offer on my part. Do you 
come? Do we go shares? Do we get the 
money?” 

I doubtless ought to have dismissed the 
man; but something in his proposal fixed 
my attention. Now that I look back on 
that moment, so important in my life, I see 
that he touched me shrewdly on my weak 
point. I smelled a mystery! 

Agreed, that to deny knowledge of the 
vessel’s identity, her registry, her- owner- 
ship, sounded fishy. Yet if you will con- 
sider the appearance of this man in my 
dingy store, asking for a large sum of 
money on the strength of a wild statement, 
you will also observe that either he was 
himself a gull, or he told the truth. He 
was not going to handle the money him- 
self. He was insisting on my sharing the 
vicissitudes of a voyage and the toil of 
bringing an old and unseaworthy craft into 
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port, on the chance that at the voyage’s end 
I would think it worth my while to give 
him his price. The affair might be secret 
and silly, but it offered me adventure of a 
peculiar kind, much to my taste. 

“ Suppose I strike a bargain with you,” 
I said. ‘“ When do we start?” 

“ Just so soon as we can get a -nall 
schooner ready for sea,” he replied. 

“ Have you picked out such a vessel?” 

It appeared that he had. He named it. 
I knew it. The Spindrift was a two-sticker 
of sixty tons which had traded for several 
years to the south. She was fast, crank, 
and cheap. 

“She would serve well enough,” I told 
him. “ What then?” 

“ Six Kanakas and a cook,” he returned 
promptly. “ I'll go skipper and you mate.” 

“ Too big a crew,” I protested. 

“Not a bit of it!” Fosdick asserted 
stoutly. “In the first place, we have a 
great deal of work to do. In the second 
place, we'll require hands for the other 
ship when we get her in trim for sea.” 

I sat down on an old anchor and figured. 
The thing was within my means. I could 
sell out part of Gordon’s stock, lock up the 
rest, and leave the Golden Gate with a few 
thousand in hand and a thousand in bank 
against my return. Fosdick had reckoned 
me to a penny. 

We now got down to fundamentals. I 
spent half the day in trying to get further 
information from him regarding his discov- 
ery; but I failed. I had a taste of the 
man’s quality. He was one of those ob- 
stinate, stubborn, mild, amicable fellows 
who, on occasion, accomplish astounding 
miracles by handling things from which a 
wise man would sheer off in a panic. I did 
learn that the craft he had discovered— 
that was his word—had been a full-rigged 
ship, and that he considered it impossible 
to refit her as she lay with standing and 
running rigging, sails, gear, and so on. 

“The expense would break us,” he re- 
marked. “It would take a year to do the 
job right. Much better to equip the old 
girl with a small set of gas-engines and 
drive her up to the Coast under bare poles. 
It’s all down on my list—what we’ll need. 
The Spindrift will carry enough gasoline to 
take her ten thousand miles, if need be. I 
have an eye on the proper engines, shaft- 
ing, and propellers.” 

“And are you a mechanic, as well?” I 
inquired. 
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He produced a greasy certificate that he 
was a kind of marine engineer, in addition 
to a perfectly good master’s ticket not three 
years old. 

He went off to luncheon cheerfully, and 
I sat down in the dusty office and thought 
it over. I was main sick of the store. Gor- 
don was not coming back. I felt that I 
should be better off anywhere than in Jack- 
son Street, if only for a breath of sea again. 
Fosdick might be 
off in his reckon- 
ings; but there 
was a speculative 
chance. Old hulls 
were valuable. 


Fortunes were made every day in raising 


sunken craft and refitting them. Why 
shouldn’t I take a chance? I threw caution 
overboard. 

“ By thunder,” I said, “ I’ll do it!” 


Il 


FospicK came back shortly, and we 
shook hands. 


CAPTAIN HENRY HALE 


“WE'LL DRINK 

TO OUR SUCCESS, 

AND THEN BE UP AND GO 
ABOUT ON THE OTHER TACK” 


“ First,” I told him, “ you 
must have a fresh outfit for 
yourself.” 

He acquiesced smilingly, and ac- 
cepted a hundred dollars on ac- 
count. 
“That binds the bargain,” he said. 
In two hours he returned transformed. 
I saw in the wink of an eye that Fosdick 
was used to good clothes. He wore them 
easily and without ostentation. He might 
have been a gentleman, by his appearance. 
For ten days I neglected the store while 
he and I worked over the details of our 
venture. We chartered the Spindrift and 
gathered a crew of islanders. The cook I 
engaged myself, knowing him to be a skil- 
ful old man, cleanly and amenable. His 
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name was Woy Long, and if ever a man 
did a fine stroke for himself I did it in hir- 
ing that trusty old Chinese for the voyage. 

It took endless trouble to get together 
the gear we needed—gasoline-engines, ca- 
bles, rope, tanks, pipe, deck stuff, and so 
on. Fosdick would be satisfied with noth- 
ing but sound goods. 

“No repair-shops down there,” he would 
say. “Nip and tuck are the boys, and 
nip is worthless without tuck.” 

The last thing aboard was a diving-suit, 
which he lugged into the cabin in his own 
arms and stowed, like a huge, dark corpse, 
in an empty berth. 

“We may never need it,” Fosdick re- 
marked, gazing admiringly at the great hel- 
met; “ but it goes well with the other ar- 
ticles and completes our stock.” 

We sailed on a windy Sunday afternoon, 
when the trades were blowing the bay into 
a welter of chop and foam. As we slipped 
swiftly down, reaching for the breakers off 
Lime Point, I confess to a sudden sinking 
at the heart, as a man will who sobers up 
and finds himself away on a wild voyage. 
My mind dwelt bitterly on the comfortable 


diggings I had left in Montgomery Street, 
the chair I always occupied in Frangois’s 
little restaurant, the smiling face of the pa- 
per boy who waited for me each morning 


at the corner. Even Burns Gordon’s dingy 
shop stood out in my thoughts as a cozy 
and desirable harbor. 

And here I was, all adrift, on the deck of 
a small, mettlesome schooner, chilled by 
the biting wind, half soaked with cold 
spray, opening out the dreary wastes of the 
Pacific. I reflected that I had a solitary 
white companion, a man who was, by his 
own account, a beach-comber and a wan- 
derer. My money was afloat with me, en- 
trusted to this fellow’s integrity. I told my- 
self in that hour that I was a consummate 
fool! 

I felt little better when Fosdick called 
me down into the cramped cabin that was 
to be my home for untold weeks, and 
brought out a bottle with a flourish. 

“ Now’s the time we lay our course, Mr. 
Hale,” he said with a smile. “ We'll drink 
to our success, and then be up and go about 
on the other tack.” 

We drank the liquor silently and re- 
turned to our work. I felt the warmth of 
the gin stir in my veins, perceived that my 
temper was softened, yet refused to yield 
to such blandishments, and maintained, I 
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fear, a surly attitude until the Spindrift 
lay at last on her outward-bound course, 
with all drawing and the cook solemnly at 
home in his galley amidships. 

“* Now,” said Fosdick, watching the man 
at the wheel approvingly, “ we'll drop be- 
low and have a squint at the chart.” 

For the first time I allowed myself to 
cheer up. Until this moment, all had been 
mere preparation; we were on our road, 
and fortune lay ahead. I bent over the 
big chart and followed Fosdick’s finger-tip 
as it traversed a great space and came to 
rest in a small corner down under the 
equator. 

“ Here’s where she lies,” he said. “ I'll 
just write in the latitude and longitude 
and mark a cross there.” 

“No land—only a reef indicated,” I 
growled. 

“ That is true,” he admitted. “ But I’m 
telling you there is a first-chop island right 
down there—an island with trees, a spring 
of sweet water, and a lagoon open to the 
sea; as nice a spot as you could pick. And 
to think that there’s a two-thousand-tonner 
lying in there for the taking! I tell you, 
Mr. Hale,” he said heatedly, “I couldn’t 
make myself believe it sometimes when luck 
was against me. It seemed like a fancy. 
I’ve lain in my bunk and counted the trees 
with my eyes shut to make sure that island 
was real—forty-six trees there are.” 

“ How do you suppose that ship got 
there?” I inquired. 

“God’s truth, and that’s a puzzle,” he 
answered, shaking his head. “I don’t 
know. All I can tell you is that she’s 
there, and that I was so put out when I 
found that craft that I sat down and cursed 
my Maker. I was half starved, having 
been shipwrecked out of a Swedish bark 
with coals—she burned to the water’s edge. 
My flesh was cracked from sun and salt, 
I was alone on a desert island, with my 
boat splinters on the reef, and suddenly 
Destiny hands me a two-thousand-tonner 
and laughs in her sleeve. I tell you it near- 
ly drove me crazy, the thought of how I’d 
give my soul for a drop of proper tea and 
a bit of meat, with a hundred thousand 
dollars staring up at me from the lagoon!” 

“You said you were seven weeks on the 
island?” 

“Seven weeks, and long enough,” he 
sighed. “ Then a gale o’ wind tossed a 
canoe into the pass, and I filled some gourds 
with water and set out for myself. Three 
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weeks later I was picked up by a trading 
schooner, which took me to Auckland.” 

“ And you told nobody about the vessel 
in the lagoon?” I insisted. 

“Not a soul, Mr. Hale,” he replied ear- 
nestly, “ till I met your friend Burns Gor- 
don. I didn’t tell him where she lay, any 
more than I told you till just now. More 
than that, nobody ever calls at that island. 
It’s six hundred miles out of usual. trade 
courses. I’m just as much in the dark as 
you are how that ship got there, who she 
is, or what became of her crew.” 

“ Ships don’t vanish that easily,” I ob- 
jected. “ Somebody knows about her.” 

Fosdick nodded absently and said no 
more. Later I asked him what the ship 
was laden with. He told me curtly he 
didn’t know—gave me to understand that 
presently we should know all that would 
ever be known; so I refrained from further 
questions. 

We ran down the trades into the dol- 
drums, and spent three weeks rocking on a 
glassy swell while the sails slatted against 
the masts and the crew slept in the shadow 
of the bulwarks. Then a fresh wind picked 


us up and fetched us a thousand miles be- 
fore dropping the Spindrift into another 
calm. We edged through this, and began 
to count the days that must expire before 
we sighted our island. 

During this time I learned a great deal 


about Fosdick, indirectly. I changed my 
mind several times, but always had to ad- 
mit one thing—he was a hard customer. 
Since a boy he had struggled with an un- 
friendly world, and he bore the scars. He 
could be, and generally was, pleasant-man- 
nered. Infrequently he had a touch of 
sparkling geniality. At all times one de- 
tected a slight insincerity in him—a kind 
of instability. I did not succeed in making 
myself trust him fully. Unless I was in 
error, the man was dangerous. 

Yet this did not prevent us from becom- 
ing cronies, as men will. The work of the 
ship was play to us, and time would have 
hung heavy on our hands had we not en- 
joyed idling together, telling stories or play- 
ing cribbage. Neither of us cared for liquor 
above measure, and so that fertile spring of 
ill behavior was dried up. 

I grew to like the man exceedingly as a 
companion. He was ready-witted, quick 
at a turn, shrewdly serious when the mat- 
ter was weighty. At odd moments he 
would set me laughing, and even the placid 
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Kanakas would cock their brown faces to- 
ward him and smile. 

“ By gad,” I said one evening, “ you’ve 
seen life, Fosdick.” 

He nodded with sudden gravity. 

“And death, too,” he answered. “ Mr. 
Hale, a word between us. To-morrow we 
fetch our landfall. It’s three long years 
since I set out from it in a canoe. I don’t 
like to think what may have happened.” 

“What can have happened?” I de- 
manded. 

He rubbed his nose. 

“A hundred things I never let myself 
think of till lately. A gale that filled the 
lagoon—a hurricane that emptied it—a 
stranger heaving to off the island to refill 
his water-casks—owners come back for the 
ship—the men who put her there sneaking 
in from sea to complete their crime.” 

I sat down on the bitts and faced him. 

“You discounted all that before we 
Started on this voyage,” I told him; “ but 
you’ve kept your lips pretty tight about a 
good many details, and I begin to think 
you’ve known all along there was some- 
thing fishy about the vessel. Now give me 
a plain answer—was that ship stolen and 
hidden down here?” 

“What else?” he asked harshly. “I 
didn’t suppose I had to spell it out in block 
letters. I told you that there she lay, snug 
and safe in the lagoon. Ships don’t reach 
port by themselves. She was sailed in; she 
was put there. The men who did it left 
her in a hurry, and you and I can bet 
they’d played a losing game and felt the 
noose about their necks. They vanished, 
and they didn’t leave much behind in the 
way of identification marks of the ship, 
either. I figure that she has been there for 
years. Probably the fellows who stuck her 
in there never could get back—are dead. 
We know the world; secrets don’t die, 
somebody gets a whisper, and sooner or 
later—what if we’re too late, Mr. Hale?” 

“ By gad,” I cried, “ I’ve come this far, 
and I can go farther! If the ship is gone, 
after her we go. If she was worth hiding, 
she’s worth finding, no doubt of it.” 

Fosdick’s eyes gleamed faintly. 
cleared his throat. 

“T like that kind of talk,” he said cor- 
dially. ‘“ Of course we’ll find her just as I 
left her. We're merely considering a 
chance. I didn’t want you to think, if an 
accident happened, that I wasn’t the man 
to warn you.” 


He 
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I accepted this as it was offered, though 
it struck me that Fosdick had waited till 
the last minute to voice his fears. As a 
reasonable man, I had already suspected 
that we were after a vessel about which too 
much mustn’t be said or asked. There are 
slips in every affair, and I liked him the 
better for being a man about it. After all, 
the ship would be there. 

We sighted the island the next evening 
as the moon was setting into the sea behind 
it. A fine air was going, with a long swell 
rolling up from the south, and the noise 
of the surf on a blind reef to windward 
like a loud hum in our ears. The Spindrift 
slipped on and on till the land was close 
aboard. 

“ We'll wait for dawn,” Fosdick said 
quietly. “ No use fumbling for the en- 
trance to the lagoon. It’s dead ahead of us.”’ 

A single line of small breakers glimmered 
over the schooner’s bows, and beyond that 
was the loom of wooded heights. I 
stared ahead, and said to myself: 

“ There’s our spot, and 
our ship’s inside; but 
who would guess it?” 


a 
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his eyes, 
stretched his 
arms,and gave 
a shout, at 
which all 
hands tumbled 
up and stood 
by the sheets. 
There was a 
scanty breeze 
blowing, and 
we set tops’ls 
and jib before 
the schooner 
began to move 
for the pass 
between two 
low headlands. 


4 


+4) 


“HOW DO YOU SUPPOSE THAT SHIP GOT THERE ?” I INQUIRED 


I believe that was one of the longest 
nights I ever spent. I was in a fever to 
know the extent of our fortune, good or 
bad. Fosdick was silent, and drowsed by 
the wheel-box for hours at a time; but the 
first gray of day roused him. He rubbed 


When the breakers were under our fore- 
foot, Fosdick took the wheel and steered in 
through a rather crooked channel showing 
like a deep line between coral pinnacles. 
The shallow throat of the pass rose sud- 
denly under our keel, like a white cloud, 
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and sank 
slowly away 
again into the 
depths as we 
entered the 
lagoon and 


““Gop’Ss TRUTH AND THAT'S 
A PUZZLE,” HE ANSWERED. “I 
DON'T KNOW HOW THE SHIP GOT 
THERE, WHO SHE IS, OR WHAT BECAME 
OF HER CREW” 


the sun burst up from the east. I shaded 
my dazzled eyes with one hand and peered 
ahead. The farther shore was fringed with 
trees. Nothing else was in sight. 

“By gad!” I cried. “The place is 
empty!” 

Fosdick shook his head. 
much excited. 

“No telling yet, Mr. Hale,” he replied. 
“ She lies up there in six fathom of clear 
water, barely awash at low tide. It’s the 
- of the flood now. We wouldn’t see 
ig 
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“T don’t see any masts,” I protested. 
“T see nothing!” 

“Of course you don’t,” he retorted. 
“ Her sticks had been unstepped, and lay 
up on the beach in a chain cable lashing. 
Just be patient!” 

The schooner slipped on through the 
quiet water and rounded to a hundred 
fathom off the sand. I let go the anchor, 

and it roared down in foam. An in- 
stant later Fosdick and I had tum- 
bled into the dingey and were pull- 
ing toward a clump of trees 
w~ich he indicated as marking 
the ship’s resting-place. 

We floated right over it, 

almost in the shadow of 

the trees, and looked 
down. We saw gray 
coral only, with a 
raffle of small stuff 
lodged in the 
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crannies. A few brightly 
colored fish flitted through the 
crystal water. 

“Gone!” whispered Fosdick i an awed 
voice. 

I pointed to a tree on the beach. Around 
its bole ran a fresh, ragged cut. The white 
of the raw wood shone through the torn 
bark like flesh through a ripped shirt. Fos- 
dick stared. 

“ By thunder, they haven’t been away a 
week!”” he cried. 

“Not more than that,” I answered. 
“ We'll be in time yet!” 


Ill 


Tue long and the short of it was soon in 
our possession. Men had come in a power- 
boat, raised the ship from where she lay in 
the shallows, and towed her out. Her 
heavy anchor was still embedded in the 
coral sand where she had lain. Empty 
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biscuit-tins, a few bottles, and a raffle of 
odd refuse were plainly visible through the 
clear water. 

“Not ten days gone,” Fosdick and I 
said simultaneously. 

“ But which way did they go?” I added. 

“ That,” said my companion, “ is for us 
to find out.” 

He glanced at me doubtfully. I think 
he was studying how far I would believe 
him. On my side, I was wondering just 
how much he knew, but hadn’t told me, 
about this vanished vessel. 

It was certain that the men who had 
seized our game before we could lay hands 
on it ourselves were no friends of his. Did 
he know who they were? I asked nothing. 

“If you’ll see to the filling of the water- 
casks I'll scout around a little, Mr. Hale,” 
Fosdick remarked presently. “ We ought 
to be away from here by nightfall if we’re 
going to overtake these people.” 

So I spent the day working, with an oc- 
casional peep into the lagoon or along the 
beach. When all was done, the captain 
came aboard and we had supper. After a 
silent meal Fosdick took me into his cabin 
and closed the door. His eyes were shin- 
ing feverishly and his lips were dry 

“ Something’s up,” he said. “ By gad, 
Mr. Hale, we’ve dropped on a sweet thing! 
All this time we’ve been thinking we were 
going to raise an abandoned hulk, get her 
into port, sell her in a high market, and 
have maybe fifty thousand to divide be- 
tween us —that was, if we were lucky. This 
morning I’d have sold my interest in this 
cruise for twopence. To-night I put my 
share at three millions gold.”” He banged 
his clenched fist against the bulkhead. 
““ Three millions, Mr. Hale!” 

“ The ship is gone,” I answered. “ Any- 
way, no ship afloat is worth that. And this 
one is gone.” 

“How far, think you?” he returned. 
“ Easily figured. We'll make all allow- 
ances. Say it was a fortnight ago they 
towed her to sea. The best speed possible 
would be an average three knots an hour. 
We'll add a little and call it a hundred 
miles a day. Fourteen days is fourteen 
hundred miles. There she is, fourteen hun- 
dred miles away! She’s still at sea—and 


a long way from her port, Mr. Hale.” 

“ Correct, so far as that goes,”’ I agreed. 
“ But here’s the pinch—what port are they 
bound for with her?” 

Fosdick brushed this aside. 
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“One thing at a time,” he protested. 
“ First, I’ve identified the ship. Look!” 

With the wide gesture of a showman he 
flipped the blanket back from his bed and 
showed me a heavy, round plate of bronze, 
a capstan plate. I leaned over and stared 
at the inscription on it. 

“T kicked that out of the sand back of 
the clump of trees,” he told me. “ To tell 
the truth, when I was here before I figured 
that these fellows who put the ship in here 
had probably sunk all telltale marks like 
this in the lagoon; so I didn’t bother about 
hunting for a cache. This time I thought 
I might do worse than have a look-see. I 
knocked against this. It tells a devil of a 
story, Mr. Hale. No wonder they tried to 
hide the ship’s name! Read it, man!” 

There it stood, in blurred bronze letters: 


ARETHUSA 
1867 
Ball & Co. 
HULL 


Below this legend was a rather intricate 
coat of arms. 

“The ndme brings something to mind,” 
I stammered; “some story that—” 

Suddenly Fosdick laughed wildly. 

“Sure!” he gasped. “You must re- 
member, though it’s twenty years ago now. 
The Arethusa left the Hugli, didn’t she, 
with eight millions of treasure in her strong- 
box—the entire wealth of an Indian prince 
who was quitting his native palace for 
Europe?” 

“ Right!” I cried. “Of course! She 
sailed without anybody in particular pay- 
ing any attention to her. Then she was re- 
ported missing, and the story got abroad 
that she was a treasure ship.” 

“ That story was true,” Fosdick snapped. 
“We have the proof of it before our eyes, 
haven’t we? I know people wouldn’t be- 
lieve that any man in his senses would trust 
his whole fortune, and so great a one, to 
an old sailing vessel; but I was in Ball & 
Co.’s ships for a while, and I know for a 
fact that they had the trade of half the old 
boys in India. Men swore by them. Noth- 
ing more natural than for a prince to trust 
the company he had known for a genera- 
tion to be square and honest. I heard 
quite a good deal of the Arethusa at one 
time, and the British government kept up 
a lively search for a dozen years. Foul 
play was suspected. At last, I suppose, 
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“IT TELLS A DEVIL OF A STORY, MR. HALE. 


NO WONDER THEY TRIED TO HIDE THE SHIP’S NAME! 


READ IT, MAN!” 


they gave it up. Probably the people most 
concerned had died, and the authorities 
thought the robbers—if robbery it was— 
had long ago disappeared and left the Are- 
thusa as a home for crabs; but I get strand- 


ed here and find her. I manage to make 
my escape, and I remember a vessel which 
I couldn’t identify, but which meant good 
coin if I could land her on the Coast. Then 


you ana I sneak down here, and—some- 
body has been ahead of us.” 

Fosdick looked at me soberly. 

“T know who it was, too,” he added. 

“ Who?” I demanded. 

“ The same men who put her here in the 
first place,” he answered. 

“They won’t give up their loot without 
a struggle,” I replied. 
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I pondered the prodigious secrecy which 
the conspirators had maintained through 
all the years. It was absolutely incredible. 
During twenty years, when all the resources 
of the British Empire were being employed 
to detect the slightest clue, these men 
dropped never a word, not a glance, didn’t 
so much as make a motion or give a hint 
that they knew where eight millions of 
treasure lay. 

“It was a one-man job,” I said aloud. 
“It might have been a general conspiracy 
when it began; but you and I both know 
that it’s out of the question for two or 
three men, much less four or five, to keep 
such a secret to themselves, and never lay 
a finger on the loot or so much as visit this 
lagoon. Not in human nature, Captain 
Fosdick!” 

“T suppose you're right,” he assented. 
“One man, at the last, knew about the 
Arethusa. It’s one man we have to deal 
with—and I’d rather it was a score!” 

“ Why?” I asked. 

“ Because one man keeps his own coun- 
sel. Just now you can bet he’s not telling 
anybody what the old ship is. He’s simply 
towing her off, as we would have taken her 
—to sell as junk. He daren’t try to trans- 
fer the treasure, either, till he’s got her 
safe in his own back yard. Oh, he’ll lead 
us a merry chase, Mr. Hale, and when we 
drop in on him we shall probably find a 
bland old gentleman whose neighbors think 
he’s a nice old boy, a bit of a card in his 
way, but harmless. Yes, sir, that’s the 
chap we'll find—and he’s the man who’s 
kept the secret of the Arethusa and her 
dead for twenty years! Think of the gray- 
headed old hypocrite sitting by the fire of 
a Sunday evening with the Good Book 
spread on the table,and black thoughts run- 
ning in his head of men dead and gone who 
were his chums. By gad, Mr. Hale, I can 
fairly see him before me now! The nice 
old cock who murdered a hundred inno- 
cent folk twenty years ago, sank their ship 
and treasure in this lagoon, and fled for 
his life! And when all’s quiet, and the last 
man of his gang poisoned in his. bed, the 
bald-headed, smooth-tongued rascal slips 
down here, takes the ship as fair treasure- 
trove, and runs for home with eight mil- 
lions under hatches. But we'll catch him!” 

“ By thunder, you know him!” I cried. 

“ Steady!” said Fosdick, sobering in- 
stantly. “I didn’t say so; but I know 
quite a tidy bit about him.” He pulled a 
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little cotton sack from a waistcoat pocket 
and dipped into it. “ I found quite a parcel 
of rubbish round about,” he went on. 
“ This, for instance.” 

I glanced at it contemptuously. 

“ A pickle-bottle label,” I said. 

“ Ah!” said Fosdick complacently. “So 
it is. I’ve other labels, too, which I gath- 
ered with some pains. All his ship’s stores 
were from the same firm, Mr. Hale. See? 
Atkins & Co., of Nome, were his purveyors. 
That was where he sailed from in his 
power-boat, and you can bet your business 
in San Francisco that sooner or later he’ll 
turn up there again. North lies his course, 
and smack north he’s going now. Lenely 
waters, those, among the Aleutians, and a 
dozen harbors to carry on his play of refit- 
ting the hulk. I'll warrant that this minute 
he’s looking at the chart and threading a 
course up, island chain by island chain, to 
Bering. Nobody to ask questions! There 
he’ll beach the old girl, put masts into her, 
set up her rigging, and put fresh copper on 
her bottom. Then he’ll sail for the Coast 
to fix up a false registry and so to market— 
but the treasure gone and safely hid on a 
beach for him to take at his leisure!” 

“That sounds simple,” I remarked. 

“It is simple,” Fosdick answered heat- 
edly. “And simplicity is the password. 
Gad, what a head that old boy has! But 
we'll fix him yet—sha’n’t we?” 

He looked at me almost stealthily, mois- 
tening his lips. His eyes were filled with 
greed—-and a kind of dread. He was 
breathing hard. Above us a sailor padded 
steadily, on watch. Through the open port 
a pleasant breeze drew in, spicy and deli- 
cious. The lagoon’s surface seemed frosted 
with stars, winking and glancing like jewels. 

I did not answer for some time. I was 
more than ever dubious about my partner. 
He was too shrewd. He knew more than 
he was telling me. 

And yet—the matter lay in my hands. I 
could not help wanting the millions he 
spoke of, which now seemed real and at- 


tainable. It was a desperate enterprise 
any way one looked at it. Faint heart 
never— 


I threw up my hands. 

“ By thunder, I’m with you!” I said. 

“ We're away!” Fosdick cried, with what 
sounded like a sob, and flung the door 
open. 

Ten minutes later the anchor was clear 
and the Spindrift was slipping through the 
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pass on the sweep of the ebb. The little 
headlands were swallowed up in the dark- 
ness behind us. Fosdick steered north. 


IV 


THE next day we took infinite pains to 
devise a course which would be a likely one 
for a power-boat towing a heavy hulk to 
choose: 

“ We've got to avoid trade routes,” Fos- 
dick insisted. “To be sighted and spoken 
would mean all kinds of explanations which 
our man doesn’t want to make.” 

“On the other hand,” I said, “ he’ll take 
every advantage of prevailing winds.” 

At last our calculations were done. By 
the captain’s suggestion we determined to 
run down a couple of channels usually 
avoided by vessels, for the reason that they 
were lonely and afforded fair tideways 
which would vastly aid the towing boat. 
For the first twelve hundred miles we fig- 
ured chiefly on our own speed. After that, 
we thought, we must play a watchful game. 

“ We'll overhaul them in ten days,” Fos- 
dick boasted. 

The first four days out were all we could 
ask. The wind stood fair and steady in 
the southeast, the sea was smooth, the sky 
cloudless. The Spindrift knocked off a 
steady twelve knots to the hour, everything 
drawing sweetly. 

The fifth evening we began to keep our 
eyes open. It was possible that the Are- 
thusa would prove too unwieldy for right 
handling. The next night, as nothing 
showed, Fosdick shortened sail. 

“ We don’t want to overrun them,” he 
told me. 

I was beginning to regret that I had so 
impulsively bargained for this fresh cruise. 
For one thing, there was no certainty that 
the Arethusa had taken the course we were 
sailing. I could not see how any seaman 
in his senses would risk so lengthy a voy- 
age under such conditions. 

Moreover, Fosdick’s self-assertion struck 
me as gross bad taste. Passing in review 
all that had taken place since the Spindrift 
left the Golden Gate, I was unable to lay 
my finger on a single indisputable fact that 
proved the truth of any of my partner’s 
main contentions. 

True, that capstan plate was evidence 
that the Arethusa had been in the lagoon, 
or near it. I recalled clearly the history 
given of her. I knew she had been con- 
sidered a treasure ship, and that gossip ran 
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she had been sunk with all hands to con- 
ceal a robbery; but that the treasure was 
still on her, supposing she were afloat, was 
Fosdick’s own surmise. 

The ship herself was gone, our cruise, as 
planned, was a failure. To continue on a 
wild speculation, with the possibility of a 
hard fight if things came out as Fosdick 
fancied, was folly. I still had three thou- 
sand dollars left, the schooner and her car- 
go, and a clean conscience. 

Thus I argued with myself for two days. 
It was on the morning of the eighth day 
from the lagoon that I locked myself in my 
room and set down in cold figures what I 
had at stake. The question was plain be- 
fore me—to turn back and reach San Fran- 
cisco with money in my pocket, or to keep 
on, as Fosdick took for granted I would, 
and land penniless on some northern beach. 

There is something in every man’s make- 
up that is stronger than reason. I have 
known that something, in the case of a few, 
to toss them out of their honest road into 
the obscure existence of the vagabond. 
Others of my acquaintance, and not fools, 
suddenly staked their world against a wo- 
man’s whim. 

The most fanciful, irresponsible, and 
worthless man I ever knew achieved final 
success, with broadcloth and servants in 
the house, because underlying his wilful 
incompetence and instability was an un- 
reasoning fidelity to some shreds of hon- 
esty. After a life of subterfuge and chi- 
cane it was past all dispute that personal 
integrity was the last card for him to play; 
yet he played it, like a man dumfounded 
to find it in his hand, and it was high 
trump. This is life, in spite of the doctors. 

So here I was, torn between common 
sense and witless curiosity to know what 
Destiny had up her sleeve. 

“Oh,” I mourned to myself, “I wish 
old Lady Luck would knock at the door 
and give her orders!” 

It was a kind of prayer, such as we often 
raise. I leaped up when the panels of my 
door rattled to resounding thumps. 

“ Hale!” bawled Fosdick. “ Mr. Hale! 
On deck!” 

I drew the bolt and hastened out. When 
I left the cabin the dazzling sunshine 
burned my eyes; but nothing could blur 
the sharpness of what I saw. A white 
yacht with polished brass blinking at me 
rolled a cable’s length away, in a flurry of 
sparkling foam. A tiny flag flew in the rig- 
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ging of her single mast, ensign down—a sig- 
nal of distress. 

I glanced around the circle of the sea. 
Nothing else was in sight. 

“ No Arethusa!” I exclaimed. 

Fosdick jammed one shoulder against 
mine. 

“Oh, hang the Arethusa!” he exclaimed. 
“ What do you think of that?” 

The yacht was rounding 
to slowly, heading up into 
the thumping swells. A Ka- 
naka was busy over a small 
dingey stowed amidships. 
He toiled frantically. A 
sudden !urch of the yacht 
helped him, and the boat 
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“MY TANKS ARE NEAR- 


LY DRY. ANY GASOLINE 
TO SELL?” 


went overside. He clutched the painter 
and straightened up, glancing over his 
shoulder. A figure showed from the cock- 
pit and clambered out. 

“ By thunder, it’s a girl!” said Fosdick. 

She stepped into the dingey, took an oar, 
and started sculling across to us, Indian 
fashion. She smiled at us. 

Fosdick seemed stunned. He licked his 
lips hurriedly and then said, in a hasty 
mutter: 
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“ Not a word, d’ye hear? Not a word! 
That girl is marked, plain as print, ‘ Danger 
—with care—danger ’!” 


Aa 

The boat crossed the interval between 
us, and the girl whipped it alongside skil- 
fully. I leaned over the rail and caught 
her outstretched hand. It closed on mine 
like steel, and she made the deck in a single 
movement, catlike. Her shoeless feet made 
no sound on the planks. 

“ T was glad when I caught a glimpse of 
your tops’ls this morning,” she announced 
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“Who are you?” 
I point- 


in a low, husky voice. 
It was Fosdick’s place to answer. 
ed to him without a word. 

“ This is the Spindrift, out of San Fran- 
cisco for the Raddick Chain,” he lied glib- 
ly. “I see you’ve a signal of distress set.” 

“Yes. I wonder if you can help us!” 


“Anything we can do, 
miss,” was the overhearty re- 
sponse. “But your sloop 
seems fit enough.” 

“ What’s your vessel’s name?” I inter- 
jected. 

She turned on me a calm, clear-complex- 
ioned face, by no means unattractive. Her 
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blue eyes flickered over me with an in- 
quiring look. 

“Clarice—power sloop, of Monterey,” 
she answered. She swung round on Fos- 
dick. “ My tanks are nearly dry,” she 
went on. “ Any gasoline to sell?” 

Fosdick assumed an air of relief. 

“ Now, if that’s all,” he said, “ I’m 
glad. I was just figuring our stores, 
and I couldn’t see an extra pound for 
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FOSDICK SAID TO ME 
IN A HASTY MUTTER: 
“THAT GIRL IS MARKED, 
PLAIN AS PRINT, ‘ DAN- 
GER—WITH CARE— 
DANGER '!” 


anybody; but for gasoline—you’ve come 
to the right shop, miss. We're loaded with 
it, being bound with trade for the Raddick 
Chain. How much do you want?” 
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“Two thousand gallons,” she replied 
curtly. “ What price?” 

Fosdick indicated me with a civil gesture. 

“My partner, miss. Mind if I talk it 
over with him?” He caught my eye. 
“We'll have a stiff time,” he said to me, 
“ explaining to our trader, if we drop the 
hook and he comes out all in whites, with 
h's fountain pen in his pocket, to sign the 
bills, and we’re shy half our cargo; but a 
signal of distress is a signal. I reckon no 
decent seaman is going to refuse this lady’s 
request, Owners or no owners, to the extent 
of his power. We'll have to have a chin- 
chin over it.” 

He bowed to the girl, and I followed him 
below. 

Fosdick did not stop in the main cabin, 
but crossed to his own room. He closed 
the door behind us and faced me. I could 
see he was all excitement; the arteries in 
his neck were throbbing; a few beads of 
sweat stood on his temples. 

“It’s danger, all right!” he whispered. 
“Foul weather ahead! ‘ Here’s a scout 
from the main party,’ I told myself the 
minute I sighted that sloop. Sure enough, 
up comes the yacht and plays distress and 
—and asks for gasoline!” 

“Very natural,” I returned, with some 
irritation. 

“ Natural?” Fosdick retorted in amaze- 
ment. ‘“ D’ye think any ordinary power- 
sloop skipper would rattle down like that 
on a trader and ask for gasoline? No, by 
thunder! But that girl knew we had it. 
Gasoline isn’t an article much in request in 
these waters. Vessels that use it carry 
their own, Mr. Hale. She was wise before 
ever she came aboard. It’s perfectly plain, 
like the palm of your hand. She’s from the 
Arethusa! That treasure is rolling off be- 
low the horizon somewhere, while this girl 
comes up to pass the time of day and dis- 
cover our business. Presently she'll take 
ten cases of gasoline, and thanks very 
much! Then good day, and back she runs 
and tells the old boy on the Arethusa that 
we're in the offing.” 

“Two thousand gallons is a lot to ask 
for,” I admitted. “ But then—” 

“ That amount of fuel would take that 
sloop from here to Archangel,”’ Fosdick re- 
torted angrily. “It’s a play, I tell you! 
Maybe she thought we were fools, and 
she'd get the stuff and leave us without any 
for our own purposes—see? But however 
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you look at it, it’s a game. Well, I’m quite 
a player myself, and you and I have the 
whip hand, Mr. Hale. Have we got the 
nerve to use it?” 

“T’m still in the dark,” I protested. 
“ Anyway, what can a girl do?” 

Fosdick nearly wept with wrath. 

“T’ve told you that sloop is convoying 
or towing the Arethusa, and the Arethusa 
isn’t forty miles away, you can bet! She 
can go back and tell ’em who we are, and 
that we’ve got gasoline, though we have no 
engines, and they’ll snake the old hulk out 
of sight in six hours so we’ll never find her 
again. That’s what a girl can do. This 
schooner is lying in a flat-calm, and we 
couldn’t keep the sloop in sight if we want- 
ed to try it.” 

“ Well, what’s your plan?” I demanded. 

Fosdick eyed me curiously. He seemed 
doubtful; but at last he cleared his throat 
and spoke plainly. 

“The Arethusa can’t get anywhere with- 
out that yacht, can she? And we’ve the 
girl right on our deck, haven’t we? What’s 
the matter with us taking the sloop over for 
ourselves and using it? The Arethusa will 
stop where she is, and we can use our own 
time in waiting till the men on her get 
tired and take to the boats. Then we can 
run in, take the old hulk in tow ourselves, 
and be away—and no one the wiser.” 

My blood ran cold while he talked; but 
before he was done I had myself in hand. 

“ Your notion is to make the girl a pris- 
oner on this schooner?” I asked. 

“ Exactly,” he answered. “She can’t 
raise much of a fuss. She’s helpless. Then 
we take her sloop, lie by till night, and then 
run down, one of us, and pick up the Are- 
thusa—not going near, just to settle where 
she is. Then we come back and keep watch 
and watch.” 

“And then?” I managed to say calmly. 

“ And then the people on the hulk begin 
to think the sloop’s foundered. Presently 
they’re sure of it; so they take to their 
boats and make for some island or other, 
leaving the treasure to us.” 

I was in a corner. The man was mad— 
crazed by the thought of gold. He was ab- 
solutely conscienceless. He would, if need 
be, murder the girl and me in cold blood 
and drive after the Arethusa. 

I had to make a plan which would sound 
logical and promising, if I was to get out 
of this without dire trouble. 
































THE PATIO, OR INNER COURTYARD, OF A TYPICAL PRIVATE HOUSE IN HAVANA 


From a photograph by the American Photo Studios. Havana 


Havana, the 
Carlo of America 


THE REMARKABLE BOOM OF WHICH THE CUBAN CAPITAL 


New Monte 


IS NOW AT THE 


HEIGHT—THE CHIEF SOURCE OF HAVANA’S PROSPERITY IS THE TROPICAL 
WEALTH OF THE ISLAND’S SOIL, BUT ANOTHER IS THE GROWING 
INFLUX OF VISITORS FROM THE NORTH 


By James Luby 


HOUSANDS of eyes are turned 
northward from Havana this year in 
the hope of a new American inter- 
vention; but it is a light-hearted invasion 
that they expect, with pleasure, not poli- 
tics, for its impulse, and dollars, not bullets, 


as its means of conquest. Cuba can see no 
reason why the American tourist should 
not become the second interest of the 
island, and, if not quite as sweet as sugar, 
still twice or thrice as strong as the tobacco 
crop in point of profit. 





EDITORIAL NOTE—Mtr. Luby, whe is one of the editors of the New York Evening Sun, has 
traveled much in the West Indies. ‘The present article is the result of a visit to Havana, from 


which he has just returned. 
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Beyond doubt there is a responsive ten- 
dency in this country, especially in the 
Eastern States. Many are the hearts turn- 
ing to the lands of perpetual spring, where 
the sensitive budding of personal inclina- 
tion is not yet nipped by the frosts of so- 
ciology. In plain language, prohibition is 
freely spoken of at both ends of the line as 
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drink. The drink would be too expensive. 
Besides, it is not necessary; there are other 
places. Bermuda is not dry, nor Jamaica, 
nor any of the Caribbean Islands except 
our own recent purchases from Denmark. 

Further, if anybody should go to Ha- 
vana to make it a place of wild carouse, he 
would find he had committed the mistake 
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BASTION OF THE OLD SPANISH FORT OF THE CABANA, EAST OF THE ENTRANCE TO HAVANA HARBOR, 
BEFORE WHICH MANY CUBAN PATRIOTS WERE SHOT AS REBELS DURING 
THE INSURRECTIONS AGAINST SPANISH RULE 
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From a photograph by the American Photo Studios, Havana 


of his life. The Cubans hate drunkenness; 


a primary force in developing a new move- 
they despise a drunkard. They abhor pub- 


ment of pleasure travel with Cuba as its 
objective. 

More people have gone to Cuba this year 
than ever before, and still more would have 
arranged to go if they could have got as- 
surance of reasonable accommodation at 
reasonable rates. It cannot be doubted 
that a vastly greater crowd will go next 
season, and probably more and more will 
follow, winter after winter, for years to 
come. No doubt prohibition has something 
to do with it; but to put all the blame—or 
credit—on the Eighteenth Amendment is 
an exaggeration. 

Nobody will go to Havana to buy a 


lic scenes of all sorts. It is almost worse 
to create un escandalo than to perpetrate a 
crime in Havana. Not long ago, the Ha- 
vana Post, in discussing this point, very 
aptly and truly said: 

Cuba, which has never found herself the worse 
for liquor, insists on continuing her moderate 
indulgence of centuries. Havana does not need 
instruction in the use of liquor or in the treatment 
of visitors within her gates. Cuba claims her 
right of self-determination, and, so far as drinking 
is concerned, she has proved her fitness to be let 
alone. If her guests from the north shall abuse 
her hospitality, and try to drink in one day the 
Bacardi rum that a Cuban would spread over a 
week, Cubita Bella will feel very sorry, but she 
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certainly will not kick him out of doors. She 
may, in the hospitality of her kindly soul, under- 
take his board and lodging for a week or two 
until he has paid or worked out his fine. 












This quotation, I think, puts the situa- 
tion on a correct basis for discussion. That 
the liberality of Cuban laws and views as 
to sundry forms of indulgence and amuse- 
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ment have and will have an influence on 
the tourist traffic is unquestionable; but the 
fact that a man may take a drink openly 
in Havana, while he can only do so in a 
“blind tiger” in New York or Detroit, is 
absurdly inadequate to explain the new 
drift in the tide of winter loiterers. 

The war had much to do with this; the 
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BELEN CHURCH, ONE OF THE MANY PICTURESQUE CHURCH BUILDINGS OF OLD HAVANA 





a photograph by the American Photo Studios, Havana 








HAVANA, THE NEW 


MONTE CARLO OF 
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THE CENTRO GALLEGO, OR GALICIAN CLUB, WHICH HOUSES THE NATIONAL THEATER, WHERE 
GRAND OPERA IS GIVEN AT FANCY PRICES 


From a photograth by the American Photo Studios, Havana 


continued difficulty and the expense of 
European travel have played an important 


part. The ease with which Cuba is reached 
is no small element. Those who dislike the 
sea need only spend six hours on it between 
Havana and Key West, usually no more of 
a disturbance than crossing the Hudson on 
a windy day. Those who like voyaging 
can enjoy four days on the water—three of 
them, as a rule, in the gold and blue of 
tropical calm. 


THE UNIQUE ATTRACTIONS OF HAVANA 


But really it is unnecessary to invent rea- 
sons for going to Havana, for visiting the 
Cuban republic in all its variety. The 
place has a hundred charms of universal 
appeal. Havana as a pleasure resort occu- 
pies a peculiar position; it combines many 
of the attractions of Palm Beach and of 
Paris. It is a busy and brilliant capital, 
full of life and energy and the spirit of 
progress; but its streets run down to the 
very edge of the Gulf of Mexico. You can 
go fishing for sharks just outside the en- 
trance to its harbor, and the playa, or 
beach, of Marianao, where boating and 
swimming are a joy all the year round, and 


the golf-links and tennis-courts of the coun- 
try club, are barely twenty-five minutes’ 
trip by train or automobile from the very 
heart of business. 

Perhaps the greatest charm of the place 
is the completeness of the change that it 
affords to the American eye and the Amer- 
ican spirit. In this respect it leaves Paris 
and London nowhere. ° After all, in both of 
those wonderful cities, the civilization is 
fundamentally the same as our own. 
Buildings and manners, men and things, 
have a family resemblance with those at 
home. Spain is more foreign, indeed; but 
in Havana we find Spain blended with the 
tropics, and the result is a total novelty. 
The natural growths of tree and flower are 
different; the houses are different, the 
churches, the public buildings; the human 
type has a difference of its own, with its 
peculiar sallow beauty and its odd, dusky 
ugliness; the tone of the speaking voice is 
not the same. The streets are a surprise, 
the open places an astonishment, the wide 
surrounding sea a wonder, the vivid atmos- 
phere an inspiration, and the golden sun- 
light an unceasing joy. 

Havana is an old city, and remains older 
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in outer aspect than any town of its size in 
the north. For the lover of history and 
historical relics it has endless interest. 
Dotted all over it and around about it are 
sites and piles of masonry consecrated by 
the memories of four hundred years. 

They will show you the locality where 
Columbus first landed, and a ceiba-tree 
flourishes which they say is the lineal de- 
scendant of the one under which the dis- 
coverers devoutly heard the first mass ever 
celebrated in Cuba. The spot is marked 
by a little shrine, El] Templete, erected in 
1828, which, according to quaint local 
usage, is opened to the public only one day 
in the year—on November 16, the day of 
San Cristobal, Havana’s patron saint. 

Then there is the quaint old cathedral 
of the Virgin of the Conception, in which 
the remains of Columbus rested near the 
high altar until the Spaniards took them 
away upon the evacuation of the island in 
1898. There is nothing pompous about the 
old pile of blackened stone, but it is im- 
pressive in its simplicity and venerable in 
its associations. It is only one of a score 
of churches, some beautiful, all interesting, 
which will fill many a morning of sight- 
seeing. 

Next come the old fortifications of the 
port—the famous Morro Castle at the 
northeast point of the entrance to the har- 
bor, and, just behind it, the Cabana fortress 
of tragic memory. No visit to Havana would 
be thinkable without a detailed inspection 
of these great works, once among the most 
formidable coast defenses in the world. 
The guide will tell of the siege by the Brit- 
ish and the capture of the city in 1762. 
He will also show the casemates in which 
the martyrs of Cuban independence were 
confined for weary years during the long 
and desperate struggle against Spain, and 
the bastion, too, beneath which scores of 
them gave up their lives facing a firing- 
squad. This place is now sacred ground, 
fenced in and marked by a bronze tablet. 

Strolling about the streets and suburbs, 
other landmarks of the romantic days of 
the Spanish main are encountered. The 
Fuerza on the western lip of the harbor, 
the Atares and Principe forts, and innu- 
merable watch-towers, with stray guns here 
and there of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, embody in stone the mem- 
ory of centuries of wild and ruthless war- 
fare. The forts that are usable the Cubans 
have turned into barracks and arsenals, and 
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the picturesque soldiers of the Cuban army 
swarm about them at work or play. 

Another poignant survival of the old bad 
times is a section of wall, just a few feet of 
broken masonry, which was religiously pre- 
served when the Americans razed the old 
Spanish commissary building in laying out 
a wide park and seascape at the head of 
the Prado, Havana’s lovely central boule- 
vard, constructed by General Wood. It 
was against this piece of wall that eight 
Cuban schoolboys were shot on November 
27, 1871, victims of Spanish rage though 
innocent of. any crime. 

The story cannot be told here; it is too 
long, and too well known. No act of cruel 
passion ever evoked a sterner reaction. 
From the blood of these youths—not one of 
them had completed his seventeenth year— 
arose much of the fire, much of the in- 
tensity, that glorified the cause of Cuban 
freedom in the succeeding quarter of a cen- 
tury. The place is always decked with 
wreaths and flowers. Thousands of stran- 
gers, as well as Cubans, pause before it 
to pay a tribute of pity and affection. 

The waters of Havana harbor shine un- 
ruffled over the spot where the Maine once 
lay in her pride and in her desolation, but 
a park has been laid out in her name, and 
a splendid monument is to be erected to her 
dead. The city abounds in other beautiful 
tributes in graven stone and bronze to the 
memory of local heroes. The most recent 
and one of the finest of these is the eques- 
trian statue of General Maceo, in the park 
dedicated to him on the edge of the Florida 
Strait. 

But to go on in this way would be to 
write a guide-book to Havana, and that 
would be an endless task, for every corner 
has its historic thrill. The narrow streets 
themselves tell of the cramped confines of 
the walled colonial stronghold. In the an- 
cient quarters, the thoroughfares are mere 
lanes, narrower than Boston’s one-way 
streets. The luxurious shops and great 
treasure-houses that line Obispo and 
O’Reilly are in contrast almost grotesque 
with carriageways in which two vehicles 
can hardly pass, and sidewalks on which 
two people cannot walk abreast. 

Lined with thick-walled houses of stone 
one and two stories high, closely pressed 
together, church and warehouse, workshop 
and home, the densely crowded area of the 
original city is eloquent of the time when 
a raid by filibusters on a more or less for- 
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midable scale was a possibility always to 
be kept in mind, and there was no safety 
outside the ramparts. The picturesqueness 
of this region is an unceasing delight. The 
quaint angularity of the ways, the Mo- 
resque note in the architecture and its or- 
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fly apart, and the wayfarer gets glimpses 
of patios fresh with palms and flowers, 
rooms furnished with wonderful mahogany 
of bygone fashion, and adorned with stat- 
ues and great vases from the East. The 
families gather under shaded lamps to talk 


























THE NEW PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, TYE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT OF CUBA, ERECTED 
AT A COST EXCEEDING FIFTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, AND 
INAUGURATED ON THE FIRST DAY OF 1920 


From a photograth by the American Photo Studios, Havana 


naments, the great carved cedar doors, 
often beautifully molded and carved, and 
closed fast all day against the fiery sun, the 
airy fancifulness of the hammered iron 
grilles that guard the windows, will reward 
hours of strolling observation; while the 
chromatic street cries, the pipe of the knife- 
grinder with its little song like a chime of 
gongs reversed, the muffled note of music 
from vague courts and sun-guarded rooms, 
will soothe the ear with plaintive appeal. 

And when the velvety darkness fills the 
streets, and the cool breezes that come with 
the stars breathe languidly between the 
massive walls, something of the domestic 
mystery is dispelled. Doors and shutters 


and fan themselves, and the young girls 
come to the windows to meet their novios, 
who stand without the grille and lisp flirta- 
tions, or at least come as near thereto as 
Latin-American decorum will allow. 

But it would be doing modern Havana 
an injustice to insist too much upon the 
ancient phase. History is also written in 
the vast and growing outside tract now 
covered with buildings and throbbing with 
vitality. The old city itself is penetrated 
by the new impulse. Structures of twen- 
tieth-century type and taste are dotted all 
over it; even the sky-scraper is soaring up- 
ward among the low, flat roofs. 

All about and around, from the Prado 
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218 MUNSEY’S 
west and south, there are now miles of 
streets with houses and marts and work- 
shops of every degree and every variety. 
While these maintain the national charac- 
ter, the Spanish style modified by tropical 
necessity, they assume a much lighter and 
more ornate character than their precur- 
sors. Dazzling white is the prevailing 
color, and elaborate carved ornament is un- 
sparingly used. The Centro Gallego, or 
Galician Club, which houses the National 
Theater on the Parque Central, is perhaps 
the most conspicuous example, with its 
trumpeter angels just ready to take wing 
from its corner turrets. 

In the newer sections the streets grow 
wider and the sidewalks more practicable. 
Inside the public strip there is almost con- 
tinuous porticoed shade. At first the in- 
crease in roominess is slight, but as the city 
reaches out into the suburbs the carriage- 
ways and the walks spread more and more, 
until in the great suburb of the Vedado a 
standard like our own is achieved. 





BOOM DAYS IN HAVANA 


The extension and making over of Ha- 
vana have now reached a phenomenal pitch 
of activity. The city is in the full tide of 
a boom of the most amazing description. 
The prosperity of the hour affects every 
phase of business and social life, and it is 
running very largely to architecture for 
éutward expression. There are to-day four 
hundred thousand people living within the 
corporate limits, and counting suburbs 
which depend absolutely upon the city, and 
many of whose residents go thither daily 
on business—Marianao, Regla, Guanaba- 
coa, and other settlements—the population 
reaches half a million. 

This number is growing by leaps and 
bounds. The total increase for the entire 
republic is given as ninety thousand per- 
sons a year, about half of this being due to 
the excess of births over deaths, and the 
other half to immigration. Havana, at 
least in the last few years, has been getting 
more than its share of the growth. The 
lowest calculations give it an annual in- 
crement of fifty to sixty thousand people. 
There are many reasons, but the dominat- 
ing facts are the stupendous prosperity of 
the island as a whole, and the consequent 
development of Havana’s foreign and do- 
mestic trade. 

The Cuban sugar crop in 1918-1919 was 
valued officially at $370,101,837.35. The 
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lowest estimate that any one places upon 
this year’s is $600,000,000. In December 
experts figured it at four million tons of 
2,240 pounds to the ton, at 7% cents per 
pound f. o. b. in Cuba. This came to very 
nearly $700,000,000, equivalent to pretty 
nearly $250 a head for every man, woman, 
and child in the country; and as a matter 
of fact these calculations have been largely 
exceeded. The tobacco crop is put at 
$40,000,000 or so, and there are odds and 
ends of fruits, cacao, iron, and copper, 
hardwoods, dyestuffs, cattle, and hides, to- 
taling up, perhaps, a trifle over $25,000,000 
more. A pretty penny, altogether, of new 
wealth for a population of less than three 
million people! 

This marvelous wealth is quite generally 
distributed, in the first place, all over the 
island. Then, to a great extent, it concen- 
trates in Havana, and thereby hangs the 
tale of one of the most remarkable real- 
estate booms that any city has ever reveled 
in. The romance of Havana and suburban 
building sites—solares, they call them down 
there—reads like a night out of the “ Thou- 
sand and One.” 

Havana controls the lion’s share of the 
enormous exports indicated by the figures 
just quoted above. Still more does she ab- 
sorb the vast imports purchased with the 
proceeds. Even in normal times the mer- 
chandise entering and leaving her harbor 
exceeds the trade of any other port in the 
western hemisphere except New York; but 
now all records of the past are being made 
to look insignificant. The harbor is alive 
with ships, and the piers and wharves are 
mountainous with merchandise, and abustle 
all day, and sometimes into the night, with 
loading and unloading. 

Hosts of new men are required to meet 
the new conditions—new laborers to handle 
the goods, new clerks to keep account of 
the business. These are the first line, and 
behind them is another army—new capital- 
ists to finance the operations, new traffic 
experts and workers, new tradesmen and 
mechanics, new cooks and waiters and ser- 
vants generally to supply their wants, new 
masons and carpenters to house them, new 
people to amuse them; and many of all 
these bring wives and children. Business 
congregates people, and people necessitate 
more people, and so on ad infinitum. Some 
say the city’s inhabitants may be doubled 
in the next ten years; all good citizens agree 
on twenty years as the outside limit. 
































THE SPANISH GATE OF THE OLD FORT OF TH™ CABANA, STILL SURMOUNTED BY THE ARMS 
AND ROYAL CROWN OF SPAIN 


From a photograth by the American Photo Studios, Havana 


The boom in trade and wealth and pop- 
ulation found Havana unprepared. There 
was a shortage of houses, of rooms, and of 
offices. This does not mean that there had 
been stagnation previously, for quite the 
contrary is true; but the increase in the 
number of buildings only kept pace with 
the former comparatively gradual expan- 
sion, and even before the present acute 
condition, the city’s steady growth had been 
making a revolution in property values. 

The history of the Vedado illustrates. 


The Vedado is a district within the mu- 
nicipal precincts, covering two or three 
square miles. It lies along the shore, to the 
west and southwest of the older quarters. 

Twenty years ago there were perhaps a 
couple of hundred dwellings there. At the 
close of the war for independence, land sold 
for fifty cents a square meter or there- 
abouts. The low price started the building 
of modest homes. The spread of building 
next reacted on land values. These went 
ahead, creeping at first, and then by rapid 
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increments. The average selling price to- 
day is universally quoted as at least a hun- 
dred times what it was in 1900. A corner 
site, or solar, cannot be bought at less than 
fifty dollars a meter, and some choice lo- 
cations, once picked up at the rate of forty 
cents, are now held at a hundred dollars. 

Farm lands all over the island have had 
a similar increase. In the western prov- 
inces they have increased sixfold in price; 
in choice localities in the east values have 
multiplied two thousand times. 

In Havana the rising cost of the ground 
has in turn metamorphosed the character 
of the houses and the inhabitants. The 
Vedado is now a region of wealth and 
fashion. There are scores of residences 
costing from twenty-five to one hundred 
thousand dollars to erect, with beautiful 
gardens and commodious garages. The in- 
crement of land value has so affected condi- 
tions that the modest dwellings of the ear- 
lier period are being torn down remorseless- 
ly to make room for palaces. 

No less marked is the accretion of value 
in the heart of the city than in the Vedado. 
When I asked the real-estate expert of one 
of the trust companies about it, he said: 

“Let me tell you an incident. Just 
seven years ago three old ladies came to 
me in great distress. They owned a good 
house on the Prado, but owing to unwise 
business transactions they were in danger 
of losing it. They wanted my help, and, 
thank Heaven, I was able to extricate them. 
They then wished to dispose of the prop- 
erty; they asked eighty thousand dollars 
for it, but I could find no purchaser. 

“ A couple of years ago, one of the three 
came to me again. Her sisters had died; 
she was old; she wanted money to carry 
out some family purposes before she fol- 
lowed them to the grave. She desired to 
sell the house, and thought she should get 
a hundred thousand dollars for it, or possi- 
bly a hundred and twenty thousand. As 
it happened, a client came to me within a 
day or two asking for a house on the Prado, 
and offering a hundred and thirty thousand, 
cash. The deal was promptly closed. But, 
mark you, a year later the buyer sold the 
house for a hundred and seventy thousand; 
and eight months later still it changed 
hands again for three hundred and fifty 
thousand. That is the story of Havana 
real estate.” 

Other similar cases are cited. Prices on 
leading business streets, such as Obispo 
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and San Rafael, are said to have increased 
in value a thousand per cent in twenty 
years. A corner on Obispo was recently 
sold at six hundred dollars a square meter. 

A year ago the huge convent of Santa 
Catalina, which occupied the block between 
O’Reilly, Aguacate, Empedrado, and Com- 
postela—one never adds the word “ calle” 
in naming the streets—was sold by the 
nuns, who have erected a fine new place in 
the Vedado. The price paid for the old 
pile was sixty dollars a meter. It is to be 
pulled down soon, but already lots have 
been sold on the site at the rate of one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars a meter. 


AN OVERCROWDED CITY 


Business is, of course, taking care of it- 
self in the matter of accommodation. 
Many dwellings have been converted into 
offices, and some new buildings have gone 
up. The value of the ground has tended 
to drive these skyward. <A nine-story struc- 
ture, erected by Pedro Gomez Mena for a 
bank and office-building, is nearing com- 
pletion at the junction of Obispo and 
Aguiar. The Royal Bank of Canada has 
put up a sky-scraper at Aguiar and Obrapia. 
The old Dominican church at O’Reilly and 
Mereaderes is being torn down to make 
room for still another giant. 

Be it remembered that an eight-story or 
nine-story building in Havana is equivalent 
to ten or twelve stories in New York. The 
climate renders lofty ceilings imperative. 
Rooms and offices from twelve to twenty 
feet high are common in unpretentious 
places. 

Buildings of such great height are to be 
regretted. They will darken the narrow 
streets, and may render them breathless, 
if multiplied. And how the people are to find 
room for locomotion in these alleyways, 
with their already congested traffic, is more 
than I can imagine. Much more suited to 
the climate and the genius of the place 
seem to be such constructions as the hand- 
some four-story extension of the National 
Bank of Cuba and the five-story Manzana 
de Gomez, or Gomez Block, facing the 
Parque Central, with its diagonal arcade 
cutting from corner to corner on the stre 
level. These buildings, of reasonable stat- 
ure, ornament the city instead of threaten- 
ing to stifle it, and they afford their occu- 
pants an abundance of light and air, prime 
essentials of tropical life. 

At any rate, business and finance are 
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THE TRAFFIC OF THE HAVANA WATER-FRONT-—WAGONS WAITING FOR FREIGHT OUTSIDE THE 
SAN FRANCISCO WHARF 


From a photograph by the American Photo Studios, Havana 


taking care of themselves. The same can- 
not be said of the housing situation. 
Home-building, though not inactive, has 
kept pace in no sort of way with the dwell- 
ing demand of the last two or three years. 

The need of shelter for the poor is so 
urgent, and has met with so little attention 
in private quarters, that a measure has 
been introduced in the ayuntamiento, or 
municipal council, to build ten thousand 
four-room houses on public lands with pub- 
lic funds, to a total outlay of thirty million 
dollars. It is proposed to raise this sum 
by bonds, and to pay it off in annual in- 
stalments out of the rents collected. The 
houses are to be let only to workmen and 
their families, and at very moderate rates. 

Whether this project goes through or not, 
it meets only one phase of the problem. 
There is also an insistent demand for ac- 
commodation for the well-to-do, such as 
Havana has never before experienced. The 
enormous profits of the sugar-growers and 
sugar-grinders all over the island have put 


in their bands an amount of spending 
money that they have not enjoyed in years. 
They are making the most of it, and are 
coming into the capital in droves to buy 
furniture and finery and to have a good 
time. They hire vacant houses—when they 
can find them—they rent flats and rooms, 
and, in the last resort, they crowd the best 
hotels, blocking out the former patrons in 
a very uncomfortable degree—a matter 
upon which more must presently be said. 

But, besides the invading host from the 
estancias and the haciendas, from the cane- 
fields and the tobacco-plantations, the Ha- 
vanese themselves are spreading out. Earn- 
ings are high and profits are good. Men who 
were happy in half a house, altos or bajos, 
up-stairs or down-stairs, a couple of years 
ago, now want a whole one on a good 
street. Families that lived with comfort 
and contentment in the rooms behind their 
stores now turn their eyes to a suburban 
villa. 

At the same time the encroachments of 
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trade and the advance of public improve- 
ments constantly reduce the available 
houses and tenements of all classes. Con- 
gestion grows. Rents have risen in all di- 
rections from ten to a hundred per cent. 
If nobody is quite homeless as yet, there is 
no small worry and anxiety among those 
not blessed with ownership or long leases. 

As might naturally be supposed, a strik- 
ing outcome of this condition is a series of 
schemes of suburban development in vari- 
ous directions from the heart of the city. 
In the direction of Marianao, to the south- 
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west, overlooking the waters of the gulf, 
three great tracts have been laid out for 
exploitation, and work has been begun on 
a fourth. On the heights near Jesus del 
Monte, south of the old city and overlook- 
ing Havana Bay, there are two other “ es- 
tates ” laid out and in the market. 

And let me say just here, that the Amer- 
ican villa-site promoter has a tremendous 
lot to learn from his Cuban contemporary. 
These great enterprises, covering thousands 
of acres of territory, do not exist merely on 
the map. Their improvement is not only 
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A TYPICAL HOME OF CUBAN WEALTH—A HANDSOME PRIVATE HOUSE ON ONE OF THE FINE 
NEW STREETS OF HAVANA 


From a photograth by the American Photo Studios, Havana 
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planned but actually carried out, with an 
exercise of taste and a lavishness of expen- 
diture that arouse astonishment as well as 
admiration in a northerner. 

In each and all of them, to begin with, 
stone roads have been traced and construct- 
ed, drainage effected, water and all other 
facilities provided. Then the ground has 
been landscaped with the beauty and finish 
of private gardens. Acres upon acres of 
smooth lawn are sodded. Trees and shrubs, 
mingling all the greens and crimsons in the 
botanical range, are planted in kaleido- 
scopic clusters. Flower-beds are laid out 
and kiosks and pergolas add to the pleas- 
ure-ground illusion. The selling-office is 
an ornament; the advertising bill-board is 
totally excluded, and the only visible evi- 
dence of business is the frequent unobtru- 
sive sign peeping above the grass, “ Ven- 
dido a Sr. Tal””»—* sold to Mr. So-and-so.”’ 

That the system pays seems to be proved 
by the number of the sales. Lying west 
from the country club grounds at Marianao, 
there are some twenty-five hundred acres 
laid out in this way, and divided into ap- 
proximately a thousand parcels ranging 
from half an acre up. It is reported by 
the managers that sales to a total approach- 
ing nine million dollars have been made in 
all the estates involved, some for cash and 
some on the instalment plan. They de- 
clare, further, that all the money invested 
in land and improvements has already been 
collected. Resales, it is said, are from time 
to time effected at advanced rates. All the 
unsold land represents future profit. 

Perhaps it is worth while to remark 
that in giving these facts I am not “ boost- 
ing”? Havana real estate. I am telling 
what has happened, and describing condi- 
tions as they are. I have no guess to make 
as to the future. I do not think any one 
could now tell whether the maximum of de- 
mand has been reached or the peak of 
prices passed. It is only well to remember 
that there is unlimited habitable land sur- 
rounding the city and ultimately sure of 
good means of access. 

At any rate, it is plain that the rapid 
buying of building lots, however promising 
for years to come, by no means removes 
the immediate evil of overcrowding and the 
shortage of residences of all sorts. All the 
builders in Cuba could not put up the 
houses planned in less than five years. 
But the difficulty is of to-day, and this 
point should naturally bring me back to 
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the matter of the expected influx of tourists 
from the United States. 


THE NEW PRESIDENTIAL PALACE 


Before I take that topic up again, how- 
ever, I must pause to speak particularly of 
one new residence in Havana, which really 
may be taken as a symbol of the progress 
and prosperity of the republic, and of its 
great hopes and aspirations. I speak of the 
new Presidential Palace, which was taken 
over by the government from the contrac- 
tors, and occupied by President Menocal 
and his family, at the close of last year, and 
inaugurated with great festivities on Jan- 
uary 1 of this year. 

The exterior of the palace has much 
beauty, and its shining dome, towering 
nearly two hundred feet above the street 
level, seems to suggest the high aspirations 
and brilliant prospects of Cuba. The 
building, which occupies an entire block at 
Colon and Zulueta, will presently be sur- 
rounded by municipal gardens. It is built 
of Cuban sandstone, and is gleaming white 
from base to pinnacle. The style is nomi- 
nally modern French, but the Spanish Mo- 
resque inspiration has been admirably 
blended into it. The dome has a compel- 
ling Oriental suggestion, and the profuse 
ornament, partakes of the arabesque. 

Altogether it is a stately edifice, and yet 
an airy and graceful one, and it does honor 
to the taste and liberality of the people. 
The contrast between it and the dingy, low- 
browed palace of the bygone governors- 
general, on the Plaza de Armas, tells the 
whole tale of the transition from the Span- 
ish colony to Cuba Libre. 

The building was begun some years ago 
as a capitol for the province of Havana. 
The war and local causes led to its aban- 
donment just when the outer shell was com- 
pleted. Two years ago the central govern- 
ment bought it as it stood for a little more 
than half a million dollars. A contract was 
then made with a New York firm to com- 
plete the construction, decorate the interior, 
and furnish and equip the building, ready 
for occupancy, for a million dollars. 

The work has been beautifully done. 
The public halls and rooms are magnificent, 
the private suites are elegant and comfort- 
able. Very many of the articles used—fur- 


niture, carpets, silver; china, and glass— 
are of American manufacture with some 
French accessories; but Cuban artists have 
contributed to the decoration. 


The large 
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fresco in the rotunda ceiling, which shows 
the president, then a general of the revolu- 
tionary army, storming a Spanish block- 
house at the head of a guerrilla band, is by 
the president’s cousin, Armando Menocal. 
The ballroom ceiling, which represents the 
birth of the republic from a tumult of 
chastening flames, is also from his brush. 
The ceiling of the state dining-room, a very 
gracefully painted blend- 
ing of sylphs and flowers, 
is by Leopoldo Romanach, 
also a Cuban artist. 

But to return to the 
American tourist question; 
and in taking it up I must 
also go back to the matter 
of Cuba’s enormous pres- 
ent prosperity. 

No Cuban can be found 
to admit that there is any 
weak spot in the situation, 
or that the coming years 
present serious risks. The 
only recent difficulty, la- 
bor unrest, has been con- 
trolled by President Me- 
nocal with a firm hand. 
He has seen to it that 
work necessary to the life 
of the country has 
not been interrupt- 
ed. Yet, some- 
where in all the 
talk of present 
wealth and future 
expectations, there 
is a note of uneasi- 
ness. 

There is an ele- 
ment of danger in 
the singularity of 
the source of 
Cuba’s fortune. 
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Too many of her eggs are in one basket for 

commercial repose. Sugar will always be 

in world-wide demand, but it will not al- 

ways command famine prices. Possible re- 

duction of the yield through weather or 

other accident may be offset by increase of 

acreage; but competition is sure to increase. 

Even England is planning to grow the 
sugar-beet and have a home supply. 

Unhappily there is no 

other product that prom- 

ises safety. Tobacco is 

far behind, and mines, 

fruit, and the like are 

dreams of faint futurity. 

The Cuban speculative 

mind has instinctively 

turned to the American 


tourist and health-seeker 
as the solution of his fears. 


TOURIST TRAVEL AS A 
SOURCE OF WEALTH 


The proposal is to make 
at least a hundred million 
dollars annually out of, 
say, a hundred thousand 
visitors, and thus establish 
a new industry that will 
correct any probable fluc- 

tuations in the 
sugar market. Be- 
yond doubt, as I 
have already said, 
the liquor situation 
has entered into 
the calculation. 
Very pos- 
sibly the 
talk of 
Ameri- 
cans set- 
tled down 
there first 


EQUESTRIAN MONUMENT OF ANTONIO MACEO, ONE OF THE HEROES OF THE CUBAN WARS FOR 
INDEPENDENCE, RECENTLY ERECTED IN THE HAVANA PARK NAMED AFTER HIM 


From a photograth by the American Photo Studios, Havana 
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This was a considerable 














advance over the previ- 
ous year, but the increase 
had been noticeable from 
about the beginning of 
July, indicating that 
business was primarily 
responsible. There was 
no question, however, 
that pleasure traffic was 
also on the increase, and 
the months of January, 
February, and March are 
undoubtedly sending to 
the island an unprece- 
dented crowd. 

Anything like a full 
realization of the big 
hope, however, must as- 
suredly be regarded as 
still in the future. There 
is nothing like a migra- 
tion of a hundred thou- 
sand Americans to Cuba 
in the present season— 
probably not half the 
number. It is fortunate, 
for if there were, not 
Havana, not all Cuba, 
would know what to do 
with them. 

There is a very clear 
appreciation of this con- 
dition among leaders in 
business, and they have 
been forehanded in an ef- 
fort to make the best of 
the means they possess. 
Early last fall they 
founded the Asociacion 
Nacional del Turismo en 
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THE CALLE TEJADILLO, A TYPICAL 


From a phot wrath by i 
started it. They are numerous and wide- 
awake; they have great collective influence 
in business and finance. The opportunity 
fitted in with the Cubans’ need, and they 
were quick to see it. Much thought and 
considerable effort have already been de- 
voted to its practical evolution. 

There is no small justification for the 
Cuban theory in the actual tendency of 
travel this winter. In December the Pass- 
port Bureau at Washington reported one 
hundred and twenty-five applications a day 
from persons intending to go to Cuba. 


STREET IN THE OLD PART 
OF HAVANA 


the American Photo Studios, Havana 


Cuba, to take stock of 
accommodations and to 
bring anything they 
found to the highest point 
of availability. The president, members of 
his cabinet, and the mayor of Havana are 
honorary officers of this bady, leading busi- 
ness men are at the head of its committees, 
and Mr. Elgin F. Curry, an old-time Amer- 
ican resident, is its executive officer. An 
office was taken in the Manzana de Gomez 
in December, and an industrious census 
was made of the hotels, boarding-houses, 
and rooming-houses of the city. 

The result was a total listed of about 
three thousand rooms of all classes rented 
or rentable for casual occupancy; but of 
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these less than half, perhaps not more than 
a thousand, could be utilized for tourist 
purposes. The vast majority were let more 
or less permanently, or promised for the 
season; others were out of the question for 
reasons of language, distance from the cen- 
ter, or unfitness for foreign guests. 

Hotels of any pretension are surprisingly 
few in Havana, and even the largest of 
them have limited accommodation. There 
seems to be only one that attains three 
hundred rooms; another has a few over two 
hundred; a scant half dozen have a hun- 
dred or thereabouts; six or eight vary 
around fifty. All summed up, there are 
perhaps fifteen hundred hotel bedrooms in 
the city and the Vedado, but when the 
agents of the Asociacion Nacional made 
their canvass it appeared that not half of 
these could be counted upon for newcomers. 

Some houses were permanently full for 
the entire season, and others reported va- 
cancies of only a few rooms. The odd fact 
developed that the Cubans themselves were 
occupying the hotels. I have already 


spoken of the invasion of planters from the 
rural districts to enjoy their new gains; 
they formed a large contingent of the 


guests. Others were residents of Havana, 
tired of their old quarters. Still others, 
goaded by the universal servant difficulty, 
which is almost as acute and aggravating 
there as it is in New York, were abandon- 
ing the national habit of home-making and 
taking to hotel life. Commercial agents 
and industrial experts swelled the demand, 
and there remained only the leavings, as a 
general thing, for the tourist. 


THE QUESTION OF HIGH PRICES 


Naturally, the primary effect of this con- 
dition was a boom in prices. Havana has 
never been a cheap place to stay in, but 
of late it has made a new record. The law 
of supply and demand has its innings, and 
the high cost of living is as much a factor 
there as anywhere else. Practically all 
manufactured articles and nearly all the 
principal foodstuffs are imported, and so is 
coal. Fortunately, little of the latter com- 
modity is needed, but it enters into the 
cost of light and cooked food. The news- 
papers are full of cartoons and squibs on 
current prices. Many a man sees the raise 
in his income discounted, if not wiped out, 
by the advance in his outlay. Labor, es- 
pecially personal or domestic service, is 
high out of all reason. So, if the hotels are 
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charging fancy rates, it is partly because 
they are obliged to do so. 

Perhaps to persons accustomed to ultra- 
fashionable resorts in the United States the 
figures may not be discouraging; but, at 
least in the principal hotels, the prices for 
rooms are not calculated to draw a rush of 
middle-class visitors. The managers ap- 
parently think that there is business to be 
done at any figure. 

There is, for example, one of the largest 
houses which passed out of the hotel field 
a couple of years ago, being sold to an in- 
surance company for office purposes. Late- 
ly it was bought back for hotel use by a 
well-known New York interest at a very 
fancy figure. It has been completely re- 
vamped in really first-class style and elabo- 
rately refurnished. The management of 
this place frankly declared, in December, 
that it was going to be dearer than any ho- 
tel in Florida, and added that it could have 
been booked up to the roof for the entire 
season before it was opened, if a few rooms 
had not been held for guests of the New 
York hotels connected with it, who might 
want accommodation later. 

This concern brought down a band and 
an army of cooks and servants from the 
north. It is endeavoring to live up to the 
standard of ultraexpensive and fashionable 
houses in the United States. With this 
program it may escape complaint; but the 
standing grievance against the usual Cuban 
“ first-class” house is that nothing is top 
notch except the bills. 

As regards eating and drinking, little 
need be said. Nearly all the hotels are on 
the European plan, and Havana has more 
cafés and restaurants, in proportion to its 
population, than any other city in the 
world. They are of all grades and quali- 
ties, and there is nothing in the prices to 
alarm any one accustomed to the menu 
cards of American places of entertainment. 

Nor are drinks excessively dear. The 
ordinary cocktail or highball costs, accord- 
ing to the grade of the place where it is 
sold, about the same as in New York. In 
a famous eating-place on the Parque Cen- 
tral I found strips of white paper pasted 
over the prices on the wine-list. I asked 
the waiter why. 

“ Because,” said he, “ the price is going 
up every day, and we never know what it 
may be before evening.” 

There is, however, a very good local beer 
which is always cheap. 
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THE BOTANICAL GARDENS, IN THE WESTERN SUBURBS OF HAVANA, WHICH POSSESS A FINE 
DISPLAY OF PALM-TREES AND TROPICAL PLANTS 


From a photograph by the American Photo Studios, Havana 


The people behind the tourist movement 
are quite awake to the need of increased 
hotel space and of a broader standard of 
quality, if their vision of a hundred thou- 
sand visitors shedding dollars freely is to 
come true. There are rumors and rumors 
of new hotels, and the big house spoken of 
above has actually bought a deep lot with 
sixty feet front on the Prado, on which it 
is building a lofty annex to be ready for the 
seasor of 1920-1921. 

Of other projects there are many, but 
many are as yet mere talk. The nearest 
to actual fact seems to be one for a great 
structure on the playa, or beach, at Mari- 


anao, to house a thousand guests. Ground 
is not broken for it yet, but a very exten- 
sive development scheme is being carried 
out on the playa there. 

This is a move in the right direction. It 
meets another need of Cuba and of Ha- 
vana to which insufficient attention seems 
to have been given. The fault is due to the 
overworking of the word “tourist.” <A 
tourist is one thing, and Cuba will never 
make a hundred million dollars a year out 
of tourists. Winter visitors, making long 
sojourns, are another matter, and here a 
great opportunity may be found, but in a 
large degree it will have to be created. 
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I have dwelt on the many charms and 
attractions of Havana, and much of what 
I have said applies to the whole island; 
but these things, in the main, appeal to the 
tourist. Their lure is soon worn out, and 
the interest of the visitor’s stay begins to 
flag. What is needed to hold wealthy peo- 
ple for weeks or months is the creation of 
means of recreation and enjoyment for 
them. To this end the problem will have 
to be taken up in a business way, as at the 
great health resorts of the United States. 
Probably American enterprise and Ameri- 
can capital will ultimately find the way. 





RACING, SPORTS, AND MUSIC IN HAVANA 


Havana is not without artificial induce- 
ments for the pleasure-seeker. The race- 
track furnishes excitement every day from 
November 30 to April 1. It is unnecessary 
to discuss the standard of the sport. The 
sporting element can take care of itself; all 
others can amuse themselves without burn- 
ing their fingers. There is baseball all the 
year round, and in the winter American 
teams go down and add to the excitement. 

The great Spanish handball game of pe- 
lota, or jai alai, may be enjoyed every 
night, with incidental pools and betting for 
those who like to take a chance. Grand 
opera is given in the winter—at fabulous 
prices. Emmy Destinn and the Spanish 
tenor Lazaro were stars this winter at the 
National Theater. The Spanish drama 
soon loses interest for those who do not 
know the language well, but there are 
usually a circus or two on the Prado—good 
ones, too—and the town is alive with 
“ movies.”” Automobiles can be hired at 
fair rates, or owners can bring in their own 
cars under bond, and there are hundreds 
of miles of fine driving in the lovely sur- 
rounding country. 

But all these things do not fill the bill. 
They do not supply the rest and peaceful 
recreation that is to be found at Miami or 
Palm Beach. The swimming and fishing 
at Marianao are rather far away from the 
good hotels. The country club’s golf-links 
are excellent, and the club is liberal in 
granting privileges, but they, too, are a 
trifle out of the way, and the outsider uses 
them on sufferance. 

What is most needed, then, is the com- 
bination of hotel and beach and sea with 
all the artificial enjoyments that the up-to- 
date demand for ease and luxury finds else- 
where. This sort of facility, and this alone, 
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will hold large numbers of spenders for long 
periods and make of winter pleasuring in 
Cuba a substantial interest. The island 
affords several suitable locations for such 
an enterprise. 

There is, for instance, the wide, sandy 
beach at Varadero, near Cardenas, about 
a hundred miles east of Havana, on the 
border of the ocean. Already it is a chosen 
summer refuge of Cubans, and Chautauqua 
has found it out as a resting-place cooled 
by the trade winds. The Cubans have 
built a row of villas upon the dunes behind 
the long, shelving strand. They hold a 
regatta there every year. Bathing and 
boating are excellent. Every tropical fish 
up to tarpon is caught in the offing, and 
duck-shooting is good in the season. For 
Americans, of course, the winter with its 
tempered sun is the time of promise. It 
only needs the touch and the dollar of en- 
terprise to bring such a place to life. 

There is no likelihood that Cuba will 
ever seriously impair the prosperity of the 
northern springs and beaches. There will 
always be enough “drys” and stay-at- 
homes to keep these humming. But there 
is every reason to believe that the island 
‘and its gay capital have a great prospect 
before them as a playground. The climate 
from November to April is that of a con- 
tinuous June. The health record is remark- 
able. Statistics make it the healthiest 
country in the world. 

The Cubans are an amiable people, al- 
ways friendly to Americans. The language 
difficulty is negligible. Havana is an easy 
city to navigate, and excellent English may 
be found everywhere that business is done, 
from the souvenir shop on Obispo to the 
restaurant on the Parque Central. 

Amid strange surroundings the sojourner 
feels at ease and with friends. The bright 
atmosphere and lively spirit of the place 
fill him with the joy of living. 

I never heard of any one who regretted 
a week or a month spent in Havana, or 
who thought his money ill spent. It is like- 
ly we shall all be going there in a few years. 
No one will think he has seen the world 
until he has made the trip. 

Not the least admirable outgrowth of the 
new intercourse will be the ever better un- 
derstanding and more determined amity 
that must result between the American 
people and the smaller nation which is their 
near neighbor, and which their altruistic 
impulse helped to a birth of freedom. 















UR summer cabin was below the 
() village of Cone, on the far side of 

the river. From the porch we saw 
the full sweep of the valley, the full high 
circle of the hills. The distant ones were 
covered with a green moss of trees, but on 
those nearer the town bare patches of the 
pink-graveled earth showed where hatchet 
and surreptitious saw had slowly eaten away 
the timber. 

To us who came for a short month or 
two, bringing our linens for an annual 
bleaching in the golden sunshine, and our 
whims that called for picnicking in the 
crystal mountain air, the hills were lyrical, 
heaven-kissing. To the people who lived 
the drab circle of their lives in Cone these 
hills rising around them—tyrannical, in- 
different—were like some gigantic iron cable 
that twisted and closed them in. 

The boulder-teased river hurried its 
small, white billows like frightened sheep 
beyond our door. We had no passers-by— 
except one. 

Every evening, as the clear, cool light in 
front of the sunset illumined the valley, 
gilding fence-posts and toppling into long 
shadow-pools the separate trees that mount- 
ed the slopes, the cow woman and her small 
herd would come down out of the hills. 
She was as unfailing as the sunset. She 
always appeared at this same hallowed hour, 
when the leaves of the poplars grew still 
as hands folded for a sacrament, when the 
sun, in an outburst of proprietorship, flamed 
yellow and scarlet across the sky. 

She was a stricken creature with a gentle 
voice and blank, puzzled reaches of memory 
all awry. Sometimes she would stop me to 
refer confusedly to amazing topics, such as 
“ culture,” “ noblesse oblige,” “ the finished 
gentleman.” A film of fatigue would 
spread over her features, but always it 
yielded quickly to her normal quiet smile. 
The people of Cone, who seldom spoke 
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in friendliness of one another, mentioned 
her with an odd compassion, with kindness, 
and with a brevity charged with a dim sort 
of terror. 

“Oh, her!” they would answer my too 


“ Her notions don’t 
Maybe it’s a good thing 


obvious questionings. 
harm her none. 
she has ’em.” 

“Was she always—like this?” 

“ No, not always.” 

I heard vaguely that she had a son some- 
where. I spoke again to Mrs. Snyder as 
she collected my groceries on the counter 
of the store. I thought her stolid face 
blanched. 

“Yes, she has a son, but—she don’t 
know where he is. Is that all to-day?” 

As we idled on our porch those summer 
evenings we would hear the tinkling of the 
one-note iron cow-bells; we would catch the 
echo of soft, pliant hoofs; we would see 
the placid animals ambling in front of their 
strange shepherd. Sometimes one would 
lag for the extra extravagance of a few 
wayside flowers, sometimes a frisking calf 
would skip ahead; and behind them, not 
as if directing them, but as if guided by 
them, as if dragged onward by some force 
in the sunset itself, this woman in gray 
gingham, with her unclosing eyes staring 
into vacuity and her flying wisps of uncared- 
for hair, plodded patiently. 

A bit of human dust she seemed, a 
shadow moving in and out of shadows, a 
wraith resembling the pale columns of 
smoke that rose from tin chimneys in the 
village kitchens—gray fantoms of human 
wishes breathing into the lavish evening, 
evaporated into it. With her tortured rea- 
son, with her heavy feet trailing those long, 
uneven skirts, with her poverty, she em- 
phasized the glories, the joyous loveliness 
of nature in which she moved. She gave 
to the victorious hills that cupped her in, 
holding their heads to the sky like pam- 
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pered women to be kissed, the tang of a 
great cruelty. 

When she and her cows had mounted the 
graveled slope back of the town near the 
graveyard and passed the deserted, sagging 
house where once I saw a snake crawl 
through the door, and, rounding it, had 
disappeared from our sight, the evening 
that had descended upon us gently, with a 
soothing as of soft, clinging garments, 
seemed suddenly to lift its warmth and to 
leave a chill. Something like a shudder 
passed over us, and our spirits felt over- 
whelmed in the surge of a vast loneliness. 


II 


THE town of Cone could never have 
looked young. It was like a scraggly tree 
that begins in June to take on brown au- 
tumnal colors. Its poor, unpainted habi- 


tations, its store with corrugated iron walls, 
its saloon with a tall false front, on which 
were pinned antlers like a huge spider 
struggling on its back, huddled together 
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under the flaunting hills. It was as if the 
Creator had halted His caravan of trailing 
mountains in this open spot in order to 
enjoy the sunlight and the white-fingered 
streams, to play with His toys of colored 
blocks of stone and pine-tree jackstraws, 
taking no thought or heed of men. For 
the hills, and not the men, had dominion 
here. It was they that possessed the earth. 
The men were intruders. 

But Cone was at its prime when Kenneth 
Wilbur and his wife and little son arrived 
there, coming with their share of hidden 
tragedy, as do almost all who come to Cone; 
coming at the end of many quests, of be- 
wildered seekings; coming to this fragment 
of civilization, broken from its stem, which 
by chance of solitude and failure and dis- 
tance and loneliness had formed into a 
town. Crumbs of human energy had here 
lodged and sifted together in the uncon- 
scious magnetizing of human particles that 
brings men side by side. 

In all the people of Cone—sometimes in 
their speech, sometimes in some unexpected 
grace of manner, often in their names— 
there were traces of ancient and forgotten 
lineage. Hutchinson, Culver, Lynn, Mar- 
tyn—the waste of great families had been 
cast into this remote hollow like the seeds 
of withering oaks. 


DUST SHE SEEMED, A SHADOW MOVING IN AND OUT OF SHADOWS, A WRAITH 


RESEMBLING THE PALE COLUMNS OF SMOKE THAT ROSE FROM TIN 
CHIMNEYS IN THE VILLAGE KITCHENS 
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The tragedy of the Wilburs differed in 
many respects from the tragedies of their 
neighbors. It was at once greater and less, 
for it had in it, exalting it, the leaven of 
unconquerable love. 

“ This is the end of the world, Alice!” 
said Kenneth Wilbur to his young wife as 
they stood in their doorway on the day of 
their arrival in Cone. ‘“ We can get no 
farther back, dear. We have had so many 
retreatings—too many!” 

He lifted the cool hands of his wife and 
covered his own face with them. 

“We will get well here,” she answered 
gently, “ and forget. It is so still. Every- 
thing is at peace, only the river there, 
tumbling and singing.” 

In the town, down the hill in front of 
them, there was fresh whitewash on several 
of the houses. The home of the storekeeper 
exuded yellow paint and corresponding af- 
fluence; the schoolhouse contained pupils. 
There was the same fine, clear air then as 
now; something that made you want to 
laugh and, at the top of even a little hill, 
stop to take a full breath that wouldn’t 
quite come. 

A log-wagon rumbled on the road, brakes 
creaking, haunches of horses high, each hoof 
digging with a jerk into the slanting earth. 
They watched it a moment. 

“ There, Kenneth, that’s good work! 
How would that do?” 

“ Driving a log-wagon in the Rockies? 
Yes; it would be better for me than driving 
a blue-ribbon in some thorse-show. It’s— 
it’s all anticlimax with me, isn’t it, Alice?— 
all but you.” 

He looked down at the graceful figure 
beside him and drew her into his arms. 
Their little six-year-old son, his blue eyes 
softly wide, looked up at them from his pile 
of sand. 

“See how pretty mother is, Kennie,” 
said his father. “ Isn’t she darling, with her 
brown hair and cheeks that we must get 
more color in?” 

The blue eyes lighted with dimpled 
smiles. The boy, aware of something dif- 
ferent and fine and joyous in his parents, 
grew shy before the vision of happiness. 
He rose quickly and came running to his 
mother’s side. She rubbed her hand upon 
his cheek caressingly. 

How good it was to stand there, all three 
of them together! All were conscious of a 
restful finality to their wandering. The 
content of his parents filled the boy with 
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bliss like the oncoming of sleep. Some- 
how, he knew that things had definitely 
changed for them. Now his father would 
not mumble words that hurt to hear, and 
his mother would no longer sob when fur- 
niture tumbled over because his father 
staggered through the rooms. His father 
had so often been like that; his mother had 
so often been frightened! 

There was never just this before—this 
happiness with arms interlocked, and the 
mountains near enough to touch; the scent 
of pine-trees, and up in the sky at noonday 
a gauzy streak of moon. No, before there 
was always confusion; always a getting 
ready to go where no one wanted to go; 
always his mother packing things—her 
hands strajning to pull down the stiff iron 
clamps of the trunk or to make the bag 
close. 

Those moments, standing here on the hill- 
top, were new and beautiful. 

That afternoon a little girl, Gertrude 
Blair, made overtures. She took Kennie up 
the gulch to pick berries; she led him to 
watch Judge Dixon break a colt; she 
climbed with him the heaps of railroad ties 
that lined the tracks. 

“You must never climb railroad cars!” 
she admonished anxiously. “ And you must 
never go near the river when it is high.” 

She enumerated many pitfalls for young 
feet, and then, as later, she did her best to 
lead him from them. 

Cone became a land of wonders to the 
little boy, and, to his parents, a land of 
health and peace: Kenneth’s father com- 
menced to laugh cheerily when he ‘talked, 
and his mother climbed hills with her 
cheeks all rosy. Then one day a strange 
man came galloping up the hill, and, stop- 
ping at their door, swung out of his saddle 
to say breathlessly: 

“* Mis’ Wilbur, there’s been an accident— 
up sawmill way. Your husband—he must 
have fallen under the wheels. He—he was 
dead when we got to him.” 


III 


CHANGES come slowly to Cone. Here 
nature operates in terms of millions of 
years. The glacier, slow-crawling, molded 
this valley and these hills, and henceforth 
they remain quiescent or alter impercepti- 
bly in stealthy crackings and creakings. 

Even the dead branch that protruded 
over Camel Back when the Wilburs came 
to Cone hung now, at the end of fourteen 
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years, as it had hung then. Nature re- 
mained unaltered, retaining through the 
years its majesty of self-approval. The 
town changed more perceptibly, declining 
slowly, visibly; the brown rust of storms 
always deepening on the walls of sheds and 
houses. But when change came to the 
people themselves, it came with a stagger- 
ing onrush—suddenly, unexpectedly, felling 
with one blow. Like a leaping tiger it 
descended, bearing sorrow or terror or death 
or grief in some unlooked-for form. Almost 
always it came as a retrogression; seldom a 
going forward. 

By devious routes change came to the 
people of Cone, but the material carrier was 
usually the morning train. It came sway- 
ing out of the canon, curling,the heavy 
smoke over its shoulder like a girl’s soft 
braid. Its energy and its sound lured list- 
less men down from the hills, like cattle in 
search of a salt-lick. Its whistle mocked 
the distance, the aloofness, the isolation of 
the place, and emphasized them. 

The train seemed to take more than it 
brought; for it robbed the little huddling 
village of its silence, its secrecy, its peace. 


It dripped its cinders on the men of Cone 


like confetti tossed to the poor from a royal 
balcony at the stale end of carnival time. 
The sound of its loud swishing was soon 
pinched into the distant hills; but the cin- 
dery scent of it lingered and disturbed and 
muddied the purity of the crystal air, just 
as its presence disturbed something deep in 
the heart of those watching it. 

One day the thin, loose mail-bag flung 
from the baggage-car yielded a surprise 
whose burden was good fortune. 

Gertrude Blair was in the store when the 
letters were sorted. 

“ They’s a letter here for Mis’ Wilbur. 
You might take it to her, Gertrude, if you’re 
goin’ that way,” said Mr. Snyder from his 
rheumatic perch behind the post-office 
grating. 

Up on the hill, in front of her home, 
Mrs. Wilbur was helping weak vines to 
the support of white strings. 

“A letter! For me!” she exclaimed. 

Any letter would have been surprising; 
this unopened envelope proclaimed signifi- 
cance. In the corner was printed the name 
of an Eastern law firm, and the typewritten 
address was complete even to the right 
spelling of the middle name. Clearly it was 
a letter of importance. 

But important news means important 
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change, and change means danger. So long 
the years had been, so unaltering, so still, 
that she drew back instinctively from the 
imminence of variation. Instinctively she 
wished to delay, to defer. 

“ Going to get berries in your pail, Ger- 
trude?” she asked. 

“ Yes, I promised Willie a dumpling for 
supper.” 

‘* Perhaps you'll see Kenneth. He’s gone 
to round up some cattle for Judge Dixon.” 

“Oh, I am not going that far!” Gertrude 
protested, her eyelids fluttering. 

“Is everything all right at your house 
now, dear?” 

The young face shadowed. 

“ Father was away again yesterday. 

“Oh, I’m sorry! But he doesn’t strike 
you any more, does he?” 

“No. He’d better not!” 

On the hillside to the east Mrs. Wilbur 
spied a horseman. 

““There’s Kenneth! There he is!” she 
shouted, her face lighting. ‘See how he 
rides! No one can ride as he does!” 

The eyes of the two women followed the 
distant figure, every motion of which 
showed grace and daring and sure guidance 
of his horse down the precipitous path. His 
long legs hung easily in the stirrups; his 
back was straight; his gun hung from the 
pommel of his saddle. Small rivulets of 
gravel trickled down from the little wounds 
in the earth made by the feet of the horse. 
Some range cattle were running in front. 
The horse whisked his tail, and Kenneth 
vanished round Camel Back while the 
women watched. 

The girl turned then and went on up the 
hill—a slender maiden, lovely of line and 
feature, with a strange, appealing, stifled 
drama in her brown eyes and unsmiling 
lips, with far-inherited finenesses in all her 
bearing. 

Mrs. Wilbur, acutely conscious of the 
stiff letter in her apron, dried her milk-tins 
and put them on a bench in the sun. She 
lifted the towel over her bread to look at 
the white mass. She stepped into her son’s 
room and slowly smoothed the coverlet of 
his bed. Finally she went out to the front 
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porch and, sitting on the step facing the 
unmoved mountains, she opened and read 
her letter. 

Her heart pounded, her eyes flashed. 
Delight, amazement, vague alarm clutched 
at her as the full meaning of the letter slow- 
She 


ly unfolded. She read and reread it. 





















could realize its import only by degrees. It 
dazzled her. 


According to the last will and testament of 
Chandler Read Wilbur, your son Kenneth, as yet 
under age, being nineteen years and ten months 
old, is bequeathed . . . . the means necessary to 
. ... four years in the University of ... . his 
school year to begin immediately. Had your son 
been over twenty-five at the time of his uncle’s 
death, the bequest was to be canceled in entirety. 
As the bequest now stands, Kenneth Wilbur will 
remain under the direction . . . . a period cover- 
ing not less than seven years. No relative is to 
accompany him or to see him until the expiration 
of at least two years. Expenses in full... . 
accessory income as required . . . . last living 
member of family ....a gentleman ....asa 
gentleman should live . . . . creditably to bear 
name . 


These significant fragments of the docu- 
ment her eyes telegraphed to her mind. 
Her Kenneth! This was beyond any 
dreams she had ever had for him. Not that 
she had not known countless dreams and 
longings oppressive with impotence! Back 
in a dim recess of her consciousness she 
feared Cone, feared something malign lurk- 
ing in its stillness. Always she had wanted 
to get away; but where could she have 
prospered more? And where could little 
muscles have strengthened more steadily, 
or blue eyes been so enriched with nature’s 
splendors? 

Perhaps if she had been less stunned by 
her husband’s death, if life had not seemed 
dearer here because of a grave, if those 
first years had not robbed her of capacity 
for adventure, she might somehow have 
broken away from the claws of these hills. 
“When Kennie is older we may go.” These 
words often paid tribute to the dull premo- 
nition that haunted her. But it was with 
her as with the other people of Cone—pro- 
test grew faint under acceptance, and the 
call of the distant world became always 
dimmer. And now Kenneth was to go—to 
go brilliantly! 

Of late she had sensed a hint of trouble, 
of disappointment, of maturity about her 
boy. Sometimes he seemed burdened with 
thought, as if already he was visited with 
the cares of a’man, of a strong man with 
secrets. The eager look of early boyhood 
in his eyes was not always present. Was 
he beginning to suspect that life is a negli- 
gent mother who overlooks many of her 
children? 

But now the problem was taken out of 
her hands, and solved. Life was coming to 
Kenneth in beautiful dignity. He was 
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among the favored of earth. Her stubborn, 
fiery Kenneth! Only wonderful things 
could be in store for him, her self-willed 
giant! 

In the town there was no one like him. 
Among the other men of Cone he was as a 
pine-tree, stern and aloof, rising in a grove 
of fretful aspens. He had personality and 
power, a kind of austere sovereignty, a 
detachment of manner that charmed her. 
His team of burros and his cart might have 
been a coach and four. He made the moun- 
tains his estate. The sound of his saw hum- 
ming through the silent evening, as he cut 
big stacks of cord-wood, seemed to her like 
the river and the wind, a part of nature. 

In his fearless soul there was a quality 
that overcame the mountains and tamed 
them. He was unchecked and free; his 
spirit was untrammeled by the thousand lit- 
tle fears a city might have engrafted on 
him. He knew a marvelous liberty—liberty 
greater than that of kings—and it made a 
king of him. He had known no discipline 
but her love and that which the simple 
bigness of his world imposed—the long 
patience of days and distances. He was 
capable of any act that his integrity justi- 
fied. She recalled his mighty anger on the 
day when he had caught Nick Beatty in 
the act of torturing a burro. 

She read the letter again. How could 
she wait for him to come home that eve- 
ning? How could she keep her news to 
herself? She felt a suffocating need to 
impart it. It was the first good news she 
ever had to share with her neighbors; the 
first news of any sort in years. She de- 
cided to go to the store with her letter, to 
tell the Snyders and others who would be 
there about it. 

She got out a fresh white waist, brushed 
her hair and coiled it carefully, then put on 
her straw hat. She looked into a little 
cracked mirror, and was pleased at what 
she saw. Had fourteen years really made 
so little difference? Or was it this sudden 
news? She felt young and buoyant. 

As she passed through the village she saw 
men standing in the unshaded square and 
sitting on the bench alongside the saloon, 
whittling. There was the loafer, Jim Blair, 
Gertrude’s father, the one man in Cone 
with whom Kenneth had no speech—not 
since that morning when he had found Blair 
caught in the iron trap that Kenneth had 
placed in his diminishing wood-pile. There 
was big Aleck Perkins, who had ventured to 
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the city and the prize-fighting ring and had 
come home with a permanently twisted jaw. 
There was old man Lynn, with his sinister 
glances and his silence. 


HE CRUSHED THE LET- 

TER AND WALKED OVER TO 

GERTRUDE'S FATHER. “ YOU GOING TO 

BE IN TOWN ALL DAY?” HE ASKED SLOWLY 


All were in faded blue cotton overalls, 
all wore shapeless felt hats drawn over their 
eyes so that they had to lift their chins on 
the rare occasions when they spoke. Their 
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THE AUDIENCE, 


KENNETH SPEAKING TO BLAIR ! 
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A SHUDDER PASSED THROUGH 
WHAT DID IT FOREBODE ? CONE 


HAD ENOUGH ENMITY ALREADY—WERE THERE TO BE YET MORE BLOWS AND CURSES ? 


eyes were red from wind, their faces over- 
sunned. She felt as if she was seeing them 
for the first time. Too much of one scene 
was in their eyes, too unstirred a blood in 
their veins. Not poverty, not want, but 
hard, dry, cumulative lack of enthusiasm, 
the blight of too little life, of too juiceless 
foods in their bodies, and too unworthy 
thoughts in their minds. 

If it were only that! But she knew, too, 
that there was something in these men 


worse than indifference and idleness. They 
hated one another. These neighbors that 
the hills pressed close together felt for one 
another only dull, smoldering antagonism. 
Mumblings of discord were ceaseless among 
them. More than once she had seen a fist 
shoot out from an empty pocket and had 
heard the crunch of flesh and bone as a 
man sprawled, cursing, on the ground. 
And more than once in these fourteen years 
she had heard a gun fired as Cone added 
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one more murder to the records in the coun- 
ty court. 

She caught at her heart. 
not be like these men! 

As she crossed the road to the store she 
felt acutely the deepened silence, the slow, 
unquesting emptiness that fell upon the 
village in the wake of the train. Somewhat 
flushed, somewhat shy, she entered the cool 
dark of the store. Men from the hills were 
sitting on the counter. A little boy tapped 
a copper coin on the rounded glass case 
and craned his neck to contemplate the 
withered cakes and candies it contained. 
Mr. Snyder sat in Falstaffian comfort on 
a broad chair tilted against the counter, a 
heavy cane of peeled cedar between his 
knees. His round face shone in the dim- 
ness. Mrs. Snyder leaned comfortably on 
her elbows near the weighing-scales, rolling 
her tongue. 

“ Git your letter, Mis’ Wilbur?” 

“ Oh, that’s what I’ve come to tell you 
about. It’s wonderful! Kenneth is to go 
away. He has been left a—a fortune!” 

“ Well, I swan!” exclaimed Mr. Snyder. 

“Tf that don’t beat all!” said Mrs. 
Snyder. 

No one found words sufficient or suitable 
to match their interest, their gladness, per- 
haps their dim jealousy. 

“It’s a good thing for the boy,” re- 
marked one onlooker. 

“‘ Goin’ to make a dude of him, eh?” said 
another. 

And Jim Blair, who had come slouching 
in, his head sinking down into his shoul- 
ders, his sleeve wiping brown stains from 
his mouth, mumbled: 

“ Yes—now he’ll go, after you’ve had all 
the trouble to raise him. I tell ye children 
is a ungrateful lot, a big care. I wouldn't 
be in Cone if it wasn’t for them kids of 
mine. They tie a man down, kids do; and 
then, when they gets ready, they up and 
leave you, without a thought for all you've 
done for ’em.” 

His audience gave him the silent courtesy 
vouchsafed to lies. Perceiving the lack of 
sympathy that greeted him, he turned and 
went skulking through the door, his small 
son following him. 
“ Him talking! 





Her boy must 


I’m tired of listening to 


him. Him whose poor wife died along 0’ 
the drudgery he put upon her! How Ger- 
trude stands it I don’t know. And she’s 


just as patient! She makes a good home 


for him; and one son a section-boss up the 
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road supporting them! I’m sorry for Ger- 
trude, a pretty thing like her! And what 
does she get! No one ain’t goin’ to leave 
her no will and testament. I guess she 
feels bitter sometimes—especially this sum- 
mer, when all them frolicking city girls was 
about. I’ve watched her lookin’ at their 
skirts without petticoats, and their thin 
waists over pink things, and their tall boots 
laced up the front, makin’ their ankles so 
trim. I guess she was comparin’ her own 
black shoes that she bought of us—” 

‘ *Twarn’t their clothes,” interrupted Mr. 
Snyder, “so much as their fun that stung 
Gertrude. I’ve seen her a peerin’ out of 
her windows at a group of ’em as they went 
by dancin’ and singin’, hangin’ on to 
one another’s shoulders, bending over with 
laughin’ at somethin’. She had her own 
thoughts about herself then, I reckon.” 

Judge Dixon spat with deliberation, with 
prowess. He climbed to the counter la- 
boriously and, having set his stiff legs to 
dangling and his head to nodding, said to 
Mrs. Wilbur through the shriveled leather 
of his face: 

“ *Tain’t easy for you, ma’am, Kenneth’s 
going ain’t!” 

“ | haven’t thought of that part of it yet, 
judge. No—it won’t be easy for me. 
Why, it takes all my strength away just to 
think of it!” 

She laughed a faint little laugh and 
pushed her hat from her brow as if for air. 

As she journeyed back to her home the 
hill seemed strangely steep. She saw a 
flower on the roadside, and stood over it 
while resting. It was a shrunken, thorny 
cactus with one crimson bloom. 

“It is like me,” she told herself. 
me and Kenneth!” 

Her news had traveled fast, and as she 
passed a weather-stained shack where dusty 
chickens were rooting in gray pebbles, Min- 
nie Freeland came out. Picking up her 
baby from the road and planting him on 
her hip, she inquired: 

“When will Kenneth go, Mis’ Wilbur?” 

“Oh, Minnie! I don’t know yet. I’m 
afraid very soon.” 

She spoke softly, jerkily, her tones con- 
trasting with the harsh accents of the 
younger woman. 

‘““T suppose you'll take on like that cow 
o’ yourn when her calf was stolen,” con- 
tinued the heedless Minnie. ‘‘ Two days it 
run up and down this road, crossin’ back 
and forth over the river, its head pushed 


“ Like 
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HE WAS UNCONSCIOUS OF THE EYES UPON HIM. 


HE AND HIS DEAD WERE ALONE, AND THEY 


WHISPERED TOGETHER IN LOCKED YET FANTOM NEARNESS 


for’ard, lookin’, lookin’. No one could sleep 
for its bellerin’, poor thing!” 

“I suppose I will be like that,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Wilbur as she looked off to the 
unseeing hills and to her small house, which 
stared at her from its two front windows, as 
if aghast. 

As she moved on, Gertrude, returning 
from berrying, approached her. 


” 


‘“‘ Gertrude!” she called. ‘“ That letter 
you brought me—it had great news in it. 
It offers Kenneth — an education — a for- 
tune. He will go away—he will go East.” 

“ Go away? Go—go from Cone? Leave 
it?” The girl’s face seemed suddenly drawn; 
her eyes widened. “‘ Oh, but Kenneth won’t 
go! I’m sure he won’t! He—he has lived 
here all his life!” 
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“ But how could he refuse? It’s like a 
story in a book. He must go at once, they 
write, and for years, leaving everything.” 

“ Leaving—you?” 

“ Especially me, I guess. They never 
wanted me. They blamed me because Ken- 
neth’s father wasn’t like them. But what 
does that matter? Kenneth will be all that 
his father might have been. I used to 
dream things like this!” 

“Just the same,” the girl repeated, “ I 
don’t think he will go. He will refuse it 
for your sake.” 

Gertrude’s great, brown eyes—the pathos 
of them! Why were her lips so set, so 
tense with self-control ? 

The soft, blue eyes of Kenneth’s mother 
gazed into the brown eyes in front of her. 
The two glances met full, steadied an in- 
stant on each other, and passed. In Ger- 
trude’s glance, it seemed to the mother, 
there was something sharp, something that 
cut a thin scar down her heart, as a finger 
is sometimes cut on the edge of a page 
when you turn it. 

The girl looked down the sloping road, 
gashed by recent rains which, long de- 
ferred, seemed to come unwillingly and to 
destroy in retaliation. Below, near the 
store, a long-horned heifer ambled from be- 
hind unsightly sheds and sniffed at a smol- 
dering bonfire of refuse in the center of the 
road. Gertrude started to walk away, her 
shoulders drooping, her head sagging, look- 
ing as the vanquished look. 

Then she turned. 

“I suppose he will be glad to go.” There 
was a catch in her voice. 

“ Any one ought to be glad to get away 
from this hole!” 

Mrs. Wilbur watched her. Was Ger- 
trude hurt by this announcement of Ken- 
neth’s going? Gertrude’s nature held no 
hidden receptacle in which to store her in- 
juries; their poison must overflow and spill 
into every crevice of her consciousness. 
This news seemed to fall upon her like a 
sickness. She and Kenneth had grown up 
together, squabbling most of the time— 
Gertrude always keener, cleverer in school 
than Kenneth; he stronger, swifter, hap- 
pier than Gertrude in the hills. For a year 
or more they had seldom been together, 
not since that morning when Kenneth found 
her wretched father in his trap. 

But Gertrude’s look! Was it the same 
strange misery of youth denied that Mrs. 
Wilbur had seen in the eyes of her son, or 
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was it something more direct, more per- 
sonal? By Gertrude herself it was prob- 
ably uncomprehended. Was she, in some 
dim, inarticulate way, saying to her, Ken- 
neth’s mother: 

“Why do you think you are the one 
despoiled? You the one who makes the 
sacrifice? It is I, the young, I who have 
never tasted life’s recompenses!” 

IV 

THE sunset was red behind the pines 
when Kenneth came home. Nature was 
flaunting her evening beauty, trailing it 
boastfully through poor man-made ugliness. 
Through the lanes of the ashen town, under 
the trees and along the river banks, the 
cool, bright sunset sent long and stately 
shadows like princes moving in dignified 
procession. 

Mrs. Wilbur heard Kenneth unsaddle his 
horse. As he came in he smiled at his 
mother. He hung his gun on hooks in the 
wall, took a piece of a comb from a 
shelf, and, bending before a looking-glass, 
achieved a wet smoothing of his black hair. 
The toilet made his bright face shine above 
his crude clothes as the complacent hills 
shine over Cone. 

His mother began placing the thick plates 
and heavy cups on the oilcloth-covered 
table. They were unsteady in her hands 
to-night. All day long excitement, like 
forked lightning, had blazed across her 
mind. Out of the earlier hours had emerged 
a last hour of gloom. Her joy had turned 
to pain. Her feet were leaden as she 
brought in her cows and her milk-pails. All 
sorts of questions came clamoring upon her. 
Would Kenneth be glad? Would there be 
any obstacle to his going? 

As she looked up at Kenneth, his very 
presence was a tonic to her. She flung all 
disquiet away; she hid it behind a certain 
gay playfulness. 

“You haven’t heard? 
one who told you?” 

“ Heard what?” 

‘“ About the—the fortune?” 

‘Fortune? Whose fortune?” he asked 
carelessly. 

She took the letter from under her apron 
and handed it to him, her eyes filled with 
sudden tears. 

“ Yours, Kennie, 


You’ve met no 


” 


she said. 


She watched him devour the pages. 
Could his own heart be beating as was 
his mother’s? 
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He kept his eyes lowered after he had 
finished reading. What would she see when 
he lifted them and looked into hers—glad- 
ness or distress? It was hard to live 
through this moment of muffled crisis. One 
emotion, one alone, she wished to see in his 
face. 

She saw it! 

His face was glowing as he turned it 
full upon her, and in his eyes was the joy 
of youth liberated—imperious youth claim- 
ing its own, unaware of anything but youth, 
youth that flings away responsibilities like 
cobwebs, that forgets quickly and, tosses 
aside the yoke! She realized then his lack 
of need of her; but she felt, as never be- 


fore, her inescapable, eternal responsibility | 


for him. ' 

“Oh, mother)” he murmured, the daze 
of the news in HS tone. “ It’s too amazing!” 

Her-hands were clenched. 

“ Your father told me of this brother,” 
she recited slowly; “‘ but I’m not sure what 
it was he said of him. I never wanted to 
know them any more than they wanted to 
know me. He must be the one who wrote 
about five years ago to the municipality of 
Cone—that’s the way he addressed the let- 


ter—asking if your father had any living 
heirs. Judge Dixon answered him, but we 
never heard again.” 

Kenneth read the letter again, his elbows 
on his knees, his feet flat on the floor. 


What a big boy he was! And how meek 
and sweet and shy he had been before this 
happiness—as shy as he was the first day 
he came to Cone! He could never have 
been strong, tall, and broad like this if he 
had not grown up in these mountains, if 
they had not stayed on. She had done well 
to stay. 

Wasn’t Kenneth spending a long time on 
the letter this second reading? No, he was 
not reading it. His eyes were away from 
it, and he breathed like a man in pain— 
breathed in great, deep breaths that lifted 
his whole frame. He seemed eaten and 
torn by some passion obscure to her. 

He rose. He tossed the letter on the 

table. He strode a step or two around the 
room. 
“Mother!” he said, the joy gone from 
him. “I—” He checked himself and sat 
down heavily. “I can’t leave you alone in 
these mountains, can I?” 

She put her hand on the back of his 
chair, steadying herself. She lifted her 
apron to her eyes. She put her hand full 
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over her mouth as gratitude to him caught 
her and choked her. 

“ Think what it will mean to me, Ken- 
neth, to picture you in your new life,” she 
steadied her voice to say. “I shall see you 
talking quietly to nice people in a big, fine 
room, surrounded by beautiful things. I’ve 
almost forgotten—and you’ve never known 
—the great, splendid world that lies be- 
yond these mountains.” 

“T don’t know that I want to go, 
mother.” 

“Why, Kenneth!” 

She groped for his meaning. She knew 
how willingly Kenneth kept away from the 
city beyond them on the plains. It loomed 
chaotic, noisy, forbidding. The men who 
went on trips to it got no farther than its 
dregs, its edges of benighted streets. They 
returned heavy-eyed, leering, ashamed, and 
sluggish. 

She knew, too, how Kenneth responded 
to suavity of manner and grace of every 
kind. Her painstaking care of the house 
pleased him; he appreciated the soft cor- 
rectness of her speech. It was Gertrude’s 
refinement that caused him to favor her— 
Gertrude, who was like a flower meant for 
a conservatory but now braving the winds 
under the high clouds. 

They sat down to supper. They were 
silent. They could hear the cows stirring 
in the sheds and walking around the yard. 
They gave each other little unwonted kind- 


‘nesses. He rose to fill her teacup from the 


steaming kettle. She watched his plate and 
scooped out extra gravy. They tended 
each other with selfless and poignant 
shielding. 

She rose and went into her son’s room. 
During the day she had got out a long- 
unused traveling-bag. Already she had be- 
gun to go over his clothes, to fold his coarse 
socks, to examine the neck-bands of his 
few white shirts. She had fondled them as 
she had fondled his baby things before he 
was born. 

Kenneth took the bag from her as she 
came back. 

“TI remember you strapping this up long 
ago, mother, and a tear falling on it when 
you thought I wasn’t looking. You seemed 
always to be getting it ready. Do you 
know, even yet I sometimes wake at night 
and think I hear you crying as in my baby- 
hood. I used to laugh at first in my out- 
grown crib, thinking you were laughing. 
You don’t cry like that any more.” 
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He leaned toward her and patted her 


hand. 

“ Not since your father died,” she said. 

“ You cried hard enough that time!” 

“ But I didn’t cry after you began to 
scream, Kennie. I think I frightened you, 
or perhaps death frightened you.” 

“T remember how you clung to me when 
the man told us about my father. You 
had never clung that way before. It was 
always I who was clinging to you. You 
always drew me to you, but that time you 
were heavy and clung to me. You saw it, 
and loosened your hold, and ever since—”’ 

“We have been clinging to each other 


equally.” 


“Oh, I haven’t done anything for you, . 


mother; you’ve done it all.” 

“You are my only support in life, Ken- 
neth. It’s that way with a mother and her 
one son. Life cannot harm me so long as 
you are safe. I have had so much happi- 


ness during these years with you, dear, that 
perhaps I have already had my share.” 
They had not said so much to each other 
in all their lives; but now, at this sudden 
diverging of their destinies, the flood-gates 
of speech were opened. They basked in 


each other’s love. Moment after moment 
passed, an hour or more. In that full com- 
munion of words they entered the great 
pathless spaces of the heart that lie beyond 
words. Then unwittingly she uttered a 
sentence that brought back a touch of 
estrangement between them. 

“‘T have told Gertrude,” was all she said. 

He looked up sharply. 

“* What did she say?” 

“* Not very much. She will think a great 
deal, won’t she?” 

Kenneth made no answer. 
stern. 

‘She has always been fond of you—” 

The mother did not continue. She felt 
the invisible gates of loneliness closing once 
more between herself and her son. Their 
deep hour of confidence was over. 

“ T’'ll take the jacks to Cliff in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “ Bill Glover will buy them, 
I think.” 

He was going, then! He was going! 
She held her fingers to her throbbing 
temples. 

Impetuously Kenneth extended his two 
arms along the table and buried his head 
in them. 

“ T—I’m afraid I want to go too much, 
and I want to stay too much.” 


His face was 


MAGAZINE 

She put her hand on his shoulder. He 
turned and caught it. 

‘“* Whatever I can do for you, mother, I 
ought to do. You haven’t had much. You 
gave up everything for my father—” 

“Oh, my dear!” she exclaimed, sitting 
beside him again. “ It was nothing to give 
up everything for him. I wanted to! I 
was glad to!” 

“Why?” 

“ It’s very simple, Kennie—I loved him.” 

Another great breath shook him. 

“You felt like that because you—you 
cared like that!” His eyes were far from 
her. “I can understand, mother; I can 
understand.” 

He picked up his cap and went out. 

Vv 

Later in the evening Mrs. Wilbur 
walked to the corral. The stars were wink- 
ing gay secrets to the mountains that 
circled, dark and velvety, around the valley. 
There was stillness. She heard only the 
purring of the river and the small wind 
that went sighing through the pine-trees. 
She leaned on her fence, contemplating the 
wide reaches of beauty spread before her. 
She felt protection in the darkness, in the 
stars, in the night. Nature, like a parent, 
was promenading hand in hand with the 
planets. The woman’s littleness merged 
into the vast spectacle. She felt her destiny 
and the destiny of her son moving on in a 
journey that was regulated as the stars are 
regulated, and that could not be changed. 

The moon advanced slowly, smoothly 
across the sky, which seemed like a vast 
bowl of lapis lazuli. Nothing could check 
its silent march. Her own human world 
might flame to ashes, but the moon would 
feel no ripple, no stir. 

With the thought, the old premonition 
beat its wings like a captive bird in her 
consciousness. She doubted the beneficence 
of the future. The old past was good. A 
physical ache, a physical strain pressed on 
the sides of her brow. 

Beyond the graveyard, the round, curv- 
ing hill was cast into deep shadow. It 
loomed as an unguessed presence, indis- 
tinct, without outline. Assertive by day, it 
melted now into the darkness. It and the 
sky were merged like lovers who pass as 
strangers during inquisitive sunlight hours, 
but draw close at the midnight. 

Slowly, out of the night, the sound of 
footsteps came to the watching woman, and 





HE WALKED OVER TO HIS 
RIFLE. “KENNETH!” 
HIS MOTHER GASPED. 
“ WHERE—.WHERE 
ARE YOU GOING?” 


a low murmur of voices 
—a man’s voice and a 
woman’s. It was Ken- 
neth and Gertrude! 

Kenneth’s tone had a 
strange new ring in it, 
hoarse and tender and 
deep and manly, the 
tone of intense emotion. 
was she sobbing? 

The night began to fill with solemnity, 
and the dominance of the mountains seemed 
to fade, to diminish, to make way for some- 
thing greater than themselves. Gertrude’s 
voice rose as a voice is raised at the giving 
way of charged repressions, the surrender- 
ing of pent-up silence. 

“Because of me?” she was saying. 
“ You don’t want to go because of me? If 
it were not for me you’d go gladly?” 

“Yes,” he answered; “but because of 
you I'll stay gladly.” 

The mother caught at a post. How blind 
her own love had made her! Only now to 
realize that she was secondary in Ken- 
neth’s heart! Kenneth! If he loved, he 
would love as she herself had loved—with a 
love that willingly relinquished everything 
for the beloved! 

She felt no resentment at her discovery. 
She honored human love too greatly for re- 
sentment; but the swift thought that tor- 
tured her was that Gertrude’s cares, Ger- 
trude’s tragedy, the blight of her wretched 
father, were falling upon her boy! 


And Gertrude— 


Tes Sie cS 


Nothing now—nothing!—must prevent 
Kenneth’s going. He must go; he must go 
at once! She would speak to Gertrude. 
The girl must add relinquishment to her 
other woman’s tragedies, as Gertrude, of 
all women, would! Kenneth was called to 
share in the riches of earth, to belong to 
fabulous cities; he was not a man of Cone, 
blear-eyed, sunburnt, shriveling in that 
desolate place, worth less than a good 
burro! 

The moon flung over a pine-tree, reveal- 
ing with its high white search-light the 
figures of the lovers. The arms of Ken- 
neth, in their young strength and softness, 
were drawing to him the tall, slender form 
of the girl. She surrendered to the caress 
as if all that was desolate in her heart, all 
that was tense and unyielding in her frame, 
melted, relaxed, rested; she was molding 
herself to the demand of his passion, and 
she knew, at this hour of giving, only re- 
ceiving. He was crushing her to him, both 
of them forgetting all suffering and all 
struggle; making whatever their lives had 
known of bitterness contribute now and be- 
come joy! Kenneth’s mother heard their 
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little shuddering laugh of rapture; she saw 
their lips meet. 

It had taken only a moment for this 
vision. She turned quickly and entered her 
door. 

In a few moments Kenneth came in. He 
and Gertrude must have fled swiftly from 
their happiness, startled into fear of it, 
perhaps, as is the way of the young. The 
mother did not call to her son, nor he to 
her. She listened to his tossing and finally 
to the slow, even breathing of his slumber. 

Through her window she could see the 
little houses of the village huddling ob- 
scurely. A hush was over the world save 
when a donkey brayed far off, or the river 
crooned loudly as the wind caught up its 
voice. It seemed that there was repose 
everywhere except in her own heart. 

Suddenly a sound startled her, shook her 
awake: Had she heard a scream—a wo- 
man’s scream? Perhaps she had fallen 
asleep and had dreamed — her mind was 
overexcited. Perhaps it was she herself 
who had cried out. The stillness fell about 
her again. She lay back on her pillow, and 
pushed her hot hair away from her face. 

VI 

THE morning spread glistening veils of 
dew over the hills and the valley. It 
awakened singing. The air was like a 
mirror without dust. ; 

“ T’ll leave Molly for you to milk, Ken- 
nie, and I’ll go down to the store for some 
things we need for breakfast. We must 
have a continuous party from now until 
you go away.” 

Kenneth gazed at his mother, his face 
happy. 

‘“* Maybe we'll have another talk at break- 
fast like we had at supper,” he replied. 
“ But get the things, mother. I'll follow 
and carry them up the hill.” 

In the road, outside the store, Mrs. W:]- 
bur was aware of some unwonted con- 
fusion; a kind of grim excitement. A group 
of women were talking together on the 
other side of the tracks; the section men 
had halted their hand-car and were asking 
questions. People were collecting. 

She entered the store. The little brother 
of Gertrude Blair was talking, his eyes 
startled at the alarm he saw he was creat- 
ing. He was telling that Gertrude had dis- 
appeared—had gone away in the night. 
“Why did she go?” 

“ Perhaps because father beat her.” 
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“* Aw!” mumbled the dull-eyed and ugly 
man, jerking back his son. “ Aw, I scarce- 
ly struck her. Like that I come. That 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, would it?” He flapped 
a loose arm against Judge Dixon’s shoulder. 
“I don’t lay hands on my kids unless they 
deserve it. She didn’t come in until about 
midnight. Nice company she must keep!” 
He slouched away from Kenneth, who had 
just entered the door, but he continued to 
mumble: “ Gertrude’s been mighty ornery 
of late. I don’t know what’s got into the 
girl!” 

“Was it Gertrude I heard scream?” 
some one asked. 

“1 heard the scream, too,” said another. 

“ And I ”—another. 

Encouraged, the boy continued: 

“* Gertrude came to my bed. She had on 
her white dress. There was blood on her 
face, for when she kissed me I felt it, and 
it wasn’t tears. She gave me her bank— 
it’s full, too. And—oh, yes!—she gave me 
this.” He took a letter from his cotton 
trousers and handed it to Kenneth. “ She 
told me to give it to you.” 

Kenneth tore away the envelope. As he 
read, his face flushed and shadowed and 
paled. He crushed it between his hands, 
and looked up at Blair, staring. He walked 
over to Gertrude’s father and stood his full 
height before the man. 

“ You going to be in town all day?” he 
asked slowly. 

“T ’spect so,” 
straightening a little. 

“I might be looking for you later on,” 
said Kenneth. 

A shudder passed through the audience. 
Kenneth speaking to Blair! And in that 
tone! What did it forebode? Cone had 
enough enmity already-—were there to be 
yet more blows and curses? 

And then, before they could grasp this, 
another and a sharper sensation took its 
place. For, half sobbing, half yelling, Min- 
nie Freeland staggered into the store. 

“IT found Gertrude. She’s under them 
willow-bushes. I seen her white dress. 
You know, Kenneth—where you caught all 
them trout. The bridge is broken just 
there. Maybe she fell. There’s a scar on 
her face. She’s dead!” 

The men dashed out of the door. As 
Kenneth passed his mother he put the letter 
in her hand and said hurriedly with trem- 
bling lips: 

“ Read it. 


answered the other, 


Take good care of it.” 





A MAN OF CONE 


Mrs. Wilbur propped herself against the 
counter and read: 

If father had not struck me, I would not have 
the strength to do this. I can’t stand living with 
him any longer. I’m not sure yet what I am 
going to do. Maybe I'll go to Cliff and take the 
train from there. Maybe I—I don’t know. Willie 
can go to an orphanage—it will be nice and clean 
there. 

And now, Kenneth, you are free! You can go 
to your new life, to all the wonderful things I'll 
never see. I would have kept you from going; so 
I shall go before you go. You must not stay in 
Cone and become like the others here. 

At the spot where all had assembled, 
Mrs. Wilbur saw her son silently looking 
down at Gertrude’s still, white form, lying 
as in sleep on the green bank, beautiful and 
young forever. Minnie Freeland, sobbing, 
knelt beside the dead girl and righted the 
damp skirt. Gertrude could never coarsen 
now-—could never grow to be as Minnie 
Freeland! 

There. was no doctor, no coroner, no 
official of any kind in Cone; but Judge 
Dixon, having once in his far youth re- 
ceived some minor investiture, became 
undertaker or sheriff or clergyman as occa- 
sion required. He had taken down a door 
in the house of the Blairs. On it reverently 
he prepared to place the white, sleeping 
figure. 

“ Help me lift her, Kenneth,” he said. 

The command seemed to release all Ken- 
neth’s pent-up agony. He dropped to his 
knees, slipped one arm under Gertrude’s 
shoulders, and lifted her slightly. Then, as 
if in this cold, final touch she had conveyed 
to him the finality of their parting, he sud- 
denly seized her marble body. He closed 
his two arms violently around her, and, 
pressing his head near her ‘throat, sobbed 
her name. 

He was unconscious of the eyes upon 
him. He and his dead were alone, and they 
whispered together in locked yet fantom 
nearness. 

When he rose, he carried her a few steps 
to the crude bier. For one last moment 
she lay at peace in his arms. 

As if death were an ugly thing and to be 
hidden from the eyes of the living, the 
judge was about to draw a sheet, as custom 
told him to do, over the slender form; but 
Kenneth flung it aside. 

“ Don’t cover her yet,” he ordered. 

They lifted her then and took her across 
the village into her home. Judge Dixon 
walked at her feet and Kenneth at her 
- head, looking down at her. 
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Later on Mrs. Wilbur watched her son 
drag himself slowly up the hill. 

“ Kenneth!” 

“Don’t, mother! We won’t try to talk.” 

“T’ve made you some coffee, Kenneth. 
Come, dear!” 

“ Not yet.” 

He flung himself heavily on the step of 
the porch, and covered his face in his 
hands. A long time he sat so, and behind 
him, watching him, yearning over him and 
his sorrow, stood his mother. 

Near the store, down the hill, voices were 
lifted. She saw her son look up. Jim 
Blair was talking, playing his new réle of 
bereaved parent. Kenneth watched him 
steadily between narrowing lids. She saw 
his breathing quicken. 

As if unfolding his great height, inch by 
inch, and painfully pulling himself and his 
spirit upright, Kenneth rose and came into 
the house. He walked over to his rifle. 

“ Kenneth!” his mother gasped. ‘ Where 
—where are you going—Kenneth?” 

His broad shoulders jerked as if in 
laughter. 

“To kill my last—coyote—I guess,” he 
said. 

She placed her hand on his arm and 
peered into his face. He did not seem to 
notice her. Her hand vibrated with the 
strength of his young body, the force of his 
bitter grief. 

He threw open the breech of his rifle. 
A shell lay in the chamber. He strode 
back toward the porch, the weapon held 
caressingly in the hollow of his arm— 
where Gertrude had lain in life and in 
death. 

“Kenneth! Kenneth!” she whispered, 
choking; but he was gone. 

The mumble of his voice continued be- 
low the hill. She ran after her son—too 
late! He lifted his rifle to his shoulder and 
fired. Jim Blair was a good hundred yards 
away, but he fell over on his back. He 
scarcely twitched at all. 

VII 

THE afternoon train, like a great black 
tumbrel, dug itself out of the cafon and 
rumbled into Cone. 

“Will they give him a long term, do ye 
think?” whispered Judge Dixon to the con- 
stable, as he and the prisoner mounted the 
rear vestibule. 

“It’s sure to be a long one,” the man 
answered. “ Mebbe life.” 
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Mrs. Wilbur, with ashen, uncomprehend- 
ing face, stood beside Mrs. Snyder under 
the windows of the train. 

“TI wish he could have taken his suit- 
case with him,” she was murmuring. “ It’s 
all packed so nice and neat—just as his 
baby things looked!” 

Mrs. Snyder put her arm around her 
waist. 

The train began to move. Its wheels 
and steaming engine seemed to hesitate, 
protesting at the work given them. The 
fireman looked back from the window of 
his caboose. At the crossing the whistle 
shrieked as if it would set the hills them- 
selves to sobbing. 


When the train gave out that departing 
shriek, Mrs. Wilbur put her two hands 
over her ears. As she slowly removed them 
there was a look in her eyes that has never 
left them. They are never closed—either 
on certainty or on doubt. It is said that 
she sleeps with them open. 

Once, at the funeral of Gertrude Blair 
and of her father, Jim Blair, she laughed a 
little peal of hysteria. At no time did she 
do more than that. 


Idling, we sit on our porch, enchanted 
by the beauty of the golden evening. Be- 
yond us is the town of Cone, where from 
year to year the gnawing rust of storms 
streaks decaying sheds and houses, while 
the rust of a slower desolation overcomes 
the spirit of its people. 


MAGAZINE 


Grass grows high in many of the older 
trails, in the paths to the houses on the 
outskirts, and in the sunken doorway of 
the habitation where Jim Blair struck his 
girl—the doorway where once I saw a 
snake crawl out. From year to year the 
smoke of kitchen chimneys curls less eagerly 
heavenward. The supplies in the store be- 
come more scanty. The town grows hushed. 
Sound is only spasmodic; as when the in- 
frequent train enters blusteringly, like a 
rich donor who strolls down a _ hospital 
ward, making the sick yet more aware of 
their poverty of purse and body; or a log- 
wagon snarls its brakes on the grade. 

Always the mountains look down with 
imperial indifference, exacting nothing, giv- 
ing nothing. The shadows play across their 
face like languid eyes moving disdainfully. 

As we watch them, conscious of their 
beauty, breathing gratefully the air that 
has blown over them from far snow sum- 
mits, from peaks that drop these lesser 
hills from their sides like mantles, we hear 
the tinkle of iron cow-bells. The cow wo- 
man appears. She smiles at us blindly and 
passes; and the fair day grows chill. 

She crosses the river—the river that is 


always racing to get away, to escape the 
grip of the hills, to wee from some terror 


and lose itself in the soft folds of its 
mother, the sea. 

A midge in a sumptuous banquet-hall of 
nature this woman, as she moves on toward 
the town which, like herself, is slowly fad- 


ing to finality. 





DAWN ON 


THE HILLS 


Morn hath a secret that she never tells; 


‘Tis on her lips and in her maiden eyes; 


I think it is the way to Paradise, 
Or of the Fount of Youth the crystal wells. 
The bee has no such honey in her cells, 


Sweet as the balm that in her bosom lies, 


As in her garden of the budding skies 


She walks among the silver asphodels. 


He that is loveless and of heart forlorn, 
Let him but leave behind his haunted bed, 
And set his feet toward yonder singing star, 


Shall have for sweetheart this same secret morn; 


She shall come running to him from afar, 


And on her cool breast lay his lonely head. 


Richard Le Gallienne 





The Pilgrims 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL ADVENTURERS IN ALL HISTORY 


By Darwin P. Kingsley 


President ot the New England Society in the City of New York 


of men, women, and children which 

landed at Plymouth two hundred and 
ninety-nine years ago is to this general 
effect: 

They were members of a church in 
Scrooby, England, under the leadership or 
ministry of John Robinson; they were per- 
secuted and fled to Holland; they left Hol- 
land later for reasons never very clear to 
the average man; they sailed in the May- 
flower, and founded the colony and church 
at Plymouth in 1620. In relatively recent 
years they have come to be known as the 
Pilgrims, but to many of us the name does 
not convey any idea by which this small 
group is distinguished, when the larger 
- term “ Puritan” is used. To most men 
“Pilgrim” and “ Puritan” are _ inter- 
changeable words. 

These impressions are largely erroneous, 
and especially so in confusing the purpose 
and the ultimate achievements of Pilgrim 
and Puritan. The Puritan was the driving 
force which politically, commercially, and 
morally created New England. The Pil- 
grim, on the other hand, had no such driv- 
ing power; but he made an unequaled con- 
tribution to the progress of the world, in 
which the Puritan had only a collateral 
part. 

The nucleus of what finally became the 


Pao knowledge of the little group 


famous Plymouth church was a little group 
of farmers and laborers brought together at 
Scrooby, in the north of England, through 
the personal magnetism and capacity of 
William Brewster. They were a part, and 
a very radical part, of the Puritan revolt of 
the time. They claimed to be a church, 
but they had neither pastor nor organiza- 
tion. The first article of their creed was 
opposition to the established church, and 
while they were served from time to time 
by the Puritan clergy of that church, they 
were clear from the beginning that they 
must separate from it wholly. This was 
about 1606. 

“William Bradford united with this un- 
organized group at about this time, and 
John Robinson a little later. They were 
all spiritual rebels. Their revolt was 
against the Puritans quite as much as 
against the Episcopalians. By their stand- 
ards the Puritans were of the two the 
greater sinners, because, having seen the 
truth, they paltered and shuffled; they 
stayed in the church. 

Contrary to long-established and _ still 
persistent belief, the members of the Scroo- 
by congregation werc never persecuted by 
either church or state. They were of such 
unimportance that apparently the authori- 
ties had never heard much about them until 
1607, when they made two rather inglorious 





EDITORIAL NOTE—This article is a reprint of an address delivered at the one hundred and 
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many interests, he is also known as a special student of Shakespeare and a collector of Shakespeariana. 
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attempts to cross to Holland. They were ar- 
rested and discharged. They had violated 
the law, but they were not punished. They 
stoutly denied that they were leaving be- 
cause they were afraid. They left because 
they would not risk defilement either by 
contact with the established church or by 
contact with Puritans who stayed in the 
church. 

The Pilgrims went first to Amsterdam, 
but they didn’t like it. The city tolerated 
all sorts of religious dissent. They found 
there religious refugees from many parts of 
Europe. They even found Unitarians, and 
to your true Pilgrim no one was more sug- 
gestive of the gentleman with horns than a 
Papist or an Anglican, except a Unitarian. 
Therefore, while there was work to be had 
in Amsterdam, they finally settled in Ley- 
den—chiefly because that city had within 
it no other religious malcontents; they had 
the field of dissent all to themselves. 

The group never flourished. They were 
mostly farmers and laborers. Leyden was 
an industrial city. Its industries were 
strongly controlled by guilds, and it was 
necessary to become Dutch citizens to get 
really lucrative employment. The life was 


hard. The young people began to murmur. 


Some began to break away. Some even be- 
came Dutch citizens. 

The original emigrants were now ap- 
proaching middle life, and time was press- 
ing. They were determined to remain En- 
glish, but soon realized that they could not 
do so if they stayed in Holland. They then 
decided that while they would remain En- 
glish, they could not return to England 
without risking contamination by contact 
with Puritans. and Anglicans. 


THE CALL OF THE NEW WORLD 


The wilderness of America, with all its 
terrors, seemed to offer them the essential 
conditions. 

They discussed everything—the Indians, 
the Spaniards, the climate. One of the ter- 
rors of the New World lay in the belief that 
much drinking of water, which would be 
necessary, would infect their bodies with 
loathsome diseases. As late as 1643 Brad- 
ford expressed surprise that the change of 
air and food and the “ much drinking of 
water,” all “ enemies to health,” had not 
been fatal to most of them. Clearly the 
Pilgrim Fathers were not prohibitionists. 

They early decided not to go to James- 
town, because the Episcopal Church was 
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already established there. They tried to 
get definite concessions from the established 
church as to their own government and wor- 
ship, and then abandoned such attempts. 
Finally, in June, 1619, they got a patent 
from the Virginia Company. They con- 
cealed their real purpose, and got the patent 
in the name of John Wincob. They hoped 
to sail without revealing who they were and 
what they purposed. Later they aban- 
doned this patent for another granted by 
the Virginia Company to John Peirce and 
associates. Under this instrument their 
anonymity was complete. 

They then negotiated a seven-year con- 
tract with Thomas Weston and a group of 
London merchants, afterward known as 
the Adventurers. The contract, as first ar- 
ranged, covered the financing Of the enter- 
prise and planned to set up.a trading-post. 
The question then was—how many would 
go across the sea, and who? 

It was decided that if a majority voted to 
go, Robinson should lead them; if ‘the ma- 
jority voted not to go, Brewster should lead 
those who went. The majority voted not to 
go, and Robinson never saw -the New 
World. 

Following this decision developments 
were rapid—the purchase of the Speed- 
well in Holland; the purchase of the May- 
flower in England by the Adventurers; 
the beginning of the great adventure 
when, on July 31, a little band of Pilgrims 
left Leyden and journeyed by canal-boats 
to the sea; John Robinson’s farewell ser- 
mon in the cabin of the Speedwell; the ren- 
dezvous of the two ships in Southampton, 
on August 5; the quarrel with the Adven- 
turers; the sailing of the two ships from 
Southampton on August 15; the unseawor- 
thiness of the Speedweil; the stop at Dart- 
mouth on that account; the stor at Plym- 
outh, for the same reason. Then, crowd- 
ing into the Mayflower all the passengers 
and cargo they dared to put aboard her, 
they sent the Speedwell back to London 


with some twenty souls who had weakened. 


Concerning these twenty, and concerning 
their descendants, no one has since had the 
slightest curiosity. 

On September 16, 1620, the Mayflower 
left Plymouth on her immortal. voyage. In 
mid ocean they nearly turned back because 
of some structural weaknesses in the ship. 
Land was sighted on the 19th of November. 
The sailors said it was Cape Cod; so they 
turned south, as they were under a Virginia 
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patent and must land in territory controlled 
by the Virginia Company. They quickly 
ran into the shoals and breakers that lie 
about the cape, and then turned northward, 
having decided to found their settlement 
somewhere on what we now call Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

In doing this they abandoned their pat- 
ent entirely. The famous compact signed 
in the Mayflower’s cabin before they land- 
ed was drawn up not as a kind of earlier 
Declaration of Independence, as orators 
time out of mind have said, but because 
some of the men denied that Bradford had 
any authority over them after the patent 
had been abandoned. ‘The new instrument 
was intended to be a declaration that all 
stood on an equal footing. 

It is noteworthy that no attempt was 
made by either the civil or the ecclesiastical 
authorities to stop the sailing of the May- 
flower, and no inquiries about those who 
sailed or the reason why they sailed were 
subsequently made at Southampton, Dart- 
mouth, or Plymouth. There is in this at- 
titude a suggestion that the authorities, who 
must have known what the expedition real- 
ly was, thought they were getting rid of a 
lot of trouble-makers. 


THE FIRST COLONY THAT PROSPERED 


The critical period of the Plymouth 
Colony was from 1620 to 1627. In those 
seven years its founders achieved the suc- 
cess and rendered the unique service that 
have mightily influenced the subsequent 
development of the world. 

These were not the first religious zealots 
who landed in the New World, for the Hu- 
guenots had preceded them; nor was Plym- 
outh the first colony, for many settle- 
ments had been made earlier; but they first 
interpreted America to Europe. The thing 
that impressed Europe was not the high 
ideals of the Pilgrims, not their religious 
devotion; the fact that counted was their 
economic success. 

It is not easy for us to understand what 
it meant in those days to demonstra‘e to the 
Old World that men could live, could even 
prosper, in the New World, without aid 
from over the sea. No one had previously 
done it; no one believed it could be done. 
The men and women of Plymouth came to 
the New World to make homes, to stick 
even though they died in the struggle. 
They stuck and they died. In the first year 
more than one-half their number died. In 
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the next six years, out of a population of 
one hundred and ninety-nine only six died. 

The great Puritan migration which be- 
gan in 1627—which directly created Mas- 
sachusetts, and had an almost immeasur- 
able influence in founding New England— 
was the direct result not of the Pilgrims’ 
religious beliefs but of the economic suc- 
cess achieved at Plymouth. 

Six, possibly more, of the guarantors of 
the Bay Colony had been members of the 
Adventurers who purchased the Mayflower 
and backed the original enterprise. They 
knew the whole story intimately and profit- 
ed by the experience. 

After 1630 the migration from England 
was very large, and was made up, not of 
adventurers and profligate peers, but of the 
best blood of England. Nevertheless, Plym- 
outh began relatively to lose _ ground. 
Whole communities came over in a body, 
bringing all classes from laborers to phy- 
sicians and clergymen; but few went to 
Plymouth. In 1636, when Harvard Col- 
lege was founded, instruction at Plymouth 
was still limited to the merest rudiments. 
There were three chief causes of this: 

First, Plymouth was not well placed; it 
was dut of the natural channels of trans- 
portation; it had no good harbor. 

Second, the Pilgrims did not invite im- 
migrants. They wanted to be let alone. 

Third, the radical movement in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century and the open- 
ing years of the seventeenth had largely 
spent itself by 1630. The Puritans in 
England had mostly remained in _ the 
church. The Pilgrims chose to adventure 
into the wilderness because they would not 
remain in touch with either the Episco- 
palians or Puritans. When the great mi- 
gration began, there were very few in all 
the incoming thousands who agreed at all 
with the ideas of the Pilgrim congregation. 
The Pilgrims had therefore no constituency. 
Their bitter opposition to the established 
church and to the Puritans, and their desire 
to be let alone, effectually isolated them 
from their sister colonies. 

In the next two decades Bradford, Brew- 
ster, and Standish died and Winslow re- 
turned to England. The creation ‘of thriv- 
ing towns all about Massachusetts Bay and 
to the west as far as the Connecticut River, 
on the Sound, and even over on Long Is- 
land, powerfully reacted on the little group. 

Up to 1630 Plymouth was the dominant 
force in the New World. After that men 
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and events swept past her and around her 
until in 1691 she was swallowed up in the 
Massachusetts Commonwealth. 


WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT THE PILGRIMS 


Our knowledge of the origin, previous 
history, and purposes of the individuals 
composing the intrepid group that assem- 
bled in Southampton in August, 1620, is 
amazingly small, and the facts we have are 
at some variance with popular belief. We 
know now that of the one hundred and two 
men, women, and children sailing on the 
Mayflower only thirty-five came directly 
from Leyden. We know that Brewster and 
Bradford went from Scrooby to Leyden 
and thence to Plymouth. We do not know 
that the thirty-three others had ever been 
in Scrooby. 

The striking fact not generally known is 
that sixty-seven of the Mayflower company 
came immediately from England, and as far 
as we know had not been in Holland or in 
Scrooby. The Leyden contingent was, how- 
ever, the backbone of the movement; it 
included Brewster, Bradford, Carver, Wins- 
low, Allerton, and their families. Miles 


Standish, on the other hand, was one of the 


sixty-seven. So was William Miullens, 
father of the immortal Priscilla. Only two 
of the one hundred and two trace back di- 
rectly to Scrooby. 

Another fact at variance with popular 
belief is that so far as known the Mayflower 
carried no household furniture. A fleet of 
Leviathans could scarcely have carried the 
pieces which have since claimed Mayflower 
origin. 

Plymouth was governmentally a theoc- 
racy. Its dominant note was the church, 
and not the state. It was to be a common- 
wealth founded on the ordinances of God, 
and not on the devices of men; and yet by 
a curious fatality the Pilgrims never had a 
satisfactory minister after they sailed from 
Holland. 

They waited for Robinson, but he did 
not come, and in 1625 he died.in Holland. 
In 1626 Allerton went to England and tried 
to find a minister. He brought back a man 
who was soon found to be insane. In 1629 
they picked up one Ralph Smith and made 
him minister; but he was of small ability, 
and not satisfactory. 

Then came Roger Williams. He was 
“ called.”” He proved able and zealous, but 
by the Pilgrim standards very “ unsettled 
in his judgments.” He soon left. Then 
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they went back to Smith, and finally in- 
duced one John Reynor to come from En- 
gland. Reynor, who was also of mediocre 
gifts, was succeeded by Charles Chauncey, 
a man of real ability and magnetic person- 
ality; but he was not sound on baptism, and 
apparently the Pilgrims went back again to 
Reynor. For thirteen years after 1654 they 
had no minister at all. 

The truth was that after 1630 there was 
no clergyman of first-rate ability in all En- 
gland who believed as they did. Bradford 
and Brewster were powerful personalities, 
and kept the group together while they 
lived; bu‘ they left no successors, and the 
church, which was the dominant note in the 
colony, constantly sought for a leader like 
Robinson and never found one. 

That the Pilgrims never persecuted any 
one is true, but they made it so uncomfort- 
able for those who came to the colony and 
disagreed with them that the dissenters 
speedily left. The Pilgrim Fathers came to 
the New World to be alone, and they main- 
tained that attitude to the end. 

Their absorption into the Massachusetts 
Colony was easy and natural. In 1691 
their creed did not differ materially from 
that of the churches founded in Salem and 
in the later colonies. All the New England 
churches were all as completely separated 
from the established church as even Robin- 
son could have wished. 

The political extinction of Plymouth was 
really a triumph. The Pilgrims had con- 
quered spiritually. The New England 
churches were ruled by the congregations. 
What they called popish practises were 
everywhere ended. 

Plymouth, losing her civic independence, 
became first a general possession of all New 
England and then a tradition of the nation. 


THE SONS OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


The little Mayflower band has become a 
mighty host, steadfast always in the main- 
tenance of individual rights, and latterly 
stout defenders of religious liberty. 

There are now more sons of the Pilgrims 
in the Mississippi Valley than in Massachu- 
setts, more on the Pacific Coast than in 
Plymouth. 

The revolt at Scrooby, so unimportant 
that it was scarcely noticed by the authori- 
ties, at first registered merely a protest 
against established error and power. Then, 
with little conception of the significance of 
their acts, the men who led that revolt be- 
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came the most successful adventurers in all 
history. 

Europe had long known that there was a 
vast land across the Atlantic. Red Eric 
planted a colony in Greenland in the tenth 
century, and Leif Ericson almost certainly 
founded his mysterious Vinland, on the 
New England coast, in the year 1000. 

Consider some of the adventurers and 
discoverers who followed Ericson—Colum- 
bus, Balboa, Pizarro, Cortez, Coronado, 
Gosnold, De Soto, Jacques Cartier, the Hu- 
guenots, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the Jamestown colony, and Henry 
Hudson. 

These men went early, and some went 
very far, but they saw comparatively little. 
Seventy years before Henry Hudson dis- 
covered Albany, or the site of Albany, Cor- 
onado saw what many of us have not yet 
seen—the Grand Cafon of the Colorado. 

But in spite of all these voyages, the 
New World was still practically unknown, 
unexplored. It was a place for adventur- 
ers; a land of savages, of silver and gold, 
where perhaps El Dorado was located, 
where the waters of eternal youth might be 
found. 

Shakespeare died only four years before 
the Pilgrims sailed; yet in all his plays 
America is mentioned but once, and then it 
is referred to as a place— 


All o’er embellished with rubies, carbuncles, 


sapphires. 


Europe generally regarded America much 
as the Greeks regarded all the world beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules—as uninhabitable, 
except by barbarians, and full of terrible 
previously 


monsters. Colonization had 
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been a failure because it had lacked knowl- 
edge and a right purpose. The uncharted 
western seas and the unexplored western 
world were almost as mysterious in 1620 
as they had been in 1492. The economic 
success of Plymouth dissipated the mystery 
and made the continent a land for citizens 
rather than for adventurers, for workers 
rather than for profligate peers. Europe’s 
attitude was immediately changed, and the 
New World was slowly transformed from a 
Botany Bay into a place of illimitable op- 
portunity. 

The Pilgrims were politically impracti- 
cable and remained economically unimpor- 
tant to the end. They were spiritually 
brave, but as a body apart they were im- 
possible to live with. They agreed with 
few, and few agreed with them; but they 
made the great demonstration, they and not 
Columbus made the great discovery. 

An ancient legend tells us that the two 
great rocks standing one on the southerly 
point of Spain, the other over against it on 
the northerly point of Africa, were torn 
asunder by Hercules to admit the Atlantic 
and form the Mediterranean Sea. This 
beautiful old myth, as is the habit of myths, 
fitted itself to existing facts and explained 
a mystery by creating a greater mystery. 

The Pilgrims did not mystify. They an- 
swered the riddle over which Europe had 
gravely pondered for more than a hundred 
years. They lifted the curtain which for 
six hundred years had concealed the great 
mystery. With their feeble hands they 
erected pillars that marked the entrance to 
a new continent through which speedily 
poured the flood of life that has given 
America to the world. 








VOICES OF THE VANISHED YEARS 


Voices of the vanished years 






Echo through my dreams, 
Like the gentle melody 


Of seaward-flowing streams. 


Voices of the vanished years, 
Like a golden chain, 


Link me to the sunlit shore 


Of lost youth again. 


Voices of the vanished years 
Hold a promise true 


Of something hidden yet sublime, 
Far beyond the blue. 


William Hamilton Hayne 

























The Cleansing Kiss 
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Illustrated by Stockton Mulford 


ful fascination upon the mind of 

Wilber Doremus. In boyhood he 
had managed to find some excuse for lurk- 
ing about the furtive encampments of the 
nomads, disregarding hints that they might 
kidnap him. Hiding out in the grasses and 
brakes near their tent homes, he viewed 
afar the sports of the gipsy children. He 
picked up some of their words, and knew 
their habits of life. He did not wish to be 


( IPSIES had always exerted a power- 


with them, but to study them, as he studied 
wild animals, butterflies, frogs, lizards, and 
all the other things that so many normal 
boys find interesting. 


His home town, Dinwinton, was at a 
river junction where many roads crossed, 
and it had been a stopping-place for the 
Romany clans for decades, so he had many 
opportunities for observing them. The 
rather indolent, negligent play of the gipsy 
boys was amusing, in its way; but the tire- 
less, fearless, avid sportiveness of the gipsy 
girls was what held his attention most. 
They could leap, bound, climb trees like 
squirrels, ride horses bareback, steal, trick 
even their own mothers with ease. 

When he became older, Doremus, being 
teased by other young men for his gipsy- 
loving jaunts, gave them up. College years 
came, and he developed into a studious 
lawyer, with a fair practise and a talent for 
public life. He was spoken of as a “ com- 
ing man.” But he had not lost his love of 
outdoors. He hunted and fished; he 
walked at all hours of the day or night, as 
the mood came on him. He feared to fol- 
low the Romanies, as to do so would have 
been an excuse for political enemies to have 
dubbed him “ eccentric,” and that word is 
a political death sentence. 

Of a sudden a distant uncle died and left 
him ample wealth. Thus relieved of the 
necessity for looking to political success 
for a living, he retired from forum and hust- 


ings and devoted himself to a perfunctory 
practise of the law, to give a pretext for 
keeping open a suite of offices in his home 
city, where he could escape the usual run 
of small-town bores. He was single, and 
he hunted, fished, tramped, as when a boy, 
with no thought of the possible conse- 
quences. Being above the need for public 
acclaim, he could avoid that pandering to 
conventional prejudices that constitutes the 
small change of political preferment. 

Walking along a country road one day, 
cutting across a valley from one trout- 
stream to another, he came upon half a 
dozen covered wagons, rattling along, in 
line, with half a dozen nondescript dogs 
under each, pots and kettles swung up un- 
derneath the wagon-boxes, the old harnesses 
jangling and held together by ropes. As he 
watched them pass he waved his hand in a 
benign, neighborly fashion to the drivers, 
nodded to the old women, and was prepared 
to pass on, when he felt his eyes drawn, as 
if by magnetism, to the open end of the 
last ark. 

Seated there, her slender legs dangling, 
a neat pair of soft-soled brown sandals on 
her little feet, her body encased in an eye- 
disconcerting blaze of silks and wools of 
clashing yet pleasing hues, topped off with 
a red turban that failed to conceal all of 
her coal-black hair, was a young woman. 
Her face, at first glimpse, seemed almost 
too regular for real satisfaction to the eye— 
high in color, dusky, the intense black of 
her lashes and brows showing well against 
the umber of her skin. But the lips, so full 
that they seemed too rounded, so evidently 
warm and yielding, so curved and bowed, 
redeemed the regularity of her features 
from the weakness that comes from mere 
babyish harmony, and set upon her the seal 
of decisive character, and even of stormy 
passion. 

The young woman’s body swayed lithely 
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with the motion of the wagon; her legs 
swung, partly from the motion of the ve- 
hicle, partly from her own exertions. Her 
eyes, set wide apart, were staring off up 
the road along which the Romanies had 
come. She passed Doremus without see- 
ing him, and he watched her until the arks 
were out of sight around a bend in the road. 

Doremus shook himself together and be- 
gan his trudge again. If he had not been 
clad in high-hipped wading-boots and 
heavy fishing coat, he might have risked an 
offhand greeting; but he realized that he 
was not prepared to tramp after the wagons 
then, and he trusted to luck for a future 
opportunity. The sight of the gipsies had 
aroused all the forgotten yearnings of his 
boyhood days. It brought up memories of 
long waits in the tangles and thickets; of 
men and women talking in strange jargons; 
of the smoke of wood fires; of tea boiling 
over upon the embers and sending up an 
enticing perfume; of slender lads tugging 
at lithe girls in rough-and-ready play, and 
of eager-stepping women, bearing pails of 
water on their heads, coming from some 
near-by spring to supply the tented clan. 

“ There is no reason why I should not 
delve into cipsy lore,” he answered the in- 
ward monitor that sought to check him. 
“Tt is fashionable just now to dip into the 
occult. That shall be my excuse if remarks 
are made. I am rich, and can laugh at the 
people with votes, so I need not care what 
is said on that score. As for my usual 
friends, they will pass it off as ‘ eccentric,’ 
and it will not harm me in their estimation. 
I am without living relatives—can order 
my life as I please. If any of my friends 
dislike what I do, they may lump it.” 

From which it will be seen that Doremus 
still was cautious, and wished to keep up 
appearances, if possible. If not— 

He lost track of the passing caravan in 
which the young woman with the full lips 
had been. He motored about the country, 
and made all sorts of inquiries; but not a 
trace of her could he find. He consoled 
himself with the thought that if he inquired 
of each passing group of Romanies he 
would get news of her in time, for he knew 
that they all kept track, one of the other, 
in some rough and easy way. 

He went to the “old meg” of the next 
family of ambulants who came through 
Dinwinton, on the plea that he wished to 
have his palm read. He listened without 
hearing as she jabbered the usual rigmarole 
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of half-truths over his hand, then gave her 
a gold piece. Her eyes glittered. 

“Tell me, mother,” he urged, showing 
her the milled edge of another new-minted 
double-eagle, “ who was the girl ”—he de- 
scribed her—“ that rode in the last wagon 
of the Romany caravan that passed here on 
such and such a date ”—giving her the 
date. 

He described the horses and the dogs of 
that wagon, at her bidding, and then she 
laughed. 

“Oh, my master,” she chuckled, cluck- 
ing her tongue against all but toothless 
gums, “ ye will never see her again. She 
is the daughter of one of our chief women, 
traveling with that little band for reasons 
of policy.” 

Not another word would she say, al- 
though he dangled several -bright .gold 
pieces before her greedy eyes. He flung 
her one, to gain her good-will, and went 
off, after intimating that a dozen of them 
would be the price for more certain news 
as to the identity and whereabouts of the 
young woman. 

But no news came. The Romanies trav- 
eled on, and others took their place from 
time to time. Doremus found himself, as 
in boyhood, lurking about the encamp- 
ments, Indian-wise, crafty. He had learned 
the gipsy trick of mastering dogs by mak- 
ing peculiar noises in the throat to get the 
canines to come to hand, then rubbing them 
in a peculiar way behind the ears; so he 
did not fear the dogs would betray him. 
He carried a pair of field-glasses with which 
to observe the nomads from afar by day. 
At night he crept in close, listened at the 
walls of the tans, or tents, and stole away 
again undetected. He carried the small 
talk of gipsydom in his head, and tried to 
ascertain where the young woman was, but 
with no success. 

He began to watch the gipsy women 
more narrowly. They fascinated him, ob- 
sessed him. Their sudden starts of ac- 
tivity, their languorous attitudes between 
tasks, charmed him. The men and boys, 
the old women, he thought ugly, repulsive. 
No matter how well-formed and handsome 
the males were, they seemed to Doremus 
to be something to detest and to fear; but 
the girls and young women—he could not 
express what he felt with regard to them. 
Beside them the charms of the tame women 
he knew in the ordinary affairs of life were 
pale and dim. He had been sought so 
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X much for his wealth 
that he was sated 

with the mercenary attentions of women of 

his kind. 

He managed his gipsy-hunting so that no 
one noticed it much. He always had been 
so much afield that this new hobby was ac- 
cepted as part of his settled habits of vaga- 
bondage. Often, by day, he visited gipsy 
camps and had his palm read, or laughing- 
ly bought love-charms from the old women. 
He paid high prices for dogs that he knew 
were either worthless or stolen property. 
He got rid of them—gave them to boys or 
to farmers he met on his rambles. 

He made various excuses to go to the 
camps and to talk with men, women, and 
children. He gave them fish when he had 
any. He made himself agreeable, yet did 
not descend to their level, or mix with their 
life in any way. The perfection of the 
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HE FELT HIS EYES DRAWN, AS IF BY 
MAGNETISM, TO THE OPEN END 
OF THE LAST ARK 


young woman he had seen at the cart’s 
tail was so far beyond the casual charms 
of the minor Romany nymphs he saw from 
time to time that he had no inclination to 
become familiar with them. If he noticed 
them at all, it was merely to give them a 
nod. It was only when he was apart from 
them, observing them in secret, that he felt 
drawn toward them; and even then it was 
because they were members of that mys- 
terious, far-flung freemasonry of nomads 
of whom she was one. 

He looked forward to meeting her again 
in some dramatic setting or on some occa- 
sion fraught with unusualness. She might 
be wedded to a black-bearded chief; ill, or 
in prison, charged with thimblerigging; 
kidnaped by some one who would hold her 
for a ransom, to be paid by the tribes of 
Egypt. He pictured himself able to rescue 
her from whatever predicament she was in 
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when he found her, and thereby winning 
her favor; but the meeting actually came 
about in a most prosaic way. 


II 


He had no idea that there was a gipsy 
within miles of Dinwinton, and was merely 
strolling out after arbutus. There was a 
spring on the hillside above a pleasant bit 
of pasture-land, and about it, nestling 
among the rocks, he had seen arbutus the 
year before. He turned a crook in the 
path, stepped past a big boulder, and there, 
at the spring-side, she was; humming a gay 
air to herself and making ready to drink 
from a metal cup of some light color, in 
which were inlaid thin lines of brass wire. 

She glanced aside quickly at him, put the 
cup to her full lips, threw back her head, 
and drained the cool draft at one toss. 
Then she shook out the cup and faced him. 

“ Baurie davies”—‘ Good day ”—he 
gave her in steady bass. 

“ Baurie drom”’—‘ Good 
replied in vibrant contralto. 

She was at ease. He drank from his own 
collapsible cup and asked her: 

“ Where is the tan?” 

She pointed. He saw a single yellow- 
clothed tent pitched at the edge of the pas- 
ture-land. 

“ If I go down and cross the meg’s hand 
with silver, will I have my palm read?” he 
asked eagerly. 

He noted how she flashed her dark eyes 
over him and took in every detail of his 
attire, form, and features. He was dressed 
in a small-checked tweed with a bright- 
plaided cap, wore brown walking-shoes, 
high and snug, and carried a little gold- 
headed walking-stick. Much exercise had 
kept him trim and slender, and his color 
was good, he knew. He had a neat brown 
mustache and brown eyes; his lips, while 
a bit tightly drawn, were well formed, and 
his nose was bold in its outline. She was 
dressed as he had seen her at first. 

“You are the man who has made a great 
many inquiries after me, rya#?” she asked, 
giving him the gipsy title of respect. 

This direct attack almost overset Dore- 
mus’s confidence; yet when he remembered 
the subtle manner in which the clans of the 
highways communicate with one another, 
he was not surprised to learn that she had 
heard of his interest in her. He thought it 
best not to equivocate. 

“ Yes, I am the man.” 
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Again her eyes took in every detail of his 
clothing, of his features. 

“Come down to the tan,” she invited, 
stepping forward. 

He fell into step beside her, and soon 
they emerged upon the level pasture-land. 
They came to the tent, in which sat a very 
old woman crooning to herself as she 
crouched, with a blanket around her shoul- 
ders, over the remains of a few embers that 
had been brought in from the large fire out- 
side and left so that the old woman could 
warm her hands over them. She turned 
two bleary eyes up at them as they entered 
the tent, but did not speak. 

The young woman signed to Doremus to 
sit on a roll of furs in one corner of the 
tent. She sank down upon a bed of pine- 
needles opposite him. The old woman, in 
the center of the tent, was between, ob- 
servant. 

“This is the man,” the young woman 
said, pointing to Doremus. 

The meg turned her two almost sightless 
eyes upon him and studied him intently. 

“ See here, my rya/,” she cackled at him, 
waving a bony hand warningly, “ ye have 
been chivvying all the black-eyed people 
about this little pigeon for the past two 
years. Why?” 

The directness of this onset almost over- 
set Doremus’s equanimity. He glanced at 
the young woman. She was smiling, and 
her ripe lips were like twin bows of rose- 
pink, sheltering twin rows of pearls. 

“ Aye, stare at her,” the old woman jan- 
gled, spearing at him with a grisly index 
finger. “We know all about ye. Yer 
name is Doremus. Ye are a rich man who 
is a lawyer but don’t have to work at it. I 
did not put her in yer path without finding 
out what ye are. Now, why did ye seek 
for her among the tans?” 

Doremus glanced again at the full, ripe 
lips. They were smiling still. The gipsy 
girl’s eyes were not overbold, neither were 
they veiled. She had the manner of a 
frankly interested boy to whom this talk 
was of some importance, yet not keenly in- 


teresting. 

“TI will tell you frankly,” Doremus 
began. 

“Aye, be open. If ye lie I can read it 
in yer face.” 


The old meg bent forward until her face 
was close to his. 

“1 saw her once sitting in the rear of a 
cart as your people passed here. She 
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seemed different from the rest of you, out 
of place—” 

“ No; she is just a Romany girl, but not 
a common one. Now, why have ye hunted 
for her?” 

“TI thought—that is—” 

He paused. He saw that the young wo- 
man was leaning her chin on one cupped 
palm, with an elbow on her crooked knee, 
watching intently. 

“Ye wanted to take her away from the 
tan? Among the housen?” the old crone 
chattered. “I know how it is. Many a 
man comes among the yellow homes of the 
Romanies for a girl. Heh, heh! If ye take 
yer way with her, she will come back to the 
tan, no fear. They all do!” 

He glanced over the crone’s shoulder at 
the girl. The young woman shook her head 
to negative this last statement, and as if in 
encouragement. 

“ Let me speak ye fair,” the old woman 
went on, clawing at the tangled elf-locks 
that straggled from under her scarlet tur- 
ban, and making her big earrings, made in 
several tinkling, barred parts, clink again 
and again as her head bobbed up and down. 
“ A queer thing has happened in Romany! 
This little pigeon was to have been queen 
of our tribe. She was to marry young Jean 
Baubee, who will lead us now that old Pe- 
ter the Roumanian is gone. Peter died last 
week; but young Jean went away with a 
coarse, big, blowzy Serbian Romany the 
day after we killed a horse over old Peter’s 
grave, and this little pigeon says she will 
go out from the fan if ye’ll take her. But 
how will ye take her?” 

Doremus glanced past the crone at the 
other. Her bowed lips were smiling, trem- 
bling just a little. Her eyes were humid. 

“T’d marry her, and set her up in life as 
a lady,” he said earnestly. 

“Heh, heh! Make a silk purse of a 
sow’s ear?” 

Silence then, while she chewed at some- 
thing she had in her mouth. 

“ She’s willin’ to go,” the old woman re- 
sumed. “ Her pride has been hurt. She 
has no face left among the Romanies, 
like, my ryah. Young Jean will be sorry 
he ran away wi’ the Serbian blowsie soon, 
and he will want this one back. But never 
fear; if ye take her, it will be all right. 
Young Jean will heed me when I tell him 
not to follow. Will ye take her just as she 
is, no questions asked, like trading a grye 
(horse) ?” 

5 
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Doremus looked at the girl again. She 
nodded vigorously. 

“Yes,” he said. 
gladly.” 

He was not reasoning much about what 
he was doing. The whole affair, from see- 
ing the girl first until then, had been like 
a long-drawn-out piece of witchery. Yet 
the young woman was real enough. 

“Then watch her well!” the crone said. 
“ She will be good to ye, like, my ryah; but 
the Romany maids fade soon—their love 
burns them out, from core to skin, so soon. 
She'll burn yer life out, belike, my ryah. 
If ye could only kiss her cool and easy, like 
ye kiss the white-faced woman of the land, 
yer love might last; but no—ye will be on 
fire. Ye will fondle her and burn yerself 
out trying to please her. She will make ye 
old with worry and fretting, and she will 
be old before ye think it possible. Look 
at me! I might be seventy, by yer reck- 
oning; but I am only forty-five. She will 
be a hag at thirty. With every kiss ye will 
take from her beauty, for she will burn 
from the inside out, until her skin goes 
into cracklings, as mine has gone. If ye 
could kiss her sweet and cool and easy— 
but ye won’t! If ye could fondle her soft- 
ly, as ye would a white-faced woman—but 
ye won’t! Ye will burn and burn and burn 
together. Her lips will shrivel and not be 
full and soft, as now, but harsh and limp, 
like mine—” 

She laughed wildly. 
tremulous and weak. 

“ Kiss her soft and cool, and keep her 
sweet and young, and enjoy life with her in 
a cool, sweet fashion, if ye can. But be 
wild with her, in gipsy fashion, as she will 
make ye be, and she will fade—will fade— 
as I have faded, and as we all fade, from 
our gipsy love. It’s awful, like a storm!” 

Doremus felt his eyes riveted to her weak 
ones; felt his face drawn forward. Her 
hand went up to her shrunken lips, and 
then her fingers swept their tips over his 
own. He felt a shiver, as if an icy bone 
had touched his hot lips; then the ‘spell 
broke and he saw her as she was—feeble, 
mumbling. 

“Yes, kiss her cool and sweet and easy, 
and yer love will last and yer lives be long. 
Love her like a gipsy—and she will fight to 
make ye do so—and ye will burn her out 
and yerself, my ryai—burn both out. 
Watch her lips, and see if each of yer hot 
kisses does not shrivel them!” 


“T will take her 


Her lower lip hung 
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She was still, her fingers spread over the 
ghosts of the dead embers. 

“Take her, then, and begone. She 
will be wed to ye as white-faced women are 
wed, not by jumping over the wagon- 
tongue, Romany style. Go, take her—but 
watch her lips!” 

She made a gesture of complete dismis- 
sal. His lips burned where she had 
touched them with her bony finger-tips. 
She chewed, mewed, mumbled crazily. 

Doremus glanced at the young 
woman again. She got up sim- 
ply and reached for his hand. 

He gave her his, and she 

stepped into the sunlight 

with him. His lips still 
burned where the 
hag had touched 
them; he 
thought of old- 

en tales of gipsy 
spells laid on 
white-skins by 
the dark-hairs, 

and shuddered. 

“ Take me to 
town,” she said 
simply. “ Some 
of my people 
will come to 
take care of old 
Hester as soon 
as we are seen 
to go. Come! 

I’m glad to go; 
I'll not even 
look back.” 

Doremus, see- 
ing that she 
was satisfied, 
took her down 
the winding 
path toward 
Dinwinton. She 
told him that 
her name — he 
had been too 
intent upon se- 
curing ser 
ask for it before 
—was Parran— 
Jeanne Parran. 


III 


THEY were 
married that 
evening, Dore- 
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“yOU ARE THE MAN WHO HAS 
MADE A GREAT MANY INQUIRIES 
AFTER ME, RYAH?” SHE ASKED, 
GIVING HIM THE GIPSY TITLE 
OF RESPECT 
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mus fitting her out with an emergency 
trousseau from the city’s stores. He took 


his old servants into his confidence, and 
with their help all was done in decent order. 
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HE THOUGHT IT BEST NOT TO 
EQUIVOCATE. “YES, 1AM 
THE MAN,” HE SAID 


After the wedding they left Dinwinton 
and began to travel, for Doremus was too 
sensible to try to force his new-found bride 
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upon society there at first. 

What sort of a bride was 

this gipsy girl for an edu- 

cated American? For a 

town-bred man with the call 

of the red god always 
thrumming at his 
inner ear? 

From the first 
she was altogether 
odd, piquant, like 
a tang of new 
sauce on a jaded 
tongue. She had 
little in common 
with the women 
whom Doremus 
had known there- 
tofore, except this 
—she could love. 
She was a conge- 
nial fellow travel- 
er, and revealed a 

store of tact and 
Kad good intentions that 
Pid made up for her lack 

of experience in set- 

tled ways. She quick- 

ly made friends, spoke 

easily to all sorts of peo- 

ple, used good grammar, 

for she had had books and 

unusual privileges among 

the tans, as one destined to 

lead. The Romanies grudge 

nothing to the women who 

are to queen them—and au- 

thority quite commonly de- 

scends through the female line. 

She wore with languid grace the 

beautiful clothes that Doremus 

bought for her. Traveling on 

shipboard did not appeal to her, save as a 

means of getting from shore to shore. On 

land she luxuriated in travel of all sorts— 

by train, in stage-coaches, by troika in Rus- 

sia, by bullock cart in Siam, by elephant in 

Burma. As they traveled, her attitude to- 

war him, at first rather aloof, grew warm- 

er and closer, and they were knit together 
in an all-inclusive love. 

“ At first I was afraid,” she acknowl- 
edged, after he had coaxed that husk of 
gipsydom’s fear off the inner citadel of her 
affection. 

“ Of what?” 

They were at Nazimbad, watching the 
myriad lights on the water, each on a little 
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boat or stick, and each set adrift by some 
native participant in the feast of lights. 
Fireflies winked over the distant marshes; 
gongs boomed near by as a procession 
passed. They were scated on the city wall. 
They had taken a house there, and its roof 
topped the wall, to which a ladderway led. 

“ Afraid you would beat me, as men gip- 
sies often do to their women. I had heard 
that you of the white-faces do not beat 
women, but I did not believe it. One hard- 
ly knows what to believe.” 

“T could never beat you, or do anything 
that would harm you,” he said, crushing 
her to him. 

Their lips sought each other’s, and their 
arms strained in an embrace. 

“How you draw me to you!” he said, 
vaguely fearing. 

“Tt is the way we gipsy girls have.” 

She kissed him again. It drew at his 
heart’s core, that kiss. He returned it a 
hundredfold. She panted, kissing him 
again and again. 

“ Our way is this, and this, and this!” 
And each time she pressed her full, ripe lips 
to his. ‘“ We are not afraid, even if it is as 
old Hester said.” 

“ Let us not speak of her. It is the first 
time you have mentioned her since we were 
married. Why did you do it?” 

“Oh!” She laughed, a bit wildly. “I 
do not know. I do not know. Let us for- 
get her and what she said!” 

Under the spell of her beauty, he forgot 
and returned her passionate caresses. 

It was their last night there. On the 
morrow they were going to Calcutta, and 
thence by a P. and O. liner toward Suez 
and Mediterranean ports, and then through 
southern Europe and home—to Dinwinton. 


She was asleep when the dawn came 
stealing into their room in the house against 


the city wall of Nazimbad. Doremus 
looked at her face. Her reference to the 
warnings of old Hester had made him un- 
easy. He had seen no sign of any lessen- 
ing of his wife’s beauty. Now he watched, 
catching her at that most unfavorable hour 
for a woman—when the dawn shines in to 
reveal all. 

The face was full, sweet, dusk-rose—yet 
at the eye-corners were tiny wrinkles. The 
lips were full, warm, well-colored—but were 
they already a trifle less rounded, less al- 
luring? 

He put the thought from him and awak- 
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ened her with a kiss. She pressed her 
gipsy lips to his cooler ones, and he felt the 
subtle urge of the wilding spirit. His reso- 
lutions to be less ardent, more restrained, 
faded. He put the thought from him. He 
would enjoy his honeymoon. After that— 

It was in Algiers that he had another 
warning. It had been het —sirocco 
weather. Jeanne was eager, tugging him 
here and there, and they saw all the sights 
of that vivid town. The African sun, the 
constant movement, the lilt of Arab pipes, 
the strumming of the little drums, the cu- 
rious smells and sounds, kept them on a 
strain of expectation. 

Doremus kept control of himself for a 
time, and tried to maintain a calmer mood, 
but Jeanne’s gipsy blood was the dominant 
force. As they sat one evening in the little 
garden behind their hired house, she called 
to him, and he bent over her. She was on 
a soft rug. She offered him her lips, and— 

The next day he anxiously examined her 
features as she sat, her face averted, look- 
ing at a group of date-palms. They were 
at the edge of the desert, after a ride on 
camels. A shimmer of heat-haze made ob- 
jects in the distance dance and reel. Yes— 
her face had a touch of age in it! 

He sighed. She heard it, and turned her 
heac to probe his soul with her sun-glinted 
black eyes. 

“You see!” she told him. “ It is as old 
Hester said—we of the Romanies grow old 
young. You should have heeded her. You 
should not have wed me.” 

“‘ Nonsense!”’ he said, brushing his hand 
over his eyes. “ How did you know what 
I was thinking of?” 

“I knew. We of the ‘an know many 
things.” 

Then she laughed, joked, took his cheeks 
between her soft palms, turned his face so 
that she could kiss him, and—he forgot. 

The next day he glanced at her aslant, 
and saw that she was young, without marks 
of age anywhere on her face; but in certain 
lights he thought he could see, down deep, 
something which he dreaded to acknowl- 
edge that he saw. 

These curious alternations of hope and 
despair became habitual with him. They 
did not seem to grip her. She lived an in- 
tense, joy-filled existence, taking all the 
good things he could give her, enjoying all 
to the full, without care or thought of the 
morrow. In some respects she was like a 
healthy, avid animal. He had covered her 
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with expensive clothing, surrounded her 
with all that he could think of to make her 
a normal, contented woman; but he always 
had the feeling that she might some day 
vanish into the bushes at the wayside and 
go back to the wild. 

He was considerate of her, made allow- 
ances for her past, tutored her in the ways 
of society. She was eager to learn, and did. 
Her quick wit helped her, and that deep 
understanding of human nature which is 
the gipsy’s heritage from ages of persecu- 
tion and living apart gave her a mastery 
of all the elements of human contact that 
threatened to prove embarrassing. She 
wore her beautiful clothing with distinction, 
and was soon at home in any company. 
She had a smattering of many tongues and 
argots. She often astounded gipsies whom 
they chanced to meet by shrilling some 
quick phrase at them; and then she would 
laugh to note their consternation at hear- 
ing such words from a. fine lady. 

Doremus studied to control himself and 
keep himself from loving her in gipsy fash- 
ion. He tried to make his kisses cool, 


sweet, tender; not wild, terrible, like the 


stabs of hot irons. But at every such effort 
she made her spirit flash out at him, and 
he could not resist her appeal. 

Amalfi, Naples, Monte Carlo, Paris, 
Dieppe, they saw; London, the Lakes of 
Killarney, and then they homed, after hav- 
ing been away two years. 

Doremus’s friends were quite ready to 
make matters smooth for the couple. His 
letters had prepared some; others had 
merely set his wedding down as another of 
his eccentricities. They had no general “ at 
home ” function, but merely dropped into 
the life of the town easily, accepting only a 
few invitations. Jeanne hunted with Dore- 
mus, fished with him, tramped with him, 
and played tennis, his favorite game, tire- 
lessly. 

Her body seemed inexhaustible in its 
vigor and ability to stand the hardest of 
exercise. Her face, as he studied it, had 
for him its alternations of hope and de- 
spair. ‘There would be periods when he 
would forget the lines creeping into it, the 
lack-luster look of her eyes, the limpness 
of her lips. Those were the times when 
their love went a gipsying. At other times 
he would fight for control, beat down her 
wild surges of appeal; and then he would 
be able to kiss ‘her coolly, sweetly, hold her 
gently in his arms, and talk to her quietly 
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in the long silences of still afternoons spent 
on sun-kissed hillsides near the town. 

When this mood of self-mastery was on 
him he could see her color return, her eyes 
take on brightness, her lips become full, 
rounded, pouting, as when he had first seen 
her. And then would come days and nights 
when the white mood would leave him, and 
he could not resist the red, red mist of 
yearning for gipsy kisses—stormy, redolent, 
like stabs of bliss akin to pain. They 
seared, yet were a tonic—for the time; but 
when they had burned themselves out— 

He feared to look at her sometimes. 
Once he saw her, early in the morning, with 
her hair down, sitting on a rug before her 
bed, and he had a fleeting impression of 
her as old Hester had been—haggard, 
drawn, and spent. 

He put the desire for gipsy kisses from 
him for a long time—until she accused him 
of being cold and distant. Then he swept 
her to him, and forgot the creeping palsy 
of age that his indulgence of his passion 
caused. 

There came a period when no fading was 
perceptible. He was puzzled for a long 
time until he found pots of rouge and other 
cosmetics on her dressing-table. With the 
craft of her tribe, she was deeply skilled in 
the use of subtle touches of color, and for 
months she had been tricking his anxious 
eyes, putting him off with excuses, yet 
drawing him on. 

Then came a long period of yearning de- 
nial. He refused her offers of tenderness. 
She gave gipsy kisses, but he did not return 
them. -She stormed, accused him of indif- 
ference. He defended himself. 

““T am cold, for your sake,” he said. 

“For my sake! Soon we shall both be 
old. Do not kill me with your chill!” 

He tried to pacify her with cool, sweet, 
easy tenderness. She beat on his face with 
her rose-pink palms, then clasped him wild- 
ly and fled to her room. He followed and 
consoled her. 

With the dawn he dreaded to look at her 
face. He forced himself to envisage the 
truth—a lower lip that hung almost pen- 
dulous, eyes sunken, cheeks flat, color fad- 
ed! He shuddered, turned away. She 
turned her face away from him. He saw a 
great tear roll down one of her cheeks. 

“ At least,” she whispered, a sob in her 
throat, “ we have lived and loved, you and 
I. What matters else?” 

“ But if you would let me guard you, 
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care for you, we 
might be young to- 
gether for years. You 
are aging—I am not 
yet; but I am afraid. 
Help me to make our 
love outlast the 
years!” 
She sat up beside 
him, and her eyes 


sought his. 
“You are not ly- 
ing,” she said. “I 


read truth in your 
eyes. I will think 
—for your sake; 
but in spite of all 
that we can do, 
the years will out- 
last our love. Then 
why be cool and 
calm? Why hoard 
our happiness for the future? 
try, for your sake.” 
For weeks and even months they lived 
moderately. She seemed to sink into a 
neutral, almost unemotional background of 


Vet I will 
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sober enjoyment of their ordered life. Her 
cheeks took on their old roundness; her 
eyes became bright again, her lips full, ten- 
der. With each renewal of her beauty 
Doremus found himself compensated for all 
that he had suffered; yet with this compen- 
sation went something else, disquieting, dis- 
turbing. Always the thought came: 

“Tf she, all restored to her beauty, re- 
verts to gipsy love, shall I be able to resist 
for both of us?” 

He had his answer that evening. They 
returned from seeing a play. She sat on a 

low stool at his feet in the library, where 

he had gone to read. Of a sudden 
she pushed the book aside, 


“YE HAVE BEEN CHIVVYING ALL THE 
BLACK-EYED PEOPLE ABOUT THIS 
LITTLE PIGEON FOR THE PAST 
TWO YEARS. WHY?” 


reached up, and drew him down to her. He 
resisted. She breathed the perfume of her 
presence into his face, tugged at his neck— 

“If you would be taught by me, 
Jeanne,” he said the next morning, “ we 
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would be happy, and our happiness would 
last. But you will not!” 

“ Hush, Wilber!” She closed his mouth 
with her warm palm. “ Let it turn out as 
it will turn out. We have loved and lived— 
what matters else?” 

He had no answer for her. 

Six months later he happened to see her 
one afternoon when she was preparing to 
use her rouge—before she had touched her 
face. He turned away, heart-sick. 

He recalled all the times when he had 
tried to meet her kisses with cool, steady, 
reasonable ones—only to fail at the leap of 
her gipsy yearning. He brought to mind 
all the efforts he had made to keep her at 
arm’s length in times of emotional crisis. 
If only he could make her see, once! One 
victory, cleansing, uplifting—that was all 
he asked, on his knees, alone, fighting for 
them both. 

And if he did not! She would become 
like old Hester, haggard, mumbling—a 
crone before her time. Already she seemed, 
in her times of revulsion, older than he, al- 
though his years were ten more than her 
own. Once she said, intensely: 


“If I become hideous, I will go back to 
the tam rather than have you reproach me.” 

He would have left her alone and gone 
away for some long journey, but he feared 
to, for Jeanne knew so few people that she 
would be lonely in Dinwinton, and only 
when he was present was she at ease in 


company. He did not dare propose that 
she should go away alone, for fear of the 
call of the ¢am alluring her. He felt in 
honor bound to make her happy, to be and 
stay with her. 

Several years had passed in these strug- 
gles with the unseen forces of their joint 
natures. For all the outer world knew, 
they were happy together; and so they 
were, except for that one eating, grinding 
care that he had—that his Jeanne, who was 
of right so beautiful, so abounding in the 
spirit of youth, should become an eldritch 
hag. That nightmare rode him in the dark 
hours, stalked by his side in the brightness 
of happier moments. He could not get 
away from it or it away from him. 


IV 


It was chance that brought the matter 
to an issue. As a compromise between 
sending her away or going away himself, 
he hit upon the expedient of taking her on 
a long hunting-trip into the northland. 
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They crossed into Canada at Rouses Point, 
organized their little expedition at Mon- 
treal, and started for the upper Saguenay 
and beyond. 

Doremus dismissed their guides at the 
headwaters of a long, rock-stressed Lauren- 
tian stream, and they dropped down it—he 
paddling, she reclining in the middle of the 
canoe. He had mapped out a trip down 
that river, across a lake, up another stream, 
and so back to the settlements. It would 
take weeks, and would lead them outside 
the pale of white man’s civilization. He 
intended to live on the country, to work 
hard, to live close to nature, and he knew 
that it was the final struggle between them 
for the mastery. If he came out of the 
woods with her in defeat, he would have to 
yield. If he came out victor over the age- 
old gipsydom of her, they would have 
many, many happy years to live together. 

She laughed up at him as she reclined 
there. They had left their guides four days 
before. The shimmery sunshine of the early 
September day made shifting patterns on 
her face. The frosts were nearly due, and 
they would kill the flies and mosquitoes and 
make travel comfortable. There was no 
danger to fear from man; as for beasts, 
they could be fended off with his high- 
power rifle, sufficient against the onrush of 
bear or wildcat, large or small. 

Remained but the threat of the white 
water, torn by the rocks, or some other ac- 
cident of wilderness travel. They had to 
take that chance, and he was not afraid of 
it; but he feared the nearer, wilder danger 
in her eyes as he read them. The weeks of 
enforced preoccupation in preparation and 
in travel had restored her beauty—her elfin 
wildness, her lure. And he feared, feared, 
feared! 

She laughed, showed her white teeth. 
Her full, ripe lips curved an invitation to 
him—imperious, primal. He felt himself 
bending forward, despite his attempted 
coolness. He resisted, straightened up. 
She? She frowned prettily. 

All day she remained thus, prone, glanc- 
ing up at the leaves, the bare limbs of early 
shedding trees, or trailing her supple hand 
in the cool waters as the canoe sped on. 

“Tell me,” she coaxed, as they neared a 
point which he had selected for a camp— 
“tell me what I want to hear. Please!” 

She stretched out her arms to him. He 
turned his head away. She made a little 
noise with her lips—urgent— 
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His arm fell powerless as he dropped the 
paddle inboard. He leaned over, and her 
lips came up to meet his—slowly at first, 
then seeming to leap at them. And then— 
they were in death’s chaos. 

They were in the river, swirled about by 
cold waters. They had barely missed being 
torn by the splintered boulder on which 
their canoe had been wrecked when it had 
swerved as he had ceased paddling. The 
current claimed them, tossed them, buffet- 
ed them. They were sucked downward. 

He swam with her. Her vigorous body 
responded to his urgings. They fought, as 
one, for life, for love, for each other— 

In a blind, instinctive swirl of primal 
struggle they emerged from the obliterating, 
shouting tumult of froth and spume at the 
point of a small wooded island. Here their 
feet together touched bottom, and they 
fought their way to land. Doremus, almost 
stunned by a blow from a floating stick, 
sank down, exhausted. He had a dim 
recollection of Jeanne, plunging back into 
the perils of the breast-high welter, there 
to catch this or that bit of wreckage from 
their boat. They had swum free of the 


torn craft; but their stuff had been dragged 
under with it, and now the odds and ends 
that the water had tugged free of lashings 


were coming. Doremus tried to get up, to 
assist, but could not. 

Jeanne fought, like the healthy animal 
that she was, and she won from the waters 
several tight-sealed packages of condensed 
food, salt, sugar, a precious half-pound of 
coffee, a pan in which were nested some 
odds and ends of fishing-tackle—hand- 
lines, hooks, and sinkers. 

Doremus, ruefully rubbing his bandaged 
head, gave her praise half an hour later, as 
they sat together, drying out their clothing 
in the warm sunshine of the perfect autumn 
day. Then they packed up what they had 
and started to explore their little island. 

A wide lane of shouting waters separated 
them from either shore—waters filled with 
sharp boulders embroidered with foam. 
The current was so strong that it would 
pluck a man from his feet and roll him to 
death on those jagged points. Below, con- 
ditions were the same. ; 

“ Jeanne, we must remain here until I 
can make a raft of poles cut from little 
trees and the river rises from the autumn 
rains. Then we shall float off safely to 
either shore, and make our way back along 
the banks to some place where we can get 
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another outfit or a chance to go back home, 
as you prefer.” 

She flashed a warm smile at him. He 
saw the curve of her full lips, the sheen of 
her black hair, which she had managed to 
dress neatly by using a little pool for a 
mirror. 

“T wouldn’t have it changed, Wilber,” 
she laughed. “ It will be pleasant here for 
a few days. We have everything we need 
to live on. We can live gipsy fashion for a 
while. Put me up a brush lean-to—just a 
shelter. It will be our tam while we are 
here. While you cut the poles for the raft 
with your hunting-knife, I'll cook, snare 
rabbits, catch fish—everything. Come—to 
work!” 

He caught the infection of her manner, 
yet he was uneasy. This was not what ke 
had planned for their trip. Days of hard 
work with the paddle; few chances for 
those long silences and disturbing yet pleas- 
ant day-dreams had been on his mental 
program. But now! He could build the 
raft in two days. They might have to wait 
ten for the river to rise enough to float it 
over those sharp, jagged boulders that made 
the river a seething menace at its present 
stage for anything else than a skilfully 
guided, light-floating canoe. 

They slept heavily that night, nestled 
into a great pile of dry leaves that they had 
gathered. The air was warm for the time 
of vear, and their clothing had dried thor- 
oughly. Their vigorous bodies threw off 
the effects of the wetting easily. Their 
spirits were buoyant. It was just an added 
fillip of adventure for their trip. Jeanne 
sang him to sleep with one of her gipsy lul- 
labies. Never had she looked better than 
in that trim knicker suit and slouch hat! 

At dawn they were up—she to run the 
little line of rabbit snares and to fish, he to 
cut poles for the raft. So for two busy, 
eager days. ‘hen the work was done, and 
it only needed the river’s rise to give them 
reedom of action ashore again. There was 
no danger to be apprehended. They had 
found no traces of humanity on their island. 

The zest of the life, the gipsy romance 
of it, brought back the color to Jeanne’s 
face, the spring to her step, the roundness 
to her cheeks. Her lips, full, arched, 
glowing, allured Doremus. Often, as she 
passed him food on birch-bark plates, she 
touched his hand, laughed teasingly, took 
a morsel of food, held it poised between her 
even, white teeth, and made a delightful 
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grimace at him. His psychic barometer 
warned him of an impending storm. 

At such times he made excuses to go to 
the raft and work over it, although he knew 
that it was well done, and that every grape- 
vine lashing of it was strong enough. He 
kept her at a distance by various devices— 
pleading headaches from the wound he had 
received in landing; pain from a wrenched 
knee; need for watchfulness at night. 

He fought his fight silently, and he 
fought for two; for as her beauty had re- 
cuperated under the spell of the wilderness 
adventure, the mystic thrill of her presence 
heightened as the hours passed. She grew 
petulant at his preoccupations, then 
laughed at him like a fairy as she sat at the 
waterside on a rock, trying to keep some 
order in her hair without the use of a comb. 
He whittled her a rough comb out of a 
piece of hard wood, and she laughed at it, 
but used it—adorably. 

The days passed. His expedients were 
almost exhausted, and he was deeply dis- 
quieted. In his heart, down deep, he pur- 
posed saving Jeanne from herself. He 


meant to keep her from an outpouring of 


emotion such as had so many times swept 
him off his firm base of sanity. Never nad 
he seen her to better advantage than in 
those days when she made a home for him 
in the wilderness—a home in a lean-to, a 
couch of leaves, with food of her own gipsy 
providing. 

Doremus’s heart soared on the morning 
of the tenth day, for rain was falling. It 
meant a rise in the river—safety. They 
sat, side by side, in the lean-to, which was 
well thatched with boughs of spruce, and 
watched the steady, even rain come down. 
By its direction and amount Doremus 
judged that it was a general storm, not a 
mere local one, and he rejoiced over that. 
They still had plenty of provisions, and 
their fishing-tackle would supply any de- 
ficiency. 

The day was long, for they could not 
move about. Much rain fell, and the water 
turned brown where it was not torn to foam 
by the rock-splinters. Jeanne laughed as 
the rain ceased at twilight. They got their 
supper, and she proposed that the; should 
go to the point of the island and see how 
far the river had risen; for Doremus had a 
mark set there—a stick driven at the wa- 
ter’s marge. He consented, thankful for 
the chance of activity—anything to fill in 
these final hours before they took to the 
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long trail ashore. Then they would be so 
stressfully active that he would not fear. 

They found the water rising fast. There 
was a battered, dried log at the point, and 
she asked him to sit with her a while. The 
air had cleared; kindly stars beamed on 
them, and a glow in the east told where the 
moon was to appear presently. Off on the 
hillside, across the shouting waters, a fox 
called to its mate. 

Jeanne leaned toward Doremus and put 
her slender, strong arms about him. He 
stirred, whispered, bent toward her, strove 
to give her a kiss, cool, sweet—‘ tame,” as 
she called such a kiss. She tugged at him. 
In the last of the lingering light he could 
see her rounded lips close to his eyes, and 
the faintly luminous white spume away at 
the edge of the island. 

“ Jeanne,” he whispered, “I love you! 
After all these years, I love you. Let us be 
happy in the years to come!” 

“Let us be happy—now!” she stormed. 
“ Now—ah-h-h-h!” 

He felt his will melting. He tore at her 
warm hands, which encircled his sun- 
browned neck; he fought, yet felt that her 
will was the stronger—felt defeat, ignoble, 
terrifying. 

A strange, wailing cry came to them from 
the water. They started up and stepped to 
the very tip of the point, side by side. A 
mass of something floating out there held 
their strained vision. It came on, high over 
the rocks that had wrecked their canoe, but 
it could ride in safety, the water had risen 
so much. It was another canoe. 


V 


THEY met it at the tip of the point and 
drew it to land. Doremus lighted one of 
his precious matches from his water-proof 
box. The palm-cupped flare showed them 
an Indian girl, lying on her back, her glazed 
eyes turned up to the stars. On her breast 
was a baby. 

They drew the canoe to safety, took the 
two out. The few disjointed phrases that 
the Indian girl gasped in mingled French 
and Montagnais enlightened them only to 
this extent: 

She had no husband, and would not tell 
who was the father of the babe. She had 
been cast out of her tribe, brought over- 
land, set adrift on the river in the frail 
canoe, her feet and hands bound, the babe 
laid on her breast. And so she had drifted, 
and in some miraculous manner, riding 
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high on the young flood, had come so far 
without oversetting. There were phrases 
in her narrative that led Doremus to sus- 
pect that some charge of witchcraft had 
complicated her case, and had led to her 
being treated with such severity; but what- 
ever the details of her tragedy, she was 
there—and obviously dying. The tribal 
executioners had kept the baby from her 
until they set her adrift. 

“Tt was hungered,” came with her final 
gasp. 

Jeanne took the babe to the fire. It was 
wofully weak, starved. She laid it in the 
warm nest of leaves and scurried back to 
Doremus. The moon was up now, and by 
its light they did that which was needful 
for the clay that remained. 

Then they went back to the babe. Dore- 
mus set the fire to leaping, and watched 
Jeanne cuddle the red-skinned manling in 
the crook of her arm, which trembled. Odd- 
ly enough, he remembered then, for the 
first time, that he never had seen her with 
a child in her arms. They had had none; 


none of their few friends had brought chil- 
dren to their home; Jeanne always had held 


aloof from those they met in strange houses. 
He had never mentioned children to her, 
for he feared—she was so wild at times— 

There was trouble on her face as she 
yearned over the pinched body of the wee 
one. Its great black eyes rolled up at her; 
the thin, thready wail of it shrilled. One 
of its tiny hands stole up and tugged and 
tugged at her dress-front. 

“ Are you sure, Wilber,” she asked sud- 
denly, “ that there is no milk among the 
stuff I saved?” 

“None; I have looked it all over.” 

The babe wailed again: nestled to her 
bosom. 

“ He is hungry,” she said softly. “ What 
can we do?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, with the 
helplessness of the male in such a crisis. 
“We could make soup—” 

“ Yes, but it wants not soup. If it were 
strong and healthy, soup might do for the 
few days it will take us to get back to a 
town; but as it is—” 

Her face showed her keen distress. 

“Why are you so—so sure?” he asked, 
bending toward her. ; 

“ Why?”—fixing him with her eyes, 
which had now a depth he had never 
plumbed. “Why? I cannot explain.” 
The babe nestled to her again, and feebly 
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felt of her dress-front. “ It is because I am 
a woman. Do not ask me why or how. It 
is in here that I know it, not in my head.” 

She laid her free hand on her heart, cov- 
ering the baby’s little hand, which was so 
cold that she shuddered to touch it. 

He had no consolation to give her. All 
that he could do was to make a broth of 
rabbit, and they fed a few drops of it to 
the babe. . At the first taste of it the infant 
ceased its wailing, and the warm fluid 
seemed to bring comfort and a hope—a 
hope that was false; for at dawn they 
buried the babe beside its mother. 

At dusk, in the canoe that tragedy had 
brought them, they pushed off from the 
island, and in ten minutes they were ashore. 
The frail and battered craft was worthless 
for a long trip up-streami; so they tramped 
all day along the river bank, and made 
good progress. They were silent, and often 
he saw her turn and giance back toward the 
island. At such times she clutched her 
breast and sighed. 

VI 


WHERE a little beach of powdered gran- 
ite, the product of age-long attrition, curved 
at the base of a high cliff, they made their 
first camp on the homeward trail. The 
river was talking sweetly, for the swift 
reaches were below them, and it was quiet- 
er up there. A pair of squirrels scolded 
them; a jay rasped. They had eaten well, 
and were content. They sat side by side 
on a great boulder, the fire leaping, ready 
for the coming night. 

Off in the west the sky was a glory that 
had in it all the colors of the changing ma- 
ple-leaves. 

Jeanne drew close to Doremus, silent, 
wistful. He saw her face, high-lighted by 
the flame-glow, although the daylight was 
still strong. 

The jay ceased his rasping; the squirrels 
were silent, after a final scamper before go- 
ing to their high-perched nest of leaves. 
The glory of the west softened. Jeanne 
turned her face to her husband. 

The first star of night hung, like a bea- 
con, out where the color was all but gone 
from the sky. 

Her face was close to his. He feared, 
yet yearned to touch it, to comfort her. 
One hand she threw about his neck; the 
other was at her breast, over her heart. She 
drew him toward her, her breath coming 
like incense. 
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HE SWAM WITH HER. HER VIGOROUS BODY RESPONDED TO HIS URGINGS. THEY FOUGHT, AS ONE, 
FOR LIFE, FOR LOVE, FOR EACH OTHER 
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He held back, but she drew him forward 
with a strength he had not suspected she 
possessed, much as he knew of her. 

“Wilber!” she whispered, urgent, ap- 
pealing. 

He probed the mystic gloom for the 
depths of her eyes, and as his own came 
closer to them he could see that they were 
veiled. The night had come swiftly. The 
fire was sinking. 

“ Wilber!” 

An ember flared, lighting the scene with 
one of those brief, evanescent flashes that 
those who have sat before a camp-fire 
know. In that second the encircling cliff 
and water, the bare shrubs, the pine-nee- 
dies on the rock close at hand, the hull of 
a looted nut that the squirrels had left, the 
details of their small duffle, were impressed 
upon his memory as by a flash-light’s ac- 
tinic hammer-blow upon the sensitive 
retina. 

“ Wilber!” 

He saw her face; her cheeks, so soft, so 
firm; her chin, with its dimple that came 
and went as it quivered with emotion; the 
curve of her neck as it met the curve of 
her shoulders; the white line of her teeth 
between parted lips that were full and 
sweet and moist. He bent to them, fight- 
ing in spirit, hoping, fearing, yearning; 
daring once more to give her a cool, sweet, 
pure kiss. 
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Her lips met his. 

“‘ Wilber!” she whispered, her lips to his 
ear. “ I know now what it means really to 
love! Feel my hand—where it is now— 
over my heart. The babe held his little 
hand just there before he died, Wilber. I 
saw his eyes, I looked into their pure 
depths. I saw in them love, peace, sweet- 
ness, coolness—”’ 

“ Hush, dear!” 

“No; let me go on! Yes, love, peace, 
coolness. Take me home, Wilber—home! 
We must have children of our own there to 
make our house into a home. I am weary 
of the long, long roads, the wandering. 
Take me home!” 

Her head sank upon his breast. 

The fire sprang into new life as a limb, 
long smoking its way toward flame, fell into 
its glowing, ruddy center. He saw her lips 
form for a kiss—a kiss that he did not fear 
to give—a kiss that he feared, now, to 
withhold. 

Their lips met again—cool, sweet, satis- 
fying, with no taint of Romany fire on 
them; and he knew—for his heart con- 
firmed it—that in that cleansing kiss of 
self-renunciation she was to be his—not a 
hag, lax-lipped, old before her time, but 
blossoming with an inward spring of im- 
perishable youth, his own—radiant, loving, 
sweet, through all the years, the home- 
blessed years, that were to come. 





THE SECRET ORCHARD 


At the petaled heart of spring-time, 
Hidden as a cloistered rose, 


Where the little paths come creeping 
Up through laughter out of weeping 
To no tryst of mortal keeping— 


There the secret orchard blows! 


And the fragrance of it drifting 
Sows a nameless, sweet unrest— 


Sets the vagrant fancy faring, 
Wakes a flame in hearts uncaring, 
With a net of perfume snaring 


All who love dream blossoms best. 


But if any have attained it, 
None has ever yet confessed 


All the fair things that abound there, 

Half the rapture that he found there— 

If the yearning that is crowned there 
Be fulfilment of the quest! 





Frances Dickenson Pinder 





















The World-Wide Advance 
of Woman Sutfrage 


TEN COUNTRIES HAVE RECOGNIZED THEIR 


WOMEN AS CITIZENS AND VOTERS 


DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS, AND THE UNITED STATES 
MAY BE THE NEXT TO DO SO 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne 


NCE upon a time, well within living 
memory, woman’s right to vote was 

a question. Now it is a fact. It is 

a fact the world over. To-day a hundred 
million women have the franchise, and be- 


fore the year is out this number is likely to 
be greatly augmented. 

Here in America we hardly realize that 
there are seventeen countries, besides our 
own, where women have been given the 
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vote in its fullest extent, with four or five 
others where they are permitted to vote on 
provincial or municipal questions. Where 
the limited franchise exists, it is certain to 
be extended in the near future, if the past 
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is a criterion of what is to come. The 
world has finally answered the old question 
in the affirmative. 

The years 1918 and 1919 saw no fewer 
than ten new countries adopt woman suf- 
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WOMAN AS YET ELECTED TO THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS AS REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


(REPUBLICAN) FROM MONTANA 
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THE WORLD-WIDE ADVANCE OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


LADY ASTOR, THE FIRST WOMAN TO ENTER THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT-—LADY ASTOR, WHO WAS FOR- 


MERLY MISS NANCY LANGHORNE OF VIRGINIA, 
FROM PLYMOUTH IN NOVEMBER LAST- 


AT THE PUBLI 


This year it will probably be the 


nited States that joins the forward-step- 
ping ranks by ratifying the suffrage amend- 


WAS ELECTED TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
THIS ENGRAVING SHOWS HER 

rT OF HER ELECTION 

au New " 


ment to the Constitution. Already there 
are more than fifteen million women in this 
country who can vote on national ques- 
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tions; with the ratification of the amend- 
ment the number will be increased to near- 
ly thirty million. 

Just what effect will the admission of 
great new bodies of voters have on the 
world at large? Italy will feel the new in- 
fluence for the first time, because, though 
the vote was given them in 1919, the work 
of making the necessary additions to the 
parliamentary register could not be accom- 
plished in time to allow the women to par- 
ticipate in the election of last autumn. In 
Holland, Germany, and Sweden the power 
of the women will be first felt this year. 
Canada and Great Britain, though the wo- 
men of these countries have had the vote 
since 1918, have yet to appreciate what 
changes the new era may bring. 

While the war lasted, and for some time 
after it was over, peculiar conditions pre- 
vailed, and conclusions could not safely be 
drawn; but with this year the full force of 
woman as a partner in the business of gov- 
erning the world will be felt. Already one 


woman is in the House of Commons—a wo- 
man, rather oddly, of American birth. Just 
what Lady Astor will do there, how she 


will measure up as a pioneer, the current 
year will probably reveal; but whatever 
her accomplishment, she is likely to be 
followed by many of her sisters. The hold- 
ing of office, like the casting of votes, has 
ceased to be a matter of sex. 

New Zealand gave women the franchise 
in 1893, Australia in 1902, Finland in 
1906, and Norway in 1907. Nevertheless, 
it is largely to the women of England and 
America that the world’s recognition of the 
right of women to participate in the govern- 
ment of their country is due. In these two 
countries the fight was tremendous, and 
was tremendously advertised. Whether 
you hated the very thought of woman’s 
voting or not, you couldn’t disregard it, 
wherever you might happen to live. You 
were forced to think about it, to approve 
or to disapprove, and whichever you did 
to go on advertising it. In England the 
women treated ’em rough. Here they were 
more gentle in their methods; but in both 
lands they never let up, and the fight was 
for woman as woman. Once won, it was 
bound to influence the whole world. 


PASSAGE OF THE SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT 


One of the first acts of the present Con- 
gress was to pass the suffrage amendment 
to the Constitution by the necessary two- 
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thirds vote of both branches. It was sup- 
ported by a majority of both parties, but 
by a much larger majority of the Repub- 
licans than of the Democrats, the opposi- 
tion in the latter party arising from the 
conservative sentiment of the Southern 
States. The percentage of the Republican 
members voting for the amendment was 
eighty-six in the Senate and ninety in the 
House, while the Democratic percentage 
favoring it was only fifty-four in the Senate 
and fifty-nine in the House. 

To-day the Republican party has ad- 
mitted women to full participation in its 
affairs, the plan for this having been sub- 
mitted by the Republican National Wce- 
man’s Executive Committee, with Mrs. 
Medill McCormick for chairman. Many 
leading Democrats have been strongly fcr 
woman suffrage, but it was the Republicans 
as a party who first indorsed it. 

Now that the battles are over, it is in- 
teresting to look over the battle-fields, to 
pay a tribute to the leaders, and to study 
those who, with suffrage secured, are work- 
ing in various political positions. Already 
it is possible to see what trend the activi- 
ties of women will take, to show some re- 
sults obtained. The old argument against 
the participation of woman in the govern- 
ment was that her place—we all know the 
slogan—was in the home. It is interesting 
to find that a large part of her effort in 
politics proves that the home is her main 
idea, with or without the vote, and that it 
is legislation more or less directly bearing 
on the home that claims her best attention. 

There are some strange anomalies in con- 
nection with woman suffrage. For instance, 
in Holland, before woman got the power to 
vote, she could be voted for; so it hap- 
pened that Miss Suze Groeneweg was elect- 
ed to parliament in that country, though 
she could not cast a ballot herself. She 
was nominated by the Social Democratic 
Labor party, and is a school-teacher. An 
active worker in the Dutch Woman Suf- 
frage Association, she was able to help in 
bringing the franchise to her sisters about 
a year after her election to parliament. 

In New Zealand women are eligible to 
any offices for which they vote; but in Aus- 
tralia, where the franchise was granted by 
the Commonwealth before the various states 
had instituted provincial suffrage, women 
were eligible to seats in the legislature, but 
could not be elected to the municipal coun- 
cils. This matter has already been reme- 
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died in Victoria and New South Wales; but 
the situation has possibilities in which Gil- 
bert and Sullivan would have delighted, and 
which they might have turned to something 
singable and witty. 


IN THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


In Norway women got the vote a year 
after the death of Henrik Ibsen, whose 
6 


Washington 


plays had helped to open the eyes of the 
Norwegians to the woman question. In all 
the Scandinavian countries the winning of 
the vote for women was more a matter of 
intellectual conviction than of passionate 
effort. Nowadays in Norway a woman is 
as likely to be chosen for any given piece 
of work as a man. An instance of this is 
Fru Betsey Kjelsberg, who was appointed 
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as a delegate from that country to the as- 
sembly of the League of Nations—the only 
woman to have this honor. 

Fru Kielsberg has served her country in 
various capacities, having been the first 
woman factory-inspector, and later a mem- 
ber of a royal commission on house-build- 
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ing. She received a gold medal of merit for 
her. work on this commission. It was work 
that had to do with the housing problems 
of the humble and the poor—home work 
in the broad sense, woman’s work, as we 
are coming to see. On her fifty-first birth- 
day, which occurred in 1916, and was wide- 
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ly celebrated in Norway, Fru Kjelsberg re- 
ceived telegrams of congratulation and 
thanks from the king and the prime min- 


ister. Another of this energetic woman’s 
activities was the holding of the vice-presi- 
dency of the National Council of Women 
of Norway, which is a branch of the Inter- 


national Council, whose president is the 
Marchioness of Aberdeen. 

In Finland and Iceland women have long 
been in politics. Finland gave them the vote 
in 1906, and many women have been mem- 
bers of the diet there. Iceland has made 
women eligible to all offices, and though 
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suffrage was not made complete there until 
1915, women had been members of the 
town councils since 1908. Swedish women 
may hold any office for which they vote, 
and last year they received full voting priv- 
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mark’s leading women, Fru Elna Munch, 
president of the Danish Women’s Suffrage 
Organization, who was elected to the lower 
house, the Folkething, and Senator Marie 
Hjelmer, also a member of the suffrage or- 
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ileges. Before that they had long voted on 
municipal questions. 

Denmark is no whit behind. Danish 
women got the franchise in 1915, but ow- 
ing to the war there was no general election 
in which they could share until 1918. 
Then several women were elected to parlia- 
ment. Among them were two of Den- 
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ganization, as well as of the municipal 
council of her home city. 

These two women carried to victory an 
equal pay bill for women, Fru Munch be- 
ing president of a committee of fifteen to 
consider the measure—the first woman to 
be president of a committee in parliament. 
Wife of the Danish minister of war, mother 
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of a fine boy, Fru Munch 
has never sacrificed her 
home life to her public 
work, and yet she has done 
as much as any man in her 
position. 

The equal pay bill is not 
the only one for which she 
and Senator Hjelmer have 
worked. The senator has 
been particularly interested 
in legislation affecting wo- 
men and children, in edu- 
cational problems, and in 
the status of illegitimate 
children. She describes 
herself as a home body,. a 
married woman simply, 
and she is said to have a 
remarkable faculty for si- 
lence. She was one of the 
women advisers to the first 
industrial conference of the 
League of Nations held at 
Washington last fall, and 
was deeply interested in 
the work here for woman’s 


suffrage, as well as in the 
civic and national work of 
the women of America. 


ITALY LEADS THE LATIN 
COUNTRIES 


Italy is the first of the 
Latin countries to give her 
women suffrage, though the 
equal suffrage bill has 
passed one house in France. 
This victory is largely 
owing to the enthusiasm 
and untiring activity of 
Countess Loschi, who is 
the leader of the two great 
Italian associations of wo- 
men, the Associazione per 
la Donna and the Comitato 
Romano Prosuffragio. 

The women of Italy did 
wonderful work during the 
war, and are now heart 
and soul devoted to im- 
proving school conditions 
and the sanitary state of 
the villages and scattered 
homes of their country. 
With the vote, they hope 
to accomplish much in 
these matters. American 
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methods have received a fair show- 
ing in Italy through the efforts of 
the Red Cross, model créches and 
kindergartens being established at 
various centers, and Countess Loschi 
was a most interested student of 
these examples during the war. 

It will be worth observing closely 
just what Italian women make of 
their new power when they get into 
harness. Latin women have not so 
far shown any great desire to take 
part in the governing of their coun- 
tries, and Latin men have not been 
responsive to such efforts as the wo- 
men have made. It is of course the 
war that has put Italy in line with 
the Anglo-Saxon nations in regard. to 
woman suffrage. 

The war did much for the cause 
in those countries, too. Neverthe- 
less, in England, America, and Scan- 
dinavia, the complete suffrage would 
have come war or no war, and prob- 
ably without much delay. With the 
Latin races this is less likely, and 
Italy’s experiment is really a real 
pioneer achievement. 

Some one has said that suffrage 
for women is merely bringing the 
home into politics. Italy needs good 
housekeeping methods applied to her 
civic problems, and the probability 
is that the women will tackle just 
that particular job, as they have suc- 
cessfully done elsewhere. 


WOMEN AS POLITICAL HOUSEKEEPERS 


The American woman’s talent for 
organization makes her participation 
in politics particularly efficient, and 
her success in getting special legisla- 
tion for the matters that most inter- 
est her is going to be an object-les- 
son for the rest of the world. The 
housekeeping side of government— 
which includes the spending of 
money, the budget of the nation—is 
going to become more and more wo- 
man’s domain. 

The work that women here in 
America have accomplished in civic 
matters is inspiring. Their civic ser- 
— vice was first begun by the women’s 
COUNTESS LOSCHI, LEADER OF THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT clubs, so strong a part of our na- 
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example, money for eradicating such dis- 
eases as malaria and hookworm, proved to 
be preventable, will be found more easily 
now that women have something to say 
about the taxes and the use to which they 
are put. 

We may feel certain that the women in 
other countries are going to study our 
methods and the results to which they lead. 
There is a free-masonry between women of 
different countries who have secured the 
vote that is an interesting by-product of 


the woman movement. Many of the lead- 
ers are personally acquainted, and have 
shown a lively sympathy for one another 
during the varying phases of the long -strug- 
gle. So it was, for instance, that Countess 
Loschi telegraphed Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt when the Federal suffrage amendment 
passed Congress, sending her congratula- 
tions and adding: 

“We are working, too.” 

It is difficult to give the exact value of 
this friendship between the women of the 
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nations in their capacity as voters or pros- 
pective voters, but it is important. The old 
cry that women could never be made to 
work together dies echoless away. Ask 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, president of the 


League of Women Voters, whose wonder- 
ful faculty for getting women to do just 
that thing did so much for winning them 


the vote in New York State. She can tell 
a story of enthusiastic cooperation that 














will warm the cockles of any suffrage 
heart. 

A curious item in the winning of the vote 
by the women of America is the inclusion 
of Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Hawaii 
in the new privilege. In Porto Rico the 
women have been working hard for the 
suffrage. The Woman’s League there 
wants a limited suffrage with an educa- 
tional test, believing that the large num- 
bers of illiterate women are not yet fitted 
to undertake political responsibilities. The 
leading women are working hard for better 
social conditions, better schools, better 
working hours. Women in the island are 
unhappily situated, badly exploited, and 
the story is the same for the children. 

In the Philippines, Governor-General 
Harrison has come out in favor of woman 
suffrage. The greatest worker there for 
the cause, as well as for everything that 
tends to the uplifting of women, is Senora 
Jaime C..de Veyra, wife of the Philippine 
commissioner to the United States. Senora 
De Veyra is known in her country as “ the 
little mother of them all.” She is the lead- 
er of the new generation of Filipino women, 
is the moving force in the Woman’s Club, 
is identified with half a dozen philanthropic 
organizations. The efficiency of Filipino 
women when they get the vote will be large- 
ly the result of this one woman’s constant 
work with her sisters. She has always co- 
operated with American effort, and is a fa- 
vorite with Americans in the Philippines. 


THE MOVEMENT IN OTHER LANDS 


Other distant portions of the world where 
women are coming into their own, or are 
already well in it, are Rhodesia and British 
East Africa, where full voting rights are 
theirs, and the Union of South Africa, 
where equal suffrage seems to be on the 
point of winning. 

Then there is the first break in the great 
continent to the south of us, which up to 
now has kept its Latin attitude toward wo- 
men without so much as an audible squeak 
of protest; but in Uruguay things are chang- 
ing, and women expect to vote there on mu- 
nicipal matters this year. Senora Gonzales 
is the most important worker for sufirage 
in that country, being an active member of 
the National Council of Women of Uruguay, 
which is the suffrage organization, as well 
as president of its committee on hygiene. 
She recently paid the United States a visit, 
bearing the greetings of Uruguay’s women 
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to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, after the 
passing of the suffrage amendment. 

Another woman who is doing pioneer 
work for her sisters, and who was the ‘first 
woman to speak for suffrage in her own 
land, is Mme. Komaka Kimura, of Japan. 
In the ancient city of Tokyo this little wo- 
man, who is as small and as fragile-looking 
as one of the tiny porcelain figures created 
by a Japanese artist, spoke for the first 
time in a public hall, and spoke for woman 
suffrage. 

Mme. Kimura is now in America, study- 
ing the woman movement here. She as- 
serts that Japan is ripe for woman suffrage; 
that the political leaders in her country are 
for it; but that almost every one is afraid 
to come out for it yet. There is no fear in 
her, ‘however, and she means to make the 
whole of Japan listen to her doctrine. 

The women of Russia have the franchise, 
but into that dark and veiled land it is im- 
possible to penetraté at present, and what 
the women are doing, what they are hoping, 
we do not know. 

In Poland woman stands beside man, 
with equal privileges and equal responsi- 
bilities, with a tremendous national prob- 
lem to solve, with a wonderful spirit and 
courage to assist in the solving. Everybody 
knows what Ignace Paderewski- has done 
for his beloved Poland, not so many that 
Mme. Paderewski has worked -with-like en- 
ergy and patriotism. Poland’s:loss of men 
has been so appalling in the -late war that 
woman, will she or will she not,-must bear 
much of the burden in reestablishing and 
recreating a living Poland: -From ‘évery 

sign it appears that she will, with all her 
heart and soul. 

We have yet to see a woman Senator, a 
woman Governor, in our country. - The 
women of America seem so far to prefer to 
work for the best in politics, for definite 
civic ends and national reforms, rather than 
for political positions. But*we, and the 
world in general, have only begun to use wo- 
man power in the business of government. 

This year sees great advances. In a few 
more years sex as a political qualification 
or disqualification will have disappeared 
from all but the least favored lands, and 
students, looking over the old records of 
struggle, reading the dire predictions of the 
conservatives, will marvel anew at the 


strange propensity of the human race to 
borrow trouble, and its passion for fighting 
windmills. 























































A Kind Word for Congress 


A WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT DEFENDS OUR NATIONAL LEGISLATURE AGAINST 
UNFAIR CRITICISM, AND POINTS OUT WHY IT IS COMMONLY 





ARRING the Supreme Court of the 
United States and certain associa- 
tions of publishers, Congress is prob- 

ably our only nationally representative as- 
sembly, public or private, that is so far out 
of tune with modern thought and practise 
that it does not advertise. Possibly in this 
fact lies the reason for the low esteem in 
which the legislative branch of the Federal 
government is too generally held. 

When the grand lodge of the Knights of 
Apello or the National Federation of Sew- 
ing Circles gathers in national convention, 
the busy press-agent is active long before 
the event, and throughout the meeting he 
does his best to insure that the organiza- 
tion’s nobility of purpose and high charac- 
ter shall be fully exploited in the daily 
press. But when Congress assembles, and 
as long as it is in session, it is a shining 
mark for all who have verbal bricks to shy. 
The open season for Congress runs all the 
year around. Any one has a license to take 
a shot at any time, and there is no one to 
raise his voice in protest. 

The average Senator or Representative 
in Congress possesses at least a fair measure 
of the respect and admiration of the folks 
at home. This is proved by the fact that 
the average Senator or Representative 
achieves reelection, and he could not very 
well be reelected if his constituents regard- 
ed him no more highly than they regard 
the body to which they send him. 

But Congress, in the mass, is the free 
subject of vaudeville jest and cartoonist’s 
caricature. The reader of the daily and 
periodical press has grown accustomed to 
pictures of Congress that represent it as 
slow-witted, stupid, petty, politically parti- 
zan in all its dealings, rural in its outlook 
on the great affairs of the nation, and mis- 
representative of the true spirit of America. 


HELD IN LOWER ESTEEM THAN IT DESERVES 


By Ashmun Brown 
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Individual Senators and Representatives 
have their press-agents. They do much po- 
litical advertising. They have to, or think 
they have to, which amounts to the same 
thing. But Congress as a body has no 
publicity organization whereby its virtues 
and its merits may be set forth. The Con- 
gressional Record hardly counts. It has 
four hundred and thirty-five editors in the 
House and ninety-six in the Senate, and 
they achieve no unity of purpose in pro- 
ducing a sheet that might adequately de- 
fend the national legislature. 

Truth is, the individual members of the 
two houses are among the severest critics 
of Congress. The minority party in Con- 
gréss, whichever it may be, is forever ex- 
ploiting the sins and frailties of the ma- 
jority. The publicity bureau of the party 
that is out makes a business of railing and 
sneering at the performances of the party 
that is in, and draws its material largely 
from the utterances of the opposition on 
the floor. 

And this is not all of the propaganda 
eternally directed against Congress, for 
there are other antagonistic forces at work. 


AN INVETERATE GOVERNMENTAL FEUD 


Between the legislative and executive 
branches of the Federal government exists 
a never-ending feud. The one appropriates 
the public money and the other spends it. 
Those who do the spending are never satis- 
fied with the sums allotted or with the 
limitations imposed by those who do the ap- 
propriating. As ex-President Taft ex- 
pressed it not long ago, when testifying be- 
fore the so-called Budget Committee in re- 
gard to the obstacles that impede any 
movement for official economy: 


One of the difficulties is that bureau chiefs and 
department heads are in a kind of competition to 









A KIND WORD 


secure appropriations from the committees appro- 
priating for their respective bureaus and depart- 
ments. This is wholly without the knowledge of 
the President, and often contrary to his wishes, 
if he were consulted. It tends to extravagance. 


Or, as: Representative Frank W. Mon- 
dell, the present Republican floor-leader, 
put it when before the same committee: 


I think it is highly important that the country 
should know that budget legislation is largely 
necessary because of the extravagant inclinations 
of the executive branch of the government. . . . 
If Congress had not consistently cut down the 
executive demands, the government would long 
ago have become bankrupt. A budget is needed, 
not because Congress is extravagant, but because 
the other branch of the goVernment is usually 
utterly reckless. 


Swager Sherley, of Kentucky, who was 
the able chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations during the last Demo- 
cratic régime in Congress, took very much 
the same attitude in his testimony. He 
pointed out the fact that “ the blame for a 
lack of system in handling the financial af- 
fairs of our government is universally 
placed upon Congress,” and fixed the re- 
sponsibility on the executive. 

As our government is managed, Congress 
ought to have a better perspective on the 
needs of the whole establishment than any 
individual department or bureau. Bureau 
and department heads being only human, 
each of them believes that his own activity 
is the most important in the entire struc- 
ture. Congress feels quite sure that it has 
a better and more comprehensive view. 

The sum of executive demands is inva- 
riably in excess of the sum which Congress 
thinks the country can afford to provide. 
Therefore each individual department and 
bureau, by the power of judicious adver- 
tising, and by other means, including the 
use of the lobby, brings pressure to bear on 
Congress. The best advertiser among the 
departments and bureaus usually gets a 
larger share than the others. The result is 
a disproportionate distribution of public 
funds, and often waste. 

A recent study of governmental meth- 
ods, as reported to the House of Represen- 
tatives, disclosed the fact that there are 
forty-seven official press-agencies at work 
in the executive branches. None of the 
ten executive departments, each headed by 
a Cabinet officer, and none of the important 
bureaus, commissions, and boards, is with- 
out its publicity service. The business of 
each of the forty-seven press-agencies is to 
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see that its particular department, bureau, 
board, cr commission is represented in a 
favorable light to the public. 

Perhaps it would be too much to say that 
each press-agency also constitutes a cen- 
sorship, although Congressmen freely make 
that charge. Certainly, however, in prac- 
tise a government body that maintains a 
press-agency does maintain a degree of cen- 
sorship on information regarding official 
happenings. That is, a government press- 
agency is prone to give out nothing that is 
not favorable to its chief, and to be active 
in heading off any inquiry that might re- 
sult in unfavorable disclosures. 


THE EVILS OF OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA 


In practical operation the thing works 
out like this—a department or bureau de- 
sires to extend its activities, or fears that it 
may suffer hampering legislation at the 
hands of a Congress that is seeking econo- 
my. Straightway it institutes a campaign to 
‘“‘ educate public opinion ” in its own favor. 
The press-agency grinds out matter pre- 
senting the department or bureau in the 
most advantageous light. Writers for 
newspapers and periodicals are called in, 
and an ex-parte presentation of the needs 
of the bureau or department is made. The 
aid of “uplift” organizations is enlisted. 
Back fires are started in the districts of 
Congressmen who may oppose the project. 

The machinery grinds, bit by bit the op- 
position is worn down, and the bureau or 
department gets from a sti!l distrustful but 
nevertheless impressionable Congress the 
action or the money that it desires, without 
regard to the actual relative need of it, as 
measured by the needs of other branches 
of the government. 

This indicates, of course, a degree of 
cowardice on the part of Congress. But 
what would you? Congressmen are hardly 
to be blamed for deferring to. a definitely 
expressed public opinion. They may know 
that that opinion is the result of adroit pro- 
paganda, but the public does not know, 
and Congress lives on public opinion defi- 
nitely expressed. 

Congress has no means of conducting 
counter-propaganda. it can merely talk 
on the floor, trusting that some part of 
what it says will be printed in the news- 
papers. It has no method of organizing to 
advertise the sins of the bureaucrats, while 
the bureaucrats have reduced to a science 
methods for advertising the sins of Con- 
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The bureaucrats have many me- 


gress. 
diums for advertising; the legislators only 


one, and that not the most effective. Con- 
gress cannot make its voice heard above 
the tumult raised by the propagandists. It 
is a natural result that in any notable con- 
test between a ‘bureau and Congress, the 
bureau, as a rule, has the larger element of 
the public behind it. 

Reduced to its final terms, this indicates 
that the public has a larger faith in an ap- 
pointed executive officer, who is not direct- 
ly responsible to it, than it has in its own 
selected Congressmen; that appointed offi- 
cers are of greater intelligence and more 
patriotic mold than officers elected by the 
people. 

Now, that is not a demonstrable truth. 
The apparent assumption that an appointed 
public officer is less affected by human van- 
ity, selfishness, or partizan motives than an 
elected officer is a strange one. It is not 
supported by a careful study of the char- 
acters and actions of the officials and legis- 
lators now serving at Washington. 

A remedy might lie in modernizing Con- 
gress to the point of adopting the publicity 
methods common to the executive arms of 
the government; but this is hardly practi- 
cable. It would be necessary for Congress 
to act as a unit, and Congress, while it has 
its health, is not likely so to act. 


OUR MOST REPRESENTATIVE BODY 


Congress is as diverse in thought and 
opinion as the country. Despite the re- 
markable measure of cohesion produced, at 
least temporarily, by our participation in 
the war, national solidarity in all things is 
still afar off. The personal interests of the 
Californian are not yet identical with those 
of the man in Maine; the tool-manufacturer 
of Rhode Island cannot yet bring himself 
to look at political and governmental ques- 
tions through the eyes of the cotton-planter 
of South Carolina. Personal and sectional 
interests have, and will continue to have 
until the millenium, a powerful effect in 
shaping the political opinions of individ- 
uals. They appear, by the way, just as 
much in the official acts of appointed pub- 
lic officials as in those of elected public 
officials. 

Congress is truly representative of these 
diverse opinions. It is actually the most 
representative body in America. It may 
appear stupid at times, but will any one 
maintain that its average intelligence is not 
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higher than the average intelligence of the 
whole people, counting in all the elements 
of the voting population? Can you name 
any other national assembly that is nearly 
so representative? 

Its chief weakness is that it is too repre- 
sentative, rather than not representative 
enough. It seeks earnestly to represent the 
wishes and aspirations of the people who 
elect it—not always the wishes and aspira- 
tions of the people who never vote, but who 
noisily denounce it in season and out. 

It is a common fiction that Congress is 
not readily responsible to public demands, 
that it does not know what the people want, 
that away down there in Washington it 
lives in an atmosphere of politics, remote 
from touch with the real people, and un- 
aware of the real public opinion. Propa- 
gandists spread this idea. Bureaucrats, 
with many groans and much rolling of eyes, 
deplore it as a fact. But is it a fact? 

Estimating the real public opinion is the 
job at which the average Congressman 
works harder than at any other. He has 
to. It means his political life. His office 
depends on the accuracy of his information 
on the subject. He goes home just as often 
as he can to get his information at first 
hand. He maintains voluminous corre- 
spondence for the same purpose. A true 
picture of the state of mind of the voting 
public at home is a most precious thing to 
him. 

Under these circumstances, can you 
imagine a better place wherein to obtain a 
definite chart of the cross currents of pub- 
lic opinion than in Congress itself? 

Lack of faith in Congress as an effective 
part of the national government, distrust of 
it, and a disposition to attribute political 
virtue only to those who conduct the ex- 
ecutive branches, are factors that work 
against good government in the United 
States. Government by propaganda can- 
not be the best government, for the most 
expert propagandist is not always the most 
skilled and patriotic statesman. And we 
have been having an excess of government 
by propaganda. 

Congress is essentially the people’s voice 
in the national governmental machine. The 
greater part of its membership comes fresh 
from the people every two years. It ought 


not to need a press-agent or an agency of 
propaganda to defend it before the people 
and to give it freedom to function for their 
best interests. 





No Defense 


BY GILBERT PARKER 
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ILLUSTRATED BY C. D. WILLIAMS 


YCK CALHOUN, the only son of an Irish gentleman, Miles Calhoun, of Playmore, meets 
Sheila Llyn, whose mother has resumed her maiden name after having divorced Erris Boyne, 


Sheila’s father, when Sheila was an infant. 
Times in Ireland are troublous. 


and in Ireland there is talk of rebellion against the government. 


The two young people become very friendly. 
In France the Revolution has swept out the old social order, 


Asked by the attorney-general to 


report upon conditions in his county, Dyck Calhoun proceeds to Dublin, and at the Breakneck 


Club engages in an altercation with Leonard Mallow, a son of Lord Mallow. 


A duel with swords 


follows, and Dyck is victorious, Mallow being wounded. 

Dyck also meets Erris Boyne, Sheila Llyn’s father, and in a disreputable inn Boyne tempts 
young Calhoun to join the French army, which he says is pledged to assist in securing Irish liberty. 
Angered by this questioning of his loyalty, Dyck—w holly ignorant of Boyne’s relation to Sheila— 


turns upon the traitor with angry threats. 
wine, which reduces him to unconsciousness. 


Boyne, however, induces him to drink some drugged 


Just as Boyne is accomplishing this treacherous deed, his second wife, Noreen, to whom he 


has been as unfaithful as he was to Sheila’s mother, enters the room. 


She plunges a dagger into 


her husband's heart and slips away, unobserved by any one. 


VI 


‘ X YHEN Dyck Calhoun waked, he was 
in the hands of the king’s con- 
stables, arrested for the murder of 
Erris Boyne. It was hard for him to pro- 
test his innocence, for he admitted that he 
had quarreled with Boyne. Also, the land- 
lord was ready to give evidence concerning 
a quarrel, the subject of which he did not 
know, which he had seen when he opened 
the door for a moment. Dyck, with sud- 
den caution, only said that he would make 
all clear at the trial. 

Dublin and Ireland were shocked and 
thrilled; England imagined she had come 
upon one of the most violent episodes of 
Irish history. One journal protested sharp- 
ly that it was not possible to believe in 
Dyck Calhoun’s guilt; that his outward 
habits were known to all, and were above 
suspicion, in spite of the fact that he had 
collogued—though never secretly, so far as 
the world knew—with some of the advanced 
revolutionary spirits. None of the loyal pa- 
pers seemed to be aware of Erris Boyne’s 
treachery; and while none spoke of him 
with approval, all condemned his ugly death. 


Driven through the streets of Dublin in 
an open jaunting-car between two of the 
king’s police, Dyck was a mark for some 
abuse by tongue, but was here and there 
cheered by partizans of the ultraloyal group 
to which his father adhered. The effect of 
his potations was still upon him, and his 


mind was bemused and dull. He remem- 
bered the quarrel, Boyne’s explanation, and 
the subsequent drinking, but he could re- 
call nothing further. He was sure the wine 
had been drugged, but he realized that 
Swinton, the landlord, would have made 
away with any signs of foul play, as he was 
himself an agent of active disloyalty and a 
friend of Erris Boyne. 

Dyck could not believe he had killed 
Boyne; yet Boyne had been found with a 
wound in his heart, and his own naked 
sword lying beside him on the table. The 
trouble was that he could not absolutely 
swear that he had not committed the 
crime. 

The situation was not eased by his stay 
in jail. On the contrary, it began with a 
revelation terribly repugnant to him. He 
had not long been lodged in the cells when 
he received a visit from Michael Clones, 
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who stretched out his hands in an agony 
of humiliation. 

“ Ah, you didn’t do it—you didn’t do it, 
sir!” he cried. “ I’m sure you never killed 
him. It wasn’t your way. 
He was for doing you 
harm, if he could. An 
evil man he was, as all 
the world knows. But 
there’s one thing that 'll 
be worse than anything 
else to you. You never 
knew it, and I never 
knew it till an hour 
ago. Did you know 
who Erris Boyne 
was? Well, I'll 
tell you. He 
the 
























“IF I WERE BEING TRIED FOR MY LIFE, AS DYCK CALHOUN IS GOING TO BE, AND IF I KNEW THAT 
FRIENDS OF MINE WERE STANDING OFF BECAUSE OF A FEW POUNDS, SHILLINGS, 
AND PENCE, I THINK I'D BE A REAL MURDERER!” 











father of Miss Sheila Llyn. He was di- Suddenly a passion of remorse roused him 
vorced by Mrs. Llyn many years ago, out of his semistupefaction. 
for having to do with other women. She “ Michael, Michael!” he said, his voice 
took to her maiden name, and he married hoarse, broken. “ Don’t say such a thing! 
again.” Are you sure?” 

“ Good God! Good God!” Dyck Calhoun Michael nodded. 
made a gesture of horror. “He Sheila “I’m sure. I got it from one that’s 





Llyn’s father! Good God!” known Erris Boyne and his first wife and 
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girl—one that was a servant to them both 
in past days. He’s been down to Limerick 
to see Mrs. Llyn and the beautiful daugh- 
ter. I met him an hour ago, and he told 
me. He told me more. He told me that 
Mrs. Llyn spoke to him of your friendship 
with Erris Boyne, and how she meant to 
tell you who and what he was. She said 


her daughter didn’t know—didn’t even 
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know her father’s name. She had been 
kept in ignorance.” 

Dyck seated himself on the rough bed of 
the cell, and stared at Michael, his hands 
between his knees, his eyes perturbed and 
shocked. 

“ Michael,” he said at last, “ if it’s true 
—what you’ve told me—I don’t see my 
way. Every step in front of me is black 
with vileness. To tell the whole truth is to 
bring fresh shame upon Mrs. Llyn and her 
daughter, and not to tell the whole truth 
is to take away the only chance I have of 
getting out of this terrible entanglement. 
I see that!” 

“I don’t know what you mean, sir, but 
I'll tell you this—none that knows you 
would believe you’d murder 
Erris Boyne or any other man.” 

Dyck wiped the sweat from 
his forehead. 

“IT suppose you speak the 
truth, Michael, but it isn’t peo- 
ple who’ve known me that ‘ll 
try me; and I can’t tell all.” 


‘ WHAT MORE 
COULD WE DO IF 
WE WENT TO 
DUBLIN, EXCEPT LISTEN TO GOSSIP 
AND READ THE PAPERS?” 
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“ Why not, if it ‘Il help you?” 
“T can’t—of course I can’t. 

be disgrace eternal.” 

“Why? Tell me why, sir!” 

Dyck looked closely, firmly, at the old 
servant and friend. Should he tell the 
truth—that Boyne had tried to break his 
loyalty, to induce him to sell himself to the 
French, to invoke his aid against the Eng- 
lish government, to share in treason? If he 
could have told it to anybody, he would 
have done so to Michael; but if it was true 
that in his drunken blindness he had killed 
Boyne, he would not seek to escape punish- 
ment by proving Boyne a traitor. 

Looking back, he knew that Boyne had 
lied, that his explanation was false, that he 
was a traitor. He believed Boyne was a 
servant of the French; but unless the facts 
came out in the trial, they should not have 
sure origin in himself. He would not add 
to his crime in killing the father of the 
only girl who had ever touched his heart, 
the shame of proving that father to be one 
who should have been shot for a traitor. 

He had courage, boldness, and daring, 
but not sufficient to carry him through that 
dark chapter. He would not try to save 
himself by turning public opinion against 
Erris Boyne. The man had been killed by 
some one, perhaps—and the thing ached in 
his heart—by himself; but that was no 
reason why the man’s death should not be 
sufficient punishment for all the wrong he 
had done. 

Dyck had a foolish strain in him, after 
all. Romance was his deadly foe; it made 
him do a stupid, if chivalrous, thing. He 
determined to warn the government at once 
about the projected French naval raid. 

“ Michael,” said Dyck, rising again, 
“see my father, but you’re not to say I 
didn’t kill Boyne, for, to tell the truth, I 
don’t know. My head ”—he put his hand 
to his head with a gesture of despair— 
“my head’s a mass of contradictions. Do 
you know, it seems a thousand years since 
I entered that tavern! I can’t get myself 
level with all that’s happened. That Erris 
Boyne should be the father of that sweet 
girl at Limerick and the husband of Mrs. 
Llyn shakes me. Don’t you see what it 
means? If I killed him, it spoils every- 
thing—everything. If I didn’t kill him, I 
can only help myself by blackening still 
more the life of one who gave being—” 

“ Aye, to a young queen!” interrupted 
Michael. 


It would 


“ God knows, there’s none like 
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her in Ireland, or in any other country at 


tks 


Suddenly Dyck regained his composure; 
and it was the composure of one who had 
opened the door of hell and had realized 
that in time—perhaps not far off—he also 
would dwell in the infernal place. 

“* Michael, I have no money, but I’m my 
father’s heir. My father will not see me 
starve in prison, nor want for defense, 
though my attitude shall be ‘no defense.’ 
So bring me decent food and some clothes, 
and send to me here Will McCormick, the 
lawyer. He’s as able a man as there is in 
Dublin. Listen, Michael, you’re not to 
speak of Mrs. Llyn and Miss Llyn as re- 
lated to Erris Boyne. What will come of 
what you and I know and don’t know, 
Heaven only has knowledge; but I’ll see it 
through. I’ve spoiled as good chances as 
ever a young man had that wants to make 
his way; but drink and cards, Michael, and 
the flare of this damned life at the center— 
it got hold of me. It sunk, muddled, 
drowned the best that was in me. It’s the 
witch’s kitchen, is Dublin. Ireland’s the 
only place_in the world where they make 
saints of criminals and pray to them; where 
they lose track of time and think they’re in 
eternity; where emotion is saturnine logic 
and death is the touchstone of life. Michael, 
I don’t see any way to safety. Those fel- 
lows down at the tavern were friends of 
Erris Boyne. They’re against me. They’ll 
hang me, if they can!” 

“T don’t believe they can do it, master. 
Dublin and Ireland think more of you than 
they did of Erris Boyne. Thefe’s nothing 
behind you except the wildness of youth— 
nothing at all. If anny one had said to me 
down at Playmore that you’d do the things 
you’ve done with drink and cards since you 
come to Dublin, I’d have swore they were 
everlasting liars. Yet when all’s said and 
done, I’d give my last drop of blood as 
guarantee you didn’t kill Erris Boyne!” 

Dyck smiled. 

“ You’ve a lot of faith in me, Michael— 
but I’ll tell-you this—I never was so thirsty 
in my life. My mouth’s like a red-hot iron. 
Send me some water. Give the warder six- 
pence, if you’ve got it, and send me some 
water. Then go to Will McCormick, and 
after that to my father.” 

Michael shook his head dolefully. 

“Mr. McCormick’s aisy—oh, aisy 
enough,” he said. “He'll lep up at the 
idea of defendin’ you, but I’m not takin’ 















pleasure in goin’ to Miles Calhoun, for he’s 
a hard man these days. Aw, Mr. Dyck, 
he’s had a lot of trouble. Things has been 
goin’ wrong with Playmore. ’Pon honor, I 
don’t know whether anny of it ‘Il last as 
long as Miles Calhoun lasts. There'll be 
little left for you, Mr. Dyck. That’s what 
troubles me. I tell you it ’d break my 
heart if that place should be lost to your 
father and you. I was born on it. I’d give 
the best years of the life that’s left me to 
make sure the old house could stay in the 
hands of the Calhouns. I say to you that 
while I live all I am is yours, fair and foul, 
good and bad.” He touched his breast with 
his right hand. “ In here is the soul of Ire- 
land that leps up on the heights for the 
things that matter. There’s a song—but 
never mind about a song; this is no place 
for songs. It’s a prison-house, and you’re 
a prisoner charged—” 

“ Not charged yet, not charged,” inter- 
rupted Dyck; “but suspected of and ar- 
rested for a crime. I'll fight—before God, 
I'll fight to the last! Good-by, Michael; 
bring me food and clothes, and send me 
cold water at once.” 

When the door closed softly behind 
Michael Clones, Dyck sat down on the bed 
where many a criminal patriot had lain. 
He looked round the small room, bare, 
unfurnished, severe — terribly severe; he 
looked at the blank walls and the barred 
window, high up; he looked at the floor— 
it was discolored and damp. He reached 
out and touched it with his hand. He 
looked at the solitary chair, the basin and 
pail, and he shuddered. 

“ God, how awful—how awful!” he mur- 
mured. “ But if it was her father, and if 
I killed him ”—his head sank low—“ if I 
killed her father!” 

“ Water, sir.” 

He looked up. It was the guard with a 
tin of water and a dipper. 

VII 

“T pon’r believe he’s guilty, mother.” 

The girl’s fine eyes shone with feeling— 
with protest, indignation, anguish. As she 
spoke, she thrust her head forward with the 
earnest vigor of a passionate counsel. Sheila 
Llyn was a champion who would fight to 
the last gasp for any cause she loved. 

A few moments before, she had found 
her mother, with horror-stricken face, 
gazing at a newspaper paragraph sent to 
her from Dublin. 
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Sheila at once thought this to be the 
cause of her mother’s agitation, and she 
reached out a hand for it. Her mother 
hesitated, then handed the clipping to her. 
Fortunately it contained no statement save 
the bare facts connected with the killing of 
Erris Boyne, and no reference to the earlier 
life of the dead man. It said no more 
than that Dyck Calhoun must take his trial 
at the sessions. 

It also stated that Dyck, though he 
pleaded “not guilty,” declared frankly, 
through Will McCormick, the lawyer, that 
he had no memory of aught that happened 
after he had drunk wine given him by Erris 
Boyne. He said that he and Boyne had 
quarreled, but had become reconciled again, 
and that the drink was a pledge of their 
understanding. From the time he had taken 
the drink until he waked in the hands of the 
king’s constables, he had no memory; but 
he was sure he had not killed Boyne. The 
fact that there was no blood on his sword 
was evidence of his innocence. Neverthe- 
less, he had been committed for trial. 

Mrs. Llyn was sorely troubled. She knew 
of her daughter’s interest in Dyck Calhoun, 
and of Dyck’s regard for Sheila. She had 
even looked forward to a romance which 
might end in marriage, and she wished for 
Sheila no better fate, because nearly all she 
knew of Dyck was to his credit. She was 
unaware that his life in Dublin had been 
given to dissipation. 

If Dyck was guilty—though she could 
not believe that he was—there would be an 
end of romance between him and Sheila, 
and their friendship must be severed for- 
ever. Her daughter did not know that Er- 
ris Boyne was her father, and she must not 
know—in any case not yet; but if Dyck 
was condemned, it was almost certain he 
would be hanged. 

She wondered about Boyne’s widow, 
whose name was not even mentioned in the 
paragraph she had seen. She knew that 
Noreen was beautiful, but that he had mar- 
ried far beneath him socially. She had 
imagined Erris Boyne living in suburban 
domesticity, not drawing his wife into the 
social scheme. 

That is what had actually happened. 
The woman had lived apart from the daily 
experiences of her husband’s life in Dublin; 
and it had deepened her bitterness against 
him. When she had learned that Erris 
Boyne was no more faithful to her than 
he had been to his previous wife, she had 
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gone mad; and Dyck Calhoun was now 
paying the price of her madness. 

Mrs. Llyn did not know this, however. 
She was a woman of distinguished bearing, 
though small, with a wan, sad look in her 
eyes always, but with a cheerful smile. She 
was not poor, but well-to-do for Ireland in 
those days, and it was not necessary to 
deny herself or her daughter ordinary com- 
forts, and even many of the luxuries of life. 

Her hair was darker than her daughter’s, 
black and wavy, with here ard there streaks 


THE ONLY 
THING IN DYCK S 
FAVOR WAS THAT 
HIS SWORD-. 
POINT WAS FREE FROM STAIN 


of gray. These, how- 
ever, only added dignity 
to a head beautifully bal- 
anced, finely molded, 
and, in the language of 
the day, most genteelly hung. She was 
slender, buoyant in movement yet com- 
posed, and her voice was like ther daugh- 
ter’s, clear, gentle, thrilling. 

Her mind and heart were given up to 
Sheila and Sheila’s future. That was why 
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a knowledge of the tragedy that had come 
to Dyck Calhoun troubled her as she had 
not been troubled since the day she first 
learned of Erris Boyne’s infidelity to herself. 

“Let us go to Dublin, mother,” said 
Sheila with a determined air, after reading 
the clipp:ng. 

“ Why, my dear?” 
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The woman’s eyes, with their long lashes, 
looked searchingly into her daughter’s face. 
She felt, as the years went on, that Sheila 


had gifts given to few. She realized that 
the girl had resources which would make 
her a governing influence in whatever 
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sphere of life she should be set. Quietly, 


Sheila was taking control of their move- 
ments, and indeed of her own daily life. 
The girl had a dominating skill which came 
in part from herself, and also to a degree 
from her father; but her disposition was not 
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Mrs. Llyn had never known Sheila to lie 
or twist the truth in all her days. No one 
was more obedient to wise argument; and 
her mother had a feeling that now, perhaps, 
the time had come when they two must 
have a struggle for mastery. There was 
every reason why they should not go to 


her father’s—it was her mother’s. 


THE IMPRES- 

SION IN THE 

COURT WAS 

THAT THE MEN HAD 
QUARRELED AND 
THAT, WITHOUT A 
DUEL BEING 
FOUGHT, DYCK HAD 

Y KILLED HIS ENEMY 


etre nna a nen 


Wat 


Dublin. There Sheila might discover that 

Erris Boyne was her father, and might 

learn the secret story of her mother’s life. 

Sheila had been told by her mother that 

her father had passed away abroad when she was 

a little child. She had never seen her father’s 

picture, and her mother had given her the impres- 

sion that their last days together had not been 

happy. She had always felt that it was better 
not to inquire too closely into her father’s life. 

The years had gone on, and then had come the 

happy visit to Loyland Towers, where she had met 

Dyck Calhoun. Her life at that moment had 

been free from troublesome emotions; but since 

the time she had met Dyck at the top of the 

hill, a new set of feelings worked in her. 
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She was as bonny a lass as ever the old 
world produced—lithe, with a body like 
that of a boy, strong and pleasant of face, 
with a haunting beauty in the eyes, a maj- 
esty of the neck and chin, and a carriage 
which had made Michael Clones call her 
a queen. 

She saw Dyck only as a happy, wild son 
of the hilltop. To her he was a man of 
mettle and worth, irresponsible because he 
had been given no responsibility. He was 
a country gentleman of Ireland, with all 
the interest and peril that surrounded the 
life of a country gentleman. 

“ Yes, we ought to go to Dublin, moth- 
er. We could help him, perhaps,” Sheila 
insisted. 

The mother shook her head mournfully. 

“ My child, we could do him no good at 
all—none whatever. Besides, I can’t afford 
to visit Dublin now. It’s an expensive jour- 
ney, and the repairs we’ve been doing here 
have run me close.” 

A look of indignation, almost of scorn, 
came into the girl’s face. 

“ Well, if I were being tried for my life, 
as Dyck Calhoun is going to be, and if I 
knew that friends of mine were standing 
off because of a few pounds, shillings, and 
pence, I think I’d be a real murderer!” 

The mother took her daughter’s hand. 
She found it cold. 

“ My dear,” she said, clasping it gently, 
“ you never saw him but three times, and 
I’ve never seen him but twice except in the 
distance. I’m no friend of his in actual 
physical knowledge, but I would do any- 
thing in my power to help him, if I could, 
for I like him. The thing for us to do—” 

“Yes, I know—sit here, twist our 
thumbs, and do nothing!” 

“ What more could we do if we went to 
Dublin, except listen to gossip, read the 
papers, and be jarred and disturbed every 
moment? My dear, our best place is here. 
If the spending of money could be of any 
use to him, I’d spend it—indeed I would; 
but since it can’t be of any use, we must 
stay in our own home. Of one thing I’m 
sure—if Dyck Calhoun killed Erris Boyne, 
Boyne deserved it. Of one thing I’m cer- 
tain beyond all else— it was no murder. 
Mr. Calhoun wasn’t a man to murder any 
one. I don’t believe ”—her voice became 
passionate—“ he committed the murder, 
and I don’t believe he will be hanged!” 

The girl looked at her mother with un- 
veiled surprise. 
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“Oh, dearest, dearest!” she said. “I 
believe you do care for him. Is it because 
he has no mother, and you have no son?” 

“It may be so, beloved.” 

With impulse Sheila swept her arms 
around her mother’s neck and drew the 
fine head to her breast. 

At that moment they heard the clatter 
of hoofs, and presently they saw a horse 
and rider pass the window. 

“ It’s a government messenger, mother,” 
Sheila said. 


As Sheila had said, it was a government 
messenger, bearing a packet to Mrs. Llyn— 
a letter from her brother in America, whom 
she had not seen for very many years. 

The brother, Bryan Llyn, had gone out 
there as a young man before the Revolu- 
tionary War. He had prospered, taking 
sides against England in the war, and be- 
coming a man of importance in the schemes 
of the new republican government of the 
country. Only occasionally had letters come 
from him to his sister, and for nearly eleven 
years she had not had a single word from 
him. 

When she opened the packet now, she 
felt that it would help to solve—she knew 
not how—the trouble between herself and 
her daughter. The letter had been sent to 
a firm in Dublin with which Bryan Llyn 
had done business, with instructions that it 
should be sent on to his sister. It had 
reached the hands of a government ofiicial, 
who was a brother of a member of the firm, 
and he had used the government messenger, 
who was going upon another business to 
Limerick, to forward it with a friendly 
covering note, which ended with the words: 


The recent tragedy you have no doubt seen in 
the papers must have shocked you; but to those 
who know the inside the end was inevitable, 
though there are many who do not think Calhoun 
is guilty. I am one of them. Nevertheless, it 
will go hard with him, as the evidence is strong 
against him. He comes from your part of the 
country, and you will be concerned, of course. 


Sheila watched her mother reading, and 
saw that great emotion possessed her, 
though the girl could not know the cause. 
Presently, however, Mrs. Llyn, who had 
read the letter from her brother, made a 
joyful exclamation. 

“What is it, mother dear?” Sheila asked 
eagerly. “ Tell me!” 

The mother made a passionate little ges- 
ture of astonishment and joy; then she 















leaned back in her chair and closed her 
eyes, with the letter—which was closely 
written, in old-fashioned punctiliousness— 
in her white hands. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” she said. 
“ How strange it all is! Your Uncle Bryan 
is immensely rich. He has no children and 
no family; his health is failing.” 

She seemed able to get no further. 

“Well, what is it, mother?” asked Sheila 
again. 

For an instant Mrs. Llyn hesitated; then 
she put the letter into Sheila’s hands. 

“ Read it, my child,” she said. “ It’s 
for you as much as for me—indeed, more 
for you than for me.” 


Sheila took the letter. It ran as follows: 


DEAREST SISTER: 


It is eleven years since I wrote to you, and 
yet, though it may seem strange, there have not 
been eleven days in all that time in which I have 
not wished you and Sheila were here. Sheila— 
why, she is a young woman! She's about the age 
you were when I left Ireland, and you were one 
of the most beautiful and charming creatures God 
ever gave life to. The last picture I have of you 
was a drawing made soon after your marriage 
sad, bad, unhappy incident. I have kept it by me 
always. It warms my heart in winter; it cools 
my eyes in summer. 

My estate is neither North nor South, but 
farther South than North. There is never any 
snow. Ina sense it is always summer, but winter 
on my place would be like summer in Norway— 
just bitingly fresh, happily alert. I’m writing in 
the summer now. I look out of the window and 
see hundreds of acres of cotton-fields, with hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of negroes at work. I hear 
the songs they sing, faint echoes of them, even as 
I write. Yes, my black folk do sing, because they 
are well treated. 

Not that we haven't our troubles here. You 
can’t govern thousands of acres, and control hun- 
dreds of slaves, and run an estate like a piece of 
clockwork without creaks in the machinery. I’ve 
built it all up out of next to nothing. I landed 
in this country with my little fortune of two 
thousand pounds. This estate is worth at least a 
quarter of a million now. I’ve an estate in 
Jamaica, too. I took it for a debt. What it ‘ll be 
worth in another twenty years I don’t know. I 
sha’n’t be here to see. I’m not the man I was 
physically, and that’s one of the reasons why I’m 
writing to you to-day. I’ve often wished to write 
and say what I’m going to say now; but I've held 
back, because I wanted you to finish your girl's 
education before I said it. 

What I say is this: I want you and Sheila to 
come here to me, to make my home your home, 
to take control of my household, and to let me see 
faces I love about me as the shadows infold me. 

Like your married life, mine was unsuccessful, 
but not for the same reason. The woman I 
married did not understand—probably could not 
understand. She gave me no children. We are 
born this way, or that. To understand is pain 
and joy in one; to misconceive is to scatter 
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broken glass for bare feet. Yet when I laid her 
away, a few years ago, I had terrible pangs of 
regret, which must come to the heart that has 
striven in vain. I did my best; I tried to make 
her understand, but she never did. I used at first 
to feel angry; then I became patient. But I 
waked up again, and went smiling along, active, 
vigorous, cheerful, getting pleasure out of the in- 
finitely small things, and being happy in perfecting 
my organization. 

This place, which I have called Moira, is to be 
yours—or, rather, is to be Sheila’s. So, in any 
case, you will want to come and see the home 
I have made—this old colonial mansion, with its 
Corinthian pillars and veranda, high steps, hard- 
wood floors polished like a pan, every room hung 
in dimity and chints, and the smell of fruit and 
flowers everywhere. You will want to see it all, 
and you'll want to live here. 

There’s little rain here, so it’s not like Ireland, 
and the green is not so green; but the flowers are 
marvelously bright, and the birds sing almost as 
well as they sing in Ireland, though there’s no lark. 
Strange it is, but true, the only things that draw 
me back to Ireland in my soul are you, and Sheila, 
whom I’ve never seen, and the lark singing as 
he rises, until he becomes a gray-blue speck, and 
then vanishing from the scene. 

Well, you and the lark have sung in my heart 
these many days, and now you must come to me, 
because I need you. I have placed to your credit 
in the Bank of Ireland a thousand pounds. That 
will be the means of bringing you here—you and 
Sheila—to my door, to Moira. Let nothing save 
death prevent your coming. As far as Sheila’s 
eye can see—north, south, east, and west—the 
iand will be hers when I’m gone. Dearest sister, 
sell all things that are yours, and come to me. 
You'll not forget Ireland here. Whoever has 
breathed her air can never forget the hills and 
dells, the valleys and bogs, the mountains, with 
their mists of rain, the wild girls, with their bare 
ankles, their red petticoats, and their beautiful, 
reckless air. None who has ever breathed the air 
of Ireland can breathe in another land without 
memory of the ancient harp of Ireland. But it is 
as a memory—deep, wonderful, and abiding, yet a 
memory. I sometimes think I have forgotten, and 
then I hear coming through this Virginia the notes 
of some old Irish melody, the song of some way- 
farer of Mayo or Connemara, and I know then 
that Ireland is persuasive and perpetual; but only 
aS a memory, because it speaks in every pulse 
and beats in every nerve. 

Oh, believe me, I speak of what I know! I 
have been away from Ireland for a long time, 
and I’m never going back, but I’ll bring Ireland 
to me. Come here, colleen, come to Virginia. 
Begin to write to me at once, on the day you get 
this letter, that you’re coming soon. Let it be 
soon, because I feel the cords binding me to my 
beloved fields growing thinner. They’ll soon crack, 
but, please God, they won't crack before you 
come here 

Now with my love to you and Sheila I stretch 
out my hand to you. Take it. All that it has 
worked for is yours; all that it wants is you. 
Your loving brother, 





BRYAN. 


As Sheila read, the tears started from her 
eyes; and at last she could read no longer, 
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so her mother took the letter from her and 
read the rest of it aloud. When she had 
finished, there was silence—a long, warm 
silence; then, at last, Mrs. Llyn rose to 
her feet. 

“‘ Sheila, when shall we go?” 

With frightened eyes Sheila sprang up. 

“T said we must go to Dublin!” she 
cried. 

“ Yes, we will go to Dublin, Sheila, but 
it will be on our way to Uncle Bryan’s 
home.” 

Sheila caught her mother’s hands. 

“ Mother,” she said, after a moment of 
hesitation, “ I must obey you!” 

“Tt is the one way, my child—the one 
thing to do. Some one in prison calls— 
perhaps; some one. far away who loves you, 
and needs us, calls—that we know. Tell 
me, am I not right? I ask you, where shall 
we go?” 

“ To Virginia, mother.” 

The girl’s head dropped, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

Vill 


In vain Dyck’s lawyer, Will 


McCormick, urged him to —_« 
deny absolutely the kill- wim 
ing of Erris Boyne. 

Dyck would not do so. 

He had, however, imme- 

diately on being jailed, 
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written to the government, telling of the 
projected invasion of Ireland by the French 
fleet, and saying that it had come to him 
from a sure source. The government had 
at once taken action. 

Regarding the death of Boyne, the only 
thing in his favor was that his own sword- 
point was free from stain. His lawyer made 
the utmost of this, but to no avail. The 
impression in the court was that both men 
had been drinking; that they had quarreled, 
and that without a duel being fought Dyck 
had killed his enemy. 

That there had been no duel was clear 
from the fact that Erris Boyne’s sword was 
undrawn. The charge, however, on the in- 
stigation of the attorney-general, who was 
grateful for the information about France, 
had been changed from murder to man- 
slaughter; though it seemed clear that 

Boyne had been ruth- 
lessly killed by a man 
whom he had be- 
friended. 

On one of the days 
of the trial, Dyck’s 
father, bowed, mo- 


“FATHER,” SAID HE, “I'LL NOT TELL THE WORLD THE CAUSE OF THE QUARREL BETWEEN THAT 


MAN AND MYSELF 


MY SILENCE MAY HURT YOU, BUT IT WOULD HURT SOME 


ONE ELSE INFINITELY MORE IF I TOLD” 
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rose, and obsti- 
nate, came to 
see him. That 
Dyck and 
Boyne had 
quarreled had 
been stated in 
evidence by the 
landlord, Swin- 
ton, and Dyck 
had admitted 
it. Miles Cal- 
houn was_ bent 
upon finding 
what the story 
of the quarrel 
was; for his 
own lawyer had 
told him that 
Dyck’s refusal 
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world knows. That isn’t the 
point, however. Now, there’s 
only one kind of quarrel that 
warrants non-disclosure.” 


“ BY GOD, I THINK YOU'RE SOME MAD DREAMER SLIPPED OUT OF THE 


ANCIENT FOLD!” SAID HIS FATHER. 
IF YOU'RE FOUND GUILTY, YOU'LL BE IMPRISONED FOR THE YEARS 


IN JAIL. 


“DO YOU KNOW WHERE YOU ARE? YOU'RE 


THAT ‘LL SPOIL THE MAKING OF YOUR LIFE!” 


to give the cause of the 

dispute would be prac- 

P tically certain to affect the 
Saar = jury unfavorably, and might 
= §6bring him a sentence of im- 


prisonment for life. After the 
formalities of their meeting, Miles Calhoun 
said: 

“My son, things are black, but they’re 
not so black that they can’t be brightened. 
I think that if you killed Erris Boyne, he 
deserved it. He was a bad man, as the 


“ You mean about a woman?” remarked 
Dyck coldly. 

The old man took a pinch of snuff some- 
what nervously. 

“ That’s what I mean,” he said. “ Boyne 
was older than you, and it might easily hap- 
pen you stepped in and cut him out.” 

A wry smile wrinkled the corners of 
Dyck’s mouth. 

“You mean his wife?” he asked with 
irony. 

“ Wife—no!” 


retorted the old man. 
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“Damn it, no! He wasn’t the man to re- 
main true to his wife.” 

“So I understand,” remarked Dyck; 
“but I don’t know his wife. I never saw 
her, except at the trial, and I was so sorry 
for her I ceased to be sorry for myself. She 
had a beautiful, strange, isolated face.” 

“ But that wouldn’t influence Boyne,” 
was the reply. “ His first wife had a beau- 
tiful and interesting face, but it didn’t hold 
him. He went marauding elsewhere, and 
she divorced him. I don’t think you knew 
it, but his first wife was one of your ac- 
quaintances—Mrs. Llyn, whose daughter 
you saw just before we left Playmore. He 
wasn’t particular where he made love—a 
barmaid or a housekeeper, it was all the 
same to him.” 

“I hope the daughter doesn’t know that 
Erris Boyne was her father,” said Dyck. 

“ There’s plenty can tell her, and she'll 
hear it sooner or later.” 

Miles Calhoun looked at his son with 
dejection. His eyes wandered over the 
grimly furnished cell. His nose smelled the 
damp of it, and suddenly the whole soul 
of him burst forth. 

“You don’t give yourself a chance of 
escape, Dyck! You know what Irish juries 
are. Why don’t you tell the truth about 
the quarrel? What’s the good of keeping 
your mouth shut about it, when there’s 
many that would profit by your telling it?” 

“Who would profit?” asked Dyck. 

“Who would profit?” snarled the old 
man. “ Well, you would profit first, for it 
might break the dark chain of happening. 
Also, your father would profit. I’d be 
saved shame, perhaps; I’d get relief from 
the disgrace of your imprisonment. Oh, 
man, think of others besides yourself!” 

“ Think of others!” said Dyck, and a 
queer smile lighted his haggard face. “ i’d 
save myself if I honorably could.” 

“The law must prove you guilty,” the 
old man went on. “It’s not for you to 
prove yourself innocent. They haven’t 
proved you guilty yet.” 

The old man fumbled with a waistcoat 
button. His eyes blinked hard. 

“ You don’t see,” he continued, “ the one 
thing that’s plain to my eyes, and it’s this 
—that your only chance of escape is to tell 
the truth about the quarrel. If the truth 
were told, whatever it is, I believe it would 
be to your credit—I’ll say that for you. 
If it was to your credit, even if they be- 
lieve you guilty of killing Erris Boyne, 
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they’d touch you lightly. Ah, in the name 
of our family, in the name of the mother 
you loved, I ask you to tell the truth about 
that quarrel! Give it into the hands of the 
jury, and let them decide. Haven’t you got 
a heart in you? In the name of God—” 

“ Don’t speak to me like that,” inter- 
rupted Dyck, with emotion. “ I’ve thought 
of all those things. I hold my peace be- 
cause—because I hold my peace. To speak 
would be to hurt some one I love—aye, to 
hurt some one I love with all my soul.” 

“And you won’t speak to save me— 
your father—because you don’t love me 
with all your soul! Is that it?” asked Miles 
Calhoun. 

“It’s different—it’s different.” 

“ Ah, it’s a woman!” 

“ Never mind what it is. I will not tell,” 
said Dyck. “ There are things more shame- 
ful than death.” 

“ Yes,” snarled the old man. “ Rather 
than save yourself, you bring dishonor upon 
him who gave you birth!” 

Dyck’s face was submerged in color. 

“ Father,” said he, “on my honor I 
wouldn’t hurt you if I could help it, but 
I'll not tell the world the cause of the quar- 
rel between that man and myself. My si- 
lence may hurt you, but it would hurt some 
one else infinitely more if I told.” 

“By God, I think you’re some mad 
dreamer slipped out of the ancient fold!” 
said his father. ‘“ Do you know where you 
are? You're in jail. If you’re found guilty, 
you'll be sent to prison at least for the 
years that ’ll spoil the making of your life; 
and you do it because you think you'll 
spare somebody! Well, I ask you to spare 
me. I don’t want the man that’s going to 
inherit my name, when my time comes, to 
bring foulness on it. We've been a rough 
race, we Calhouns; we’ve done mad, bad 
things, perhaps, but none has shamed us 
before the world—none but you.” 

“I have never shamed you, Miles Cal- 
houn,” replied his son sharply. “ As the 
ancients said, alis volabo propriis—I will fly 
with my own wings. Come weal, come wo, 
come dark, come light, I have fixed my 
mind, and nothing shall change it. You 
loved my mother better than the rest of the 
world. You would have counted it no shame 
to have said so to your own father. Well, I 
say it to you—I’ll stand by what my con- 
science and my soul have dictated to me. 
You call me a dreamer. Let it be so. I’m 
Irish; I’m a Celt. I’ve drunk deep of all 
































that Ireland means. All that’s behind me 
is my own, back to the shadowy kings of 
Ireland, who lost life and gave it because 
they believed in what they did. So will I. 
If I’m to walk the hills no more on the 
estate where you are master, let it be so. I 
have no fear; I want no favor. If it is to 
be prison, then it shall be prison. [If it is 
to be shame, then let it be shame. These 
are days when men must suffer if they make 
mistakes. Well,-I will suffer, fearlessly and 
helplessly, but I will not break the oath 
which I have taken. And so I will not do 
it—never—never—never!”’ 

He picked up the cloak which the old 
man had dropped on the floor, and handed 
it to him. 

“ There is no good in staying longer,” he 
added. “I have to go into court again to- 
morrow. I have to think how my lawyer 
shall answer the evidence given.” 

“ But of one thing have you thought?” 
asked his father. “ You will not tell the 
cause of the quarrel, for the reason that 
you might hurt somebody. If you don’t 
tell the cause, and you are condemned, 
won’t that hurt somebody even more?” 

For a moment Dyck stood silent, immov- 
able, absorbed. His face looked pinched, 
his whole appearance shriveled. Then, with 
slow deliberation, he said: 

“ This is not a matter of expediency, but 
of principle. My heart tells me what to do, 
and my heart has always been right.” 

There was silence for a long time. At 
last the old man drew the cloak about his 
shoulders and turned toward the door. 

“Wait a minute, father,” said Dyck. 
“ Don’t go like that. You’d better not come 
and see me again. If I’m condemned, go 
back to Playmore; if I’m acquitted, go back 
to Playmore. That’s the place for you to be. 
You’ve got your own troubles there.” 

“ And you—if you’re acquitted?” 

“Tf I’m acquitted, I'll take to the nigh 
seas—till I’m cured.” 

A moment later, without further words, 
Dyck was alone. He heard the door clang, 
and it seemed to him like a hideous bell, 
which rang misfortune and regret. 

He sat for some time on the edge of his 
bed, buried in dejection. Presently, how- 
ever, the door opened. 

“ A letter for you, sir,” said the jailer. 


IX 


Tue light of the cell was dim, but Dyck 
managed to read the letter without great 
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difficulty, as the writing was almost as pre- 
cise as print. The sight of it caught his 
heart like a warm hand and pressed it. This 
was the substance of the letter: 


My prar FRIEND: 

I have wanted to visit you in prison, but my 
mother has forbidden it, and so, even if I could 
be let to enter, I must not disobey her. I have 
not read the papers giving an account of your 
trial. I only know you are charged with killing 
a bad man, notorious in Dublin life, and that 
many think he got his just deserts in being killed. 

I saw Christopher Dogan only a week ago, 
before we came to Dublin. His eyes, as he talked 
of you, shone like the secret hill fires where the 
peasants make illegal drink. 

“Look you,” he said to me, “I care not what 
a jury decides. I know my man; and I also know 
that if the fellow Boyne died by his hand, it was 
in fair fight. I have read Dyck Calhoun’s story 
in the stars; and I know what his end will be. 
It will be fair, not foul; good, not bad; great, 
not low. Tell him that from me, miss,” was what 
he said. 

I also will not believe that your fate is an evil 
one, that the law will grind you between the mill- 
stones of guilt and dishonor; but if the law should 
call you guilty, I still will not believe. Far away 
I will think of you, and believe in you, dear, 
masterful, madman friend. Yes, you are a mad- 
man, for Michael! Clones told me—faith, he loves 
you well!—that you've been living a gay life in 
Dublin since you came here, and that the man 
you are accused of killing was in great part the 
cause of it. 

I think I never saw my mother so deeply 
moved, so troubled in spirit, as she is at this 
time. Of course, she could not feel as I do about 
you. It isnt that which makes her sad and 
haggard; it is that we are leaving Ireland behind. 

Yes, she and I are saying good-by to Ireland. 
That’s why I think she might have let me see you 
before we went; but since it must not be, well, 
then, it must not. But, look you, we shall meet 
again. In my soul I know that on the hills some- 
where far off, as on the first day we met, we shall 
meet each other again. Where are we going? Oh, 
very far! We are going to my Uncle Bryan— 
Bryan Llyn, in Virgin’a. A letter has come from 
him urging us to make our home with him. You 
see, my friend— 


Then followed the story which Bryan 
Llyn had told her mother and herself, and 
she wrote of her mother’s decision to go out 
to the new, great home which her uncle had 
made among the cotton-fields of the South. 
When she had finished that part of the tale, 
she went on as follows: 


We shall know your fate only through the 
letters that will follow us, but I will not believe 
in your bad luck. Listen to me—why don’t you 
come to America also? Oh, think it over! Don’t 
believe the worst will come. When they release 
you from prison, innocent and acquitted, cross the 
ocean and set up your tent under the Stars and 
Stripes. Think of it! Nearly all those men in 
America who fought under Washington and won 
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were born in these islands. They took with them 
to that far land the memory and love of these 
old homes. You and I would have fought for 
England and with the British troops, because we 
detest revolution. Here, in Ireland, we have seen 
its evils; and yet if we had fought for the union 
jack beyond the mountains of Maine and in the 
lonely woods, we should, I believe, in the end 
have said that the freedom fought for by the 
American States was well won. 

So keep this matter in your mind, as my mother 
and I will soon be gone. She would not let me 
come to you—I think I have never seen’ her so 
disturbed as when I asked her—and she ‘forbade 
me to write to you, but I disobey her.. Well, this 
is a sad business. I know my mother has suffered. 
I know her married life was unhappy, and that 
her husband—my father—died many a year ago, 
leaving a dark trail of regret behind 
him; but, you see, I never knew my 
father. That was all long ago, and 
it is, oh, a hundred times best for- 
gotten! 

Our ship sails for Virginia in three 
days, and I must go. I will keep look- 
ing back to the prison where lies, 
charged with an evil crime, of which 
he is not guilty, a young man for 
whom I shall carry all my life long 
the spirit of good friendship. 

Do not believe all will not go well. 

The thing to do is to keep the courage 
of our hearts and the faith of our 
souls, and I hope I always shall. 
I believe in you, and, believing, 
I say good-by. I say farewell 
in the great hope that somehow, 
somewhere, we shall help each 
other on the way of life. God 
be with you! 

I am your friend, 

SuHeILta Liyn. 

P.S.—I beg you to remember 
that America is a good place 
for a young man to live in and 
succeed. 


Dyck read the letter 
with a wonderful slowness. 
He realized that by happy 
accident—it could be noth- 
ing else—Mrs. Llyn had 
been able to keep from her 
daughter the fact that the 
man who had been killed 
in the tavern by the 
river was her father. 

It was clear that the 
girl was kept much 
to herself, read no 
newspapers, and saw 
few people, and that 
those whom she saw 
had been careful to 
hold their peace 
about her close re- 
lationship to Erris 
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Boyne. None but the evil-minded would 
recall the fact to her. 

Sheila’s ignorance must not be broken by 
himself. He had done the right thing—he 


had held his peace for the girl’s sake, and 
he would hold it to the end. Slowly he 
folded up the letter, pressed it to his lips, 
and put it in the pocket over his heart. 


x 


“Ts it near the time?” asked Michael 
Clones of his friend, as they stood in front 
of the prison. 

His companion, who was seated on a 
Stone, wrapped in dark- 
green coverings faded and 
worn, and looking pinched 
with cold in the dour No- 
vember day, said, without 
lifting his head: 

“ Seven minutes, an’ he’ll 
be out, God bless him!” 


“COME ON,” HE 
SAID. “COME 
ON WITH ME” 
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“ And save him and protect him!” said 
Michael. “ He deserved punishment no 
more than I did, and it’s broke him. I’ve 
seen the gray gather at his temples, though 
he’s only been in prison four years. He 
was condemned to eight, but they’ve let 
him free, I don’t know why. Perhaps it 
was because of what he told the 
government about the French 
navy. I’ve seen the joy of life 
sob itself down to the sour earth. 

When I took him the news of his 
father’s death, and told him the 
creditors were swal- 

lowing what was left 

of Playmore, what do 

you think he did?” 

Old _ Christopher 
Dogan smiled; his 
eyes twinkled with a 
mirth which had more 
pain than gaiety. 


THE TWO SHOOK THEIR HEADS. 


Fou 


] 


“IT's NOT FITTING TO WALK BESIDE YOU, YOU A CALHOUN OF 


PLAYMORE,” CHRISTOPHER ANSWERED 


“God love you, I know what he did. 
He flung out his hands, and said, ‘ Let it 
go! It’s nothing to me.’ Michael, have I 
said true?” 

Michael nodded. 

“ Almost his very words you’ve used, and 
he flung out his hands, as you said.” 

“God knows he’ll be changed; but 


they’ve kept the clothes he had when he 
went to prison, and he’ll come out in them, 
I’m thinking—” 

“ Ah, no!” interrupted Michael. “ That 
can’t be, for his clothes was stole. Only a 
week ago he sent to me for a suit of my 
own. I wouldn’t have him wear my clothes 
—he a gentleman! It wasn’t fitting. So I 
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sent him a suit I. bought from~a shop, 
but he wouldn’t have it. He would leave 
_ prison a poor man, as a peasant’in peasant’s 
clothes. So he wrote to me.. Here is the 
letter.” He drew from his pocket .a sheet 
of paper, and spread it out. “ See—read it. 
Ah, well, never mind,” he added, as old 
Christopher zhook his head. -“ Never mind, 
I'll read’ it'to you!’’ Thereupon he: read 
the note, and added: “ We’ll see him. of the 
Calhouns risin’ high beyant poverty. and 
misfortune some day.” 

Old Christopher nodded. 

“T’m glad Miles Calhoun was buried on 
the hilltop above Playmore. He had his 
day; he lived his life. Things went wrong 
with him, and he paid the price we all must 
pay for work ill-managed.” 

“ There you’re right, Christopher Dogan, 
and I remember the day the downfall be- 
gan. It was when him that’s now Lord 


Mallow, governor of Jamaica, came to sum- 
mon Miles Calhoun to Dublin. Things were 
never the same after that; but I well re- 
member one talk I had with Miles Calhoun 
just before his death. 


* Michael,’ he said 
to me, ‘ my family have had many ups and 
downs, and some that bear my name have 
been in prison before this, but never for 
killing a man out of fair fight.’ ‘ One of 
your name may be in prison, sir,’ said I, 
‘ but not for killing a man out of fair fight. 
If you believe he did, there’s no death bad 
enough for you!’ He was silent for a while; 
then at last he whispered Mr. Dyck’s namc, 
and said to me: ‘ Tell him that as a Cal- 
houn I love him, and as his father I love 
him ten times more. For look you, Michael, 
though we never ran together, but quarreled 
and took our own paths, yet we are both 
Calhouns, and my heart is warm to him. 
If my son were a thousand times a criminal, 
nevertheless I would ache to take him by 
the hand.’ ”’ 

“Hush! Look at the prison gate,” said 
his companion, and stood up. 

As the gates of the prison opened, the 
sun broke through the clouds and gave a 
brilliant phase to the scene. Out of the 
gates there came slowly, yet firmly, dressed 
in peasant clothes, the stalwart but faded 
figure of Dyck Calhoun. 

Terribly changed he was. He had en- 
tered prison with the flush upon his cheek, 
the lilt of young manhood in his eyes, with 
hair black and hands slender and hand- 
some. There was no look of youth in his 
face now. It was the face of a middle- 
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aged man from which the dew of youth had 
vanished, into which life’s storms had come 
and gone: Though the body was held erect, 
yet the head was thrust slightly forward, 
and the heavy eyebrows were like a pent- 
house. The eyes were slightly feverish, and 
round the mouth there crept a smile, half- 
cynical but a little happy. All freshness 
was gone from his hands. One hung at his 
side, listless, corded; the other doffed his 
hat in reply to the salute of his two humble 
friends. 

As the gates closed behind him he looked 
gravely at the two men, who were standing 
not a foot apart. There swept slowly into 
his eyes, absorbing, enlarging, brightening 
them, the glamour of the Celtic soul. Of 
all Ireland, of all who had ever known him, 
these two were the only ones welcoming him 
into the world again! 

Michael Clones, with his oval red face, 
big nose, steely eye, and steadfast bearing, 
had in him the soul of great kings. His 
hat was set firmly on his head. His knee- 
breeches were neat, if coarse; his stockings 
were clean and tidy. His feet were well 
shod, his coat well worn, and he had still 
the look that belongs to the well-to-do 
peasant. He was a figure of courage and 
endurance. 

Dyck’s hand went out to him, and a 
warm smile crept to his lips. 

“‘ Michael—ever faithful Michael!” he 
said. 

A moisture came to Michael’s eyes. He 
did not speak as, with a look of gratitude, 
he clasped the hand Dyck offered him. 

Presently Dyck turned to old Christopher 
with a kindly little laugh. 

“ Well, old friend!” said he. “ You, too, 
come to see the stag set loose again? You’re 
not many, that’s sure!” A grim, hard look 
came into his face, but both hands went out 
and caught the old man’s shoulders affec- 
tionately. ‘“ This is no day for you to be 
waiting at prison’s gates, Christopher; but 
there are two men who believe in me—two 
in all the world. It isn’t the killing,” he 
added after a moment’s silence—“ it isn’t 
the killing that hurts so. If it’s true that 
I killed Erris Boyne, what hurts most is 
the reason why I killed him.” 

“One way or another — does it matter 
now?” asked Christopher gently. 

“Ts it that you think nothing matters 
since I’ve paid the price, sunk myself in 
shame, lost my friends, and come out with 
not a penny left?” asked Dyck. “ Yes,” he 
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added with a smile, wry and twisted,“ yes, 
I have a little left!” 

He drew from his pocket four small 
pieces of gold, and gazed ironically at them 
in his palm. 

“ Look at them!” He held out his hand, 
so that the two men could see the little 
coins. “ Those four were taken from me 
when I entered prison. They’ve been in 


TOWARD THE END OF THE WINTER A FATEFUL 
THING HAPPENED. DYCK’S PURSE CONTAINING 
WHAT WAS LEFT OF THE NINETY POUNDS 
—TWO-FIFTHS OF IT — DISAPPEARED 


the hands of the governor of the jail ever 


since. They give them to me now—all 
that’s left of what I was.” 

“No, not all, sir,” declared Michael. 
“ There’s something left from Playmore— 
there’s ninety pounds, and it’s in my pocket. 
It was got from the sale of your sporting 
kit. There was the boat upon the lake, the 
gun, and all kinds of riffraff stuff which 
wasn’t sold with Playmore.” 
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Dyck nodded and smiled. 

“ Good Michael!” 

Then he drew himself up stiffly, and blew 
in and out his breath as if with the joy of 
living. - For four hard years he had been 
denied the free air of free men. Even when 
walking in the prison yard, on cold or fair 
days, when the air was like a knife or when 
it had the sun of summer in it, it still had 
seemed to choke him. 

In prison he had read, thought, and 
worked much. They had at least done that 
for him. The attorney-general had given 
him freedom to work with his hands, and 
to slave in the workshop like one whose 
living depended on it. Some philanthropic 
official had started the idea of a workshop, 
and the officials had given the best of the 
prisoners a chance to learn trades and make 
a little money before they went out into 
the world. All that Dyck had earned went 
to purchase things he needed, and to help 
his fellow prisoners or their families. 

Where was he now? The gap between 
the old life of nonchalance, frivolity, fan- 
tasy, and excitement was as great as that 
between heaven and hell. Here he was, 
after four years of prison, walking the high- 
way with two of the humblest creatures of 
Ireland, and yet, as his soul said, two of 
the best. 

Stalking along in thought, he suddenly 
became conscious that Michael and Chris- 
topher had fallen a few steps behind. He 
turned round. 

“Come on,” he said. 
me.” 

But the two shook their heads. 

“ Tt’s not fitting, you a Calhoun of Play- 
more,” Christopher answered. 

“ Well, then, listen to me,” -said Dyck, 
for he saw that the men could not bear his 
new democracy. “I’m hungry. In four 
years I haven’t had a meal that came from 
the right place or went to the right spot. 
Is the little tavern, the Hen and Chickens, 
on the Liffeyside, still going? I mean the 
place where the seamen and the merchant- 
ship officers visit.” 

Michael nodded. 

“ Well, look you, Michael—get you both 
there, and order me as good a meal of fish 
and chops and baked pudding as can be 
bought for money. Aye, and I'll have a 
bottle of red French wine, and you two 
will have what you like best. Mark me, 
we'll sit together there, for we’re one of a 
kind. I’ve got to take to a life that fits 
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me, an ex-jailbird, a man that’s been in 
prison for killing!” 

“ There’s the king’s army,” said Michael. 
“They make good officers in it.” 

A strange, half-sore smile came to Dyck’s 
thin lips. 

‘“* Michael,” said he, “‘ give up these vain 
illusions. I was condemned for killing a 
man not in fair fight. I can’t enter the 
army as an officer, and you should know 
it. The king himself could set me up 
again; but the distance between him and 
me is ten times round the world and back 
again!” But then Dyck nodded kindly. 
It was as if suddenly the martyr spirit had 
lifted him out of rigid, painful isolation, and 
he was speaking from a hilltop. ‘“ No, my 
friends, what is in my mind now is that 
I’m hungry. For four years I’ve eaten the 
bread of prison, and it’s soured my mouth 
and galled my belly. Go you to that inn 
and make ready a good meal.” 

The two men started to leave, but old 
Christopher turned round and stretched a 
hand up and out. 

“Son of Ireland,” he said, “ bright and 
black and black and bright may be the 
picture of your life, but I see for you soon 
brightness and sweet faces, and hear music 
and song. It’s not Irish music, and it’s not 
Irish song, but the soul of the thing is Irish, 
and the center of it is Dyck Calhoun. Grim 
things await you, but you will conquer 
where the eagle sways to the shore, where 
the white mist flees from the hills, where 
heroes meet, where the hand of Moyra stirs 
the blue and the witches flee from the voice 
of God. There is honor awaiting you in 
the world.” 

Having said his say, with hand out- 
stretched, having thrilled the air with the 
voice of one who had the soul of a prophet, 
the old man turned. With head bent for- 
ward, he shuffled away with Michael Clones 
along the stony street. 

Dyck watched them go, his heart beating 
hard, his spirit overwhelmed. 

It was not very far to the Castle, yet 
every footstep had a history. Now and 
again he met people who knew him. Some 
bowed a little too profoundly, some nodded; 
but not one stopped to speak to him, though 
a few among them were people he had 
known well in days gone by. Was it the 
clothes he wore, or was it that his star had 
sunk so low that none could keep it com- 
pany? He laughed to himself in disdain, 
and yet there kept ringing through his brain 
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all the time the bells of St. Anselm’s, which 
he was hearing: 


Oh, God, who is the sinner’s friend, 
Make clean my soul once more! 


When he arrived at the Castle walls he 
stood and looked long at them. 

“No, I won’t go in. I won’t try to see 
him,” he said. ‘“ God, how strange Ireland 
is tome! The soil of it, the trees of it, the 
grass of it, are dearer than ever, but—I’ll 
have no more of Ireland! I'll ask for noth- 
ing. I'll get to England. What’s Ireland 
to me? I must make my way somewhere. 
There’s one in there ”—he nodded toward 
the Castle—“ that owes me money at cards. 
He should open his pockets to me, and see 
me safe on a ship for Australia; but I’ve 
had my fill of every one in Ireland. There’s 
nothing here for me but shame. Well, back 
I’ll go to the Hen and Chickens, to find a 
good dinner there.” 

He turned and went back slowly along 
the streets by which he had come, looking 
not to right nor left, thinking only of where 
he should go and what he should do outside 
of Ireland. 

At the door of the inn he sniffed the din- 
ner Michael had ordered. 

‘“‘ Man alive!” he said as he entered the 
place and saw the two men with their hands 
against the bright fire. “ There’s only one 
way to live, and that’s the way I’m going 
to try.” 

“ Well, you'll not try it alone, sir, if you 
please,” said Michael. “I'll be with you, 
if I may.” 

“And I'll bless you as you go,” said 
Christopher Dogan. 

XI 

ENGLAND was in a state of unrest. She 
had, as yet, been none too successful in the 
war with France. From the king’s castle 
to the poorest slum in Seven Dials there 
was a temper bordering on despair. Minis- 
tries came and went; statesmen rose and 
fell. The army was indifferently recruited 
and badly paid. England’s battles were 
fought by men of whom many were only 
mercenaries, with no stake in England’s rise 
or fall. 

In the army and navy there were pro- 
tests, many and powerful, against the small- 
ness of the pay, while the cost of living had 
vastly increased. In more than one en- 
gagement on land England had had set- 
backs of a serious kind, and there were 
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those who saw in the blind-eyed naval 
policy, in the general disregard of the sea- 
men’s position, in the means used for re- 
cruiting, the omens of disaster. The police 
courts furnished the navy with the worst 
citizens of the country. Quota men, the 
output of the Irish prisons—seditious, con- 
spiring, dangerous—were drafted for the 
king’s service. 

The admiralty pursued its tyrannous 
course of seizing men of the mercantile 
marine, taking them aboard ships, keeping 
them away for months from the harbors of 
the kingdom, and then, when their ships 
returned, denying them the right of visiting 
their homes. The press-gangs did not con- 
fine their activities to the men of the mer- 
cantile marine. From the streets after dusk 
they caught and brought in, often after 
manhandling, torn from their wives and 
sweethearts, knocked on the head for re- 
sisting, tradesmen with businesses, young 
men studying for the professions, idlers, 
debtors, out-of-work men. The marvel is 
that the British fleets fought as well as 
they did. 

Poverty and sorrow, loss and bereave- 
ment, were in every street, peeped mourn- 
fully out of every window, lurked miserably 
at street corners. From all parts of the 
world adventurers came to renew their for- 
tunes in the seething turmoil of London, 
and every street was a kaleidoscope of faces 
and clothes and colors, not British, not pa- 
triot, not national. 

Among these outlanders were Dyck Cal- 
houn and Michael Clones. They had left 
Ireland together in the late autumn, leav- 
ing behind them the stirrings of the coming 
revolution, and plunging into another revolt 
which was to prove the test and trial of 
English character. 

Dyck had left Ireland with ninety pounds 
in his pocket and many tons’ weight of 
misery in his heart. In his bones he felt 
tragedies on foot in Ireland which conces- 
sion and good government could not pre- 
vent. He had fled from it all. When he 
set his face to Holyhead, he felt that he 
would never live in Ireland again. Yet his 
courage was firm as he made his way to 
London, with Michael Clones—faithful, de- 
voted, a friend and yet a servant, treated 
like a comrade, yet always with a little 
dominance. 

The journey to London had been without 
event, yet as the coach rolled through coun- 
try where frost silvered the trees; where, 
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drew near to living London, he turned to Michael 
Cloneseand said: 
“ Michael, my lad, I think perhaps we'll find a 


footing here! 


>? 


So they reached London, and quartered themselves 


there in simple lodgings in Soho. 


Dyck walked the 


streets, and now and -then he paid a visit to the 


barracks where soldiers 


fe 


in the early morning, the grass was shining 


with dew; where the everlasting green 
hedges and the red roofs of villages made 
a picture which pleased the eye and stirred 
the soul, Dyck Calhoun kept wondering 
what would be his future. He had no pro- 
fession, no trade, no skill except with his 
sword; and as he neared London Town— 
when they left Hendon—he saw the smoke 
rising in the early winter morning and the 
business of life spread out before him, 
brave and buoyant. 

As from the heights of Hampstead he 
looked down on the multitudinous area 
called London, something throbbed at his 
heart which seemed like hope; for what he 
saw was indeed beautiful and inspiring. 
When at last, in the Edgware Road, he 


were, to satisfy the 
thought that per- 
haps in the life of 
the common soldier 
he might, after all, 
find his future. It 
was, however, 
borne in upon him 
by a _ chance re- 
mark of Michael 


LEARN: 

ING HERE THE AKT OF 
MANAGEMENT. THEY TELL 

ME THAT WHEN MY UNCLE’S 

DAY IS DONE—I GRIEVE 

TO THINK IT IS NOT FAR OFF—I 
™ MUST TAKE THE ROD OF CONTROL” 


? 


one day—‘ I’m not young enough to be a 
recruit, and you wouldn’t go alone without 
me, would you?”—that this way to a live- 
lihood was not open to him. 

His faithful companion’s remark had 
fixed Dyck’s mind against entering the 
army, and then, toward the end of the win- 
ter, a fateful thing happened. His purse 
containing what was left of the ninety 
pounds—two-fifths of it—disappeared. It 
had been stolen, and in all the bitter days 
to come, when poverty and misery ground 
them down, no hint of the thief, no sign of 
the robber, was ever revealed. 

Then, at last, a day when a letter came 
from Ireland. It was from the firm in 
which Bryan Llyn of Virginia had been in- 
terested, for the letter had been sent to 
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their care, and Dyck had given them his 
address in London on this very chance. It 
reached Dyck’s hands on the day after the 
last penny had been paid out for their 
lodgings, and they faced the streets, pen- 
niless, foodless— one was going to say 
friendless. The handwriting was that of 
Sheila Llyn. 

At a street corner, by a chemist’s shop 
where a red light burned, Dyck opened and 
read the letter. This is what Sheila had 
written to him: 


My DEAR FRIEND: 


The time is near, I understand by a late letter 
to my mother from an official, when you will be 
freed from prison and will face the world again. 
I have not written you since your trial, but I 
have never forgotten and never shall. I have 
been forbidden to write to you or think of you, 
but I will take my own way about you. I 
have known all that has happened since we left 
Ireland, through the letters that my mother has 
received. I know that Playmore has been sold, 
and I am sorry. 

Now that your day of release is near, and you 
are going to be again a free man, have you 
decided what you future is to be? Is it to be 
in Ireland? No, I think not. Ireland is no 
place for a sane and level man to fight his fight 
for honor, fame, and name. I hear that things 
are worse there in every way than they have 
been in our lifetime. 

After what has happened in my case, it is not 
a field that offers you a chance. I don’t know 
whether commerce or trade would appeal to you; 
but I am sure that the old firm in Dublin, with 
which my Uncle Bryan has been connected, will 
open its doors to you to work for it outside 
Ireland. Its people have a world business, and 
I shall ask my uncle, in spite of my mother’s 
prohibition, to write to them. 

If commerce does not tempt you, there are 
other fields of interest where your talents could 
be used; and yet I cannot think that in any of 
these fields you will be found. You would find 
no home in any of the professions—medicine, 
law, divinity are not possible to you; and the 
army and navy, for a commission, at any rate, 
are closed for the present. Until the truth is 
known as to the man you were condemned for 
killing, there is no doubt that these fields are shut 
from you. 

Listen to me. Ireland and England are not 
the only places in the world. My uncle came 
here to Virginia a poor man. He is now im- 
mensely rich. He had little to begin with, but 
he was young like you—indeed, a litile older than 
you—when he first came. He invested wisely, 
worked bravely, and his wealth grew fast. No 
man needs a fortune to start the business of life 
in this country. He can get plenty of land for 
almost nothing; he can get credit for planting 
and furnishing his land, and, if he has friends, the 
credit is sure. 

All America is ready for “the likes of you.” 
Think it over, and meanwhile please know there 
has been placed with the firm in Dublin money 
enough to bring you here with comfort. You 
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must not refuse it. Take it as a loan, for I know 
you will not take it as a gift. 

I do not know the story of the killing, even 
as it was told in court. Well, some one killed 
the man, but not you, and the truth will out in 
time. If one should come to me out of the courts 
of heaven, and say that there it was declared you 
were a rogue, I should say heaven was no place 
for me. No, of one thing I am sure—you never 
killed an undefended man. Wayward, wanton, 
reckless, dissipated you may have been, but you 
were never depraved—never! 

When you are free, lift up your shoulders to 
all the threats of time, then go straight to the old 
firm where the money is, draw it, take ship, and 
come here. If you let me know you are coming, 
I will be there to meet you when you step ashore, 
to give you a firm hand-clasp; to tell you that in 
this land there is a good place for you, if you 
will win it. 

Here there is little crime, though the perils of 
life are many. There is Indian fighting; there 
are Indian depredations; and not a dozen miles 
from where I sit men have been shot for crimes 
committed. The woods are full of fighters, and 
pirates harry the coast. On the wall of the room 
where I write there are carbines that have done 
service in Indian wars and in the Revolutionary 
War; and here out of the window I can see 
hundreds of black heads—slaves, brought from 
Africa and the Indies, slaves whose devotion to 
my uncle is very great. I hear them singing now; 
over the white-tipped cotton-fields there flows the 
sound of it. 

This plantation has none of the vices that belong 
to slavery. Here life is complete. The plantation 
is one great workshop where trades are learned 
and carried out—shoeing, blacksmithing, building, 
working in wood and metal. 

I am learning here—you see I am quite old, 
for I am twenty-two now—the art of managc- 
ment. They tell me that when my uncle’s day is 
done—I grieve to think it is not far off—I must 
take the rod of control. I work very, very hard. 
I have to learn figures and finance; I have to see 
how all the work is done, so that I shall know 
it is done right. I have had to discipline the 
supervisors and bookkeepers, inspect and check 
the output, superintend the packing, and arrange 
for the sale of the crop—yes, I arranged for the 
sale of this year’s crop myself. So I live the 
practical life, and when I say that you could 
make your home here and win success, I do it 
with some knowledge. 

I beg you take ship for the Virginian coast. 
Enter upon the new life here with faith and cour- 
age. Have no fear. Heaven that has thus far 
helped you will guide you to the end. 

I write without my mother’s permission, but 
my uncle knows, and though he does not approve, 


. he does not condemn. 


Once more good-by, my dear friend, and God 

be with vou. 
SHEILA LLYN. 

P. S.—I wonder where you will read this letter. 
I hope it will find you before your release. Please 
remember that she who wrote it summons you 
from the darkness where you are to light and 
freedom here. 


Slowly Dyck folded up the letter, when 
he had read it, and put it in his pocket. 
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Then he turned with pale face and gaunt 
look to Michael Clones. 

‘“* Michael,” said he, “ that letter is from 
a lady—one whom you called the Queen of 
Ireland. It comes from her new home in 
Virginia.” 

Michael nodded. 

“ Aye, aye, sir, I understand you,” he 
said. “ Then she doesn’t know the truth 
about her father?” 

Dyck sighed heavily. 

“No, Michael, she doesn’t know the 
truth.” 

“TI don’t believe it would make any dif- 
ference to her if she did know,” remarked 
Michael. 

“It would make all the difference to me, 

(To be continued in the April 
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Michael,” Dyck said. 
that she desires to help me. 


“ Michael, she says 
She tells 


me that money’s been sent to the big firm 
in Dublin—money to take me across the 
sea to Virginia.” 

Michael’s face clouded. 
“ To Virginia—and 


“ Yes, sir,” he said. 
what then?” 
“Michael, we haven’t a penny in the 
world, you and I, but if I took one farthing 
of that money I should hope you would kill 
me. I’m hungry; we’ve had nothing to eat 
since yesterday; but if I could put my 
hands upon that money here and now I 
wouldn’t touch it. Michael, it looks as if 
we shall have to take to the trade of the 
footpad!” 
number of MuNseEyY’s MAGAZINE) 





BALLADE OF THE DREARINESS OF THE TIMES 


Tue world grows sadder every day— 


Would I could say it grows more wise! 


Men have forgotten how to play, 


And babes just born philosophize. 


Each day some simple pleasure dies, 


Murdered by melancholic men 


Shooting at folly as it flies— 
The world was madder, merrier, then! 


The noble art of being gay— 
Where dwells it now beneath the skies? 
E’en La Belle France, I hear men say, 


The flesh recants and mortifies. 


Paris no more is paradise; 


Demure the chic Parisienne; 
“Can these things be?” my sad heart cries— 


The world was madder, merrier, then! 


From good Queen Bess what worlds away, 


From Shakespeare’s clowns, our moping guise! 


And merry Charles, alackaday !— 


Low in its grave his laughter lies. 


A world that only sells and buys, 


Behind its ear the merchant’s pen, 


Has only for the dollar eyes— 


The world was madder, merrier, then! 


Envoy 


Prince, vain our retro~>ective sighs; 


Returns not the Saturnian reign; 


Dullards must needs decivilize— 


The world was madder, merrier, then! 


Richard Leigh 





A Brother of the Woods 


BY HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER 


Illustrated by George E. Wolfe 


Dreshelle, “ I want to go out into the 
wilderness and shoot.” 

“Then I'll go with you,” said Lucian 
Folke. 

The young widow laughed. 

“No,” said she, “I must go alone. I 
know you hate my hunting instincts, my 
killing things. Well, this time I'll come 
back cured—and civilized. Besides, one 
can meditate so much better in the forest.” 

“ But surely you are not going absolute- 
ly alone?” cried Folke, alarmed. 

“Oh, no—old Crawford will go with me. 
He’s a good old guide; faithful as a dog, 
and venerable enough to serve as chaperon 
at the same time.” 

She laughed at the word. It sounded ab- 
surd when applied to her—Harriet Dre- 
shelle, daughter of the famous big-game 
hunter, Captain Michael Anson. As a mere 
girl her father had taken her out to India 
with him to shoot lions and tigers. The 
walls of her house bristled with stuffed 
heads and horn-crested skulls. The floors 
were paved with magnificent furs and skins. 

She was a quiet, grave-faced little wo- 
man, soft yet sinewy, quick in her move- 
ments, compact and dark. Across one 
cheek she bore two parallel red lines—me- 
mento of a cheetah’s claws on one of her 
first hunts. This slight disfigurement was 
so regular that it gave a strange, savage, 
decorative touch to her face. 

Many men had fallen in love with this 
unassuming little Diana. It was as if their 
wooing had acquired an added incentive in 
trying to vanquish the vanquisher of wild 
beasts. But Mrs. Dreshelle was not a hunt- 
er of men; nor did she allow herself to be 
the quarry. The chase became iess keen as 
the years went by, and it was supposed that 
she chose to remain faithful to the memory 
of her first Husband—mad and drunken 
rapscallion though he had been. 


J: once more,” said young Mrs. 


An ugly rumor or two had floated about 
his death. She had come back from a 
hunting trip some years ago with the story 
that he had been drowned in a mountain 
stream. His clothes had been found upon 
the bank, and these—dirty, stained, and 
stiff with the blood of animals and the 
grease of camp life—she still treasured. 

It was odd how attached this fine and 
resolute little woman had been to that man. 
No one knew this better than Lucian Folke. 
For three years she kept him in the gen- 
eral rout of her admirers and suitors. Then 
she showed some slight preference for the 
tall and siender young electrical engineer, 
and finally she declared herself his friend. 
Later still, she had accepted him; but the 
marriage had been postponed indefinitely 
until to-day, when Lucian had succeeded 
in getting her to fix a week, if not a day. 

And now she declared that she would 
have to go into the forest once more, be- 
fore settling down in his house! 

He thought it a strange madness in her. 

“Hunting beasts,” said he, “is a game 
for men, like business, or politics—which 
are only another sort of chase.” 

Nevertheless Harriet Dreshelle went up 
into northern California, into the wilds of 
Trinity County, with two dogs and several 
guns. Tents and provisions had been sent 
on. Lucian had asked to be permitted to 
meet her at Santa Rosa on her return. At 
Trentwood she was. joined by old Tom 
Crawford, the guide and trapper. He was 
less spry than when she had seen him last, 
but otherwise as unchanged as one of the 
native pines. Crawford had two pack- 
horses loaded with the tents and supplies. 

Harriet Dreshelle donned her hunting 
costume—knickers of untearable water- 
proof material, with leggings and a short 
skirt. They went up the forest trails. 

“Where shall we strike for, mum?” 
asked Crawford. 
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LOOSE, 
AND SCREAMING, SHE 


SHE WRENCHED HERSELF 


“ For Limikin’s Dip,” she said. 

The old guide stared at her, mumbled 
a few words, shook his head, then stalked 
on ahead. 

In three days they had reached that 
deep, enclosed valley, with its forests pitch- 
ing toward the lost lake at its heart. Mrs. 
Dreshelle climbed to the top of a tall crag 


BUT HER HUNTING-JACKET REMAINED IN HIS HANDS 
RAN TOWARD THE TENT 


PANTING 


that jutted out of the water near the shores 
and surveyed the entire circuit of the blue, 
unbroken expanse. 

“ There was a tree,” she said; “a dead 


” 


white tree, struck by lightning. 

“ Tt’s over yonder, mum,” Crawford told 
her, pointing his gnarled hand toward the 
west. 
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“ Well, Tom, that’s where we'll camp,” 
said Mrs. Dreshelle. 

“Same’s before?” 

“ Yes.” 

Tom muttered in his tangled gray beard; 
but he respected her whim, and led the 
way along the shore over the chaos of 
boulders, broken trees, and rotting trunks. 
The silence was overpowering. Their 
voices woke strange echoes. Nature 
seemed to resent this intrusion; she seemed 
to scowl and lower and muster her hidden 
forces against these audacious adventurers. 
Something cold and forlorn went to Har- 
riet Dreshelle’s heart.. She felt as if she 
were violating a tomb. 


Il 


THE spot was still the same. The clear- 
ing they had made years ago was covered 
with undergrowth; the stumps of the trees 
they had felled had here and there sent 
up new shoots. 

“ By jukes!” said Tom. 
old stove!” 

He pointed to a rusted box of iron, half- 
buried in the ground. 

She remembered that camp stove—she 
remembered everything connected with it 
—from the moment when he and she had 
bought it on Market Street in San Fran- 
cisco. 

It was foolish of her to have come here. 
She had thrust herself in among ghosts 
and dead lives. The forests, the lake, the 
mountain-tops that looked down unchange- 
ably, still held the past in their clutch like 
graven records, and bared them all. She 
alone had changed, as she saw when she 
knelt upon the same rock where she had 
knelt nine years before and looked down at 
the smooth water for a moment ere she lift- 
ed it to wash her face. 

The air was bracing; the abounding 
health of her body drove out all gray 
thoughts. The tents were pitched; the fire 
snarled and snapped defiance to all ghosts. 
The hounds barked, the horses neighed a 
fierce challenge across the lake. 

Next morning she took her rifle, slung 
her cartridge-belt over her shoulder, and 
went up toward the ridge with the guide. 
She started a stag, fired, missed him, saw 
him stand magnificently, with glorious ant- 
lers and wild eyes, on a rock. She fired 
again, and again she missed. 

“It’s a great pity, mum,” said Tom. 

But a fever had crept into her brain and 


“ Here’s the 
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palsied her arm. She felt like a tyro 
shaken by the thought of taking life. 

The old zest of the chase had gone—the 
eager persistence, the instinct of capture, 
the wild, exultant triumph over the fallen 
beasts. There was no excuse for her. 
There was no excuse for destroying life. 
The whole thing was absurd. What was 
she doing here? 

Tom worked and worried. He started 
one trail after another. He wondered why 
she lagged behind. 

Early one morning the dogs treed a 
mountain lion. Tom motioned her to come 
up. It was a fair shot, the silhouette of 
the superb cat outlined against the sky. 

She lifted her rifle. The muzzle wavered 
unsteadily; the shot went off and flicked a 
tuft of fur from the puma. With a strange 
human screech it launched itself into the 
air, caught a branch of the next tree, and 
crashed to the ground. Then, snarling and 
huskily roaring, it bounded off through the 
trees, with the hounds after it, and old Tom 
in pursuit. She remained standing, a shiv- 
er at her heart. 

After a time came a shot, then another. 
In half an hour the guide returned. A 
limp and tawny skin hung heavily across 
his shoulder, and one of the dogs had a 
torn, bleeding ear. 

“It’s city life that’s got the best of ye, 
Mrs. Dreshelle,” said the old man, as they 
sat around the camp-fire that night. 

But Harriet Dreshelle knew it was the 
past that was drawing her strength. She 
felt an invisible haunting presence about 
her, strange yet familiar—a human pres- 
ence stronger than nature or silence—hu- 
man eyes that seemed to peer upon her out 
of the night of the woods. 

The next day she remained in camp and 
read, leaving Crawford to follow the trails. 
He had found the spoor of a brown bear 
early that morning—and the raw skin of 
the mountain lion, which had been clawed 
and chewed to pieces. Other things had 
been mysteriously disturbed. A book 
which Mrs. Dreshelle had left lying open, 
face down, was closed on the dead stump, 
and the pages were full of dirty marks like 
the prints of paws—or fingers. 

She sat reading in the tent, when a snuf- 
fling sound came to her ears. A young 
bear came shambling out of the forest. He 
sniffed at the pots and pans, then started 
to climb the tree from which the meat 
hung. 
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Suddenly the old sporting instinct came 
back to her. She reached for her rifle, lev- 
eled it with steady hand, and fired. The 
bear grunted and dropped to the ground. 


“ 


It’s HIM,” HE 
SAID. “WE S'POSED 
HIM DEAD, MUM, BUT 
HERE HE Is” 
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Then it rose erect on its hind legs for a 

moment, shook its head back and forth, 

tottered, and fell. She ran forward, the 

same cold clutch at her heart—the brute 
had staggered and fallen 
like a man. 

And at that moment 
she heard a terrible 
scream, half human, half 
bestial. A wild figure 
came bounding out be- 
tween the trees—an ape- 
like, half-naked figure 
with long hair and with a 
filthy fur wrapped over 
one shoulder and about 
its middle. A great mane 
of brown hair waved 
about its head, and its 
skin was copper-colored 
as an Indian’s: With a 
howl it flung itself upon 
Mrs. Dreshelle, snatched 
the rifle from her with 
a furious clutch, and 
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smashed the barrel from the stock at one 
blow on the ground. 

She struggled madly in the grasp of the 
wild man. She wrenched herself loose, but 
her hunting-jacket remained in his hands. 
Panting and screaming, she ran toward the 
tent, where several knives and revolvers 
hung from the center-pole. 

The creature did not attempt to fol'ow 
her. It stared stupidly about, sniffed at 
the hunting-jacket, and began to tear the 
sleeve with its teeth. Then it caught sight 
of the dead bear, half covered with the 
ashes of the fire flung up in the tussle. 

With a terrible cry, the wild man flung 
himself upon the dead beast. He stroked 
its fur, he lifted up the short, massive 
head. Great tears rolled down his dirt- 
covered face into the tangled beard, sobs 
convulsed him from head to foot. It was 
like a mother mourning over her dead child. 
He took the dead bear in his arms and 
dandled it grotesquely, like a great infant. 

Then he lifted his head and listened, 
standing in a tense attitude of readiness 
for flight. In another moment he dashed 


SO THIS THING WAS 
HER HUSBAND, HER 
MATE! AN IDIOT 
SAVAGE OF THE 

PRIMEVAL Woops! 
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forward as if to run along the margin of 
the lake. 

Harriet heard a shot. The savage crea- 
ture whirled on his feet, screamed, and 
floundered. in the shallows. A red stream 


ran from one leg and discolored the water 
at the edge of the lake. 

The dogs came tearing up, barking and 
snapping, then Tom Crawford, his rifle 
ready for another shot. 

“ Don’t shoot!” screamed Harriet, rush- 
ing forward. 


“Tt’s a man!” 


Ill 


THE savage was threshing about in the 
water. They flung themselves upon him 
and dragged him, mouthing and moaning, 
to higher ground, where Tom lashed his 
arms and legs with tent-rope. 

And whilst the man-beast lay heaving 
and panting on the ground and gazed help- 
lessly and stupidly at them, Mrs. Dreshelle 
looked once into those wide gray eyes and 
grew sick at heart. 

She knew those eyes! There could be no 
mistake—no, none—for when the now help- 
less, half-human creature turned and 
showed his forearm, she saw a scar, a 
strange, crosslike scar that she remem- 
bered only too well. 
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The guide knew it, too. 

“It’s him,” he said briefly. “We 
s’posed him dead, mum, but here he is— 
alive—alive, but a loon. A feller came to 
Trentwood a winter ago an’ said he seed a 
critter like a hairy man a prowlin’ about 
with other varmints.” 

Mrs. Dreshelle went slowly up to the 
wild thing and gazed into its eyes. They 
stared at her, dumb, unperceiving. 

“ Allan!” she said. 

But the name fell dead on the dead 
brain. She put out her hand and stroked 
his matted hair. She wondered at its lux- 
uriance, for when the accident happened 
he was beginning to show signs of baldness. 
Her hand camie in touch with the strange 
protuberance in the skull which they had 
noticed after his fall, nine years ago. 

So this thing was her husband, her mate! 
This was the once dashing, irresponsible, 
faithless Allan Dreshelle! An idiot savage 
of the primeval woods—a beast that was 
like “ other varmints ””! 

Sorrow and pity caught at her heart and 
crushed it—pity for this dreadful ruin of 
mind and man, pity for Folke, pity for 
herself. 


She washed and bound up the leg pierced 
by Crawford’s bullet—it was only a flesh- 


wound. She prepared a couch in the tent. 

“You'd better let him lie out here under 
the trees,” said Crawford. “ He ain’t used 
to anything else now.” 

She prepared a dish of meat that he used 
to like, and tried to feed him with a spoon. 
He spat it out, caught the spoon in his 
teeth, and tossed it aside. 

“It’s berries he’s been eatin’,” said the 
guide, and went out to gather a hatful. 

She tried to comb out the unhuman tan- 
gle of his hair, but with little success. Then 
she set to work to make a rough suit out 
of a spare tent-cover. They loosened his 
bonds for the night, but Crawford fastened 
him to a tree by a length of wire. 

All night long Allan Dreshelle sat rock- 
ing on his haunches and uttering weird 
animal calls into the woods; and his wife, 
peering from between the flap of her tent, 
saw marvelous things. 

Strange answering cries, growls, grum- 
blings, mutterings, and calls were heard. 
She saw dim shapes moving and fluttering 
just beyond the range of the firelight. 
Green eyes like living emeralds and red 
eyes like flaming rubies lightened out of 
the darkness. The branches of the trees 
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were full of stir, of cooing, twittering bird- 
voices. 

As the fire died down, the crowd of ani- 
mals came closer and closer to the captive, 
reclining on the bed of pine-boughs under 
the tree. Mountain lions, bears, lynxes, 
wildcats, foxes, squirrels, coyotes, even a 
great stag, came and nosed the wounded 
mar.. The branches of the trees were heavy 
with owls, wood-doves, and crows. 

The common enmity of the different ani- 
mals seemed forgotten. There was a truce 
of claw, tooth, and beak. He communed 
with them by strange, throaty noises, rub- 
bing his head against their heads. 

Ali night Mrs. Dreshelle lay awake. 
What should she do? But when the dawn 
came, and she crept out of her tent and 
stood and looked down on the face of the 
man, who now lay coiled in sleep, she hesi- 
tated no longer. 

“We must take him back to the city, 
Tom,” she said, when Crawford appeared, 
“and cure him.” 

The guide stared. 

“It ’d be a pity, mum,” he said slowly. 

He went down and sat on a stump over- 
looking the lake, where he smoked pipe 
after pipe. Then he came back slowly, 
and started to prepare breakfast. After 
they had eaten, he bent over and whispered 
in her ear. 

“ Leave him to me, mum.’ 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Tt’s all for the best, mum, for him and 
yerself, too. I'll take him out inter the 
woods—” 

She looked at him with horror-stricken 
eyes. 

“No!” she cried. “ Nothing of the sort! 
I’m going to take him to San Francisco.” 

The old man mumbled excuses. 

“I was jest a thinkin’ of yerself,” he 
said. “i wanted to do yer a good turn. 
It’s the same as with an animal when it’s 
out of its mind—it had better be out of 
its misery.” 

“No, Tom,” she replied. 
hope—at least for him.” 

IV 

SHE washed the fettered man as if he 
were a child. She cut away the matted 
tangle of his beard, and, with Crawford’s 
help, got him into the wide canvas suit she 
had made. She marveled at the superb 
physique he had developed in this wild 
life. The magnificent body would help to 


“ There is still 
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support the stricken brain—an operation 
might restore him to humanity. 

But was this fair to herself? Was it fair 
to Folke? She loved Folke—of that there 
was no doubt. She loved him above all 
other men she had met since she first met 
this thing now crouching at her side, gro- 
tesque, almost ridiculous, with its doglike 
head and its uncouth body attired in the 
ill-fitting canvas clothes. She shrank and 
almost shrieked when the man-animal put 
out its rough red paw and fondled her hand. 
And then she burst into a fit of weeping. 

Worlds separated them. It was tragic 
to see the abysmal degradation of all that 
had once been human. She, a civilized 
woman, was crcuching before a fire in a 
primeval forest beside a cave-man creature. 
And the cave-man was her lawful mate! 
Nature appeared cruel, horrible, full of 
hate and sinister evil. She longed to be 
once more in the midst of her fellows, in 
the security of the great city and all the 
defenses of man’s wisdom and ingenuity. 

She gave the order to break camp, and 
they set out, Dreshelle, incessantly mum- 
bling, lashed by a long coiled-up rope to 
the larger horse. Once, when the horse 


staggered and almost slipped into a torrent 
foaming a hundred feet below the trail, old 
Crawford muttered: 

“Tt ’d ’a’ been a blessin’.” 

Harriet Dreshelle heard the words and 


shuddered. When the fettered man lifted 
his voice and shouted inarticulate things 
into the wilderness, the wilderness would 
respond with far-off cries and echoes. He 
held strange conversations with the two 
dogs, who became deeply attached to him. 

“We've taken their friend from them,” 
said the old guide. ‘“ He’s become one of 
the animals, and speaks their language.” 

What would Folke say when he met her 


at Santa Rosa, back from the wilderness, ° 


defeated, empty-handed, without trophies, 
and encumbered with the living burden of 
her past life—a brute-man whose gibbering 
face and apelike form would stand between 
them like a wall? Would he believe her 
story? Suppose Dreshelle recovered? 

Was not old Crawford right? Was it not 
fantastic folly on her part? She had felt 
no compunction in taking animal life—and 
this thing was only an animal now. But 
the strength had gone out of her—she could 
not have slain a rabbit. Another instinct, 
warm, pitying, protective, had throned it- 
self in place of the zest of killing. 
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The second day out from Limikin’s Dip 
they were crossing the Kydross River 
across a frail bridge built by some pros- 
pectors fifteen years before. Crawford, 
leading the packhorse, had crossed and was 
heading up the trail on the other side. A 
loose plank gave way—there was a cry— 
and a moment later Harriet Dreshelle was 
floundering in the tearing current. 

The wild figure of Allan Dreshelle flung 
itself from the second horse, splashed into 
the water in a burst of foam, and began 
swimming toward her, with its hands still 
bound by a yard-long thong. The long 
rope attached to the saddle cf the horse 
and his waist paid itself out. 

The wild man seized the dress of the 
woman in his teeth like a dog, and began 
swimming with her toward the shore— 
swimming like a dog or horse with clumsy, 
splashes of his hands and feet. 

Crawford, shouting wildly, came running 
down from the trail, a long lasso in his 
hand. When the rope which attached Dre- 
shelle to the packhorse reached its length, 
there was a sudden jerk. The horse 
stamped about on the rotten boards of the 
bridge. There was a crash, and the next 
moment the animal had fallen into the 
stream, to drift swiftly downward. 

“Catch hold!” yelled Crawford, fling- 
ing the rope to the struggling woman. 

Blinded, strangling, haif fainting, she 
caught the wriggling noose and wound it 
about her arm in a desperate clutch. 

“Look out!” yelled the old guide. 

There» came a sudden strain upon her 
shoulder, a tearing of the cloth of her dress, 
a wild, ineffectual clutch of fettered hands 
upon her wet face. Then she felt herself 
free and alone in the water, with the rope 
drawing her safely along the bridge sup- 
ports toward the shore. 

The guide waded in and supported her 
toward the bank. 

‘““ My husband!” she gasped, as she stood 
with heaving breast, panting, trembling, 
blinded with the water streaming from her 
over the sun-baked clay and stones. 

The guide pointed down-stream—where 
two forms, inextricably tangled in the long 
rope, were lashing about in the wild cur- 
rent, sinking in the foaming water, rising 
again, then sinking and rising no more. 

Old Crawford led the shaken, sobbing 
woman up the trail. 

“It’s a great blessin’, mum,” he said— 
“a wonderful great blessin’!” 
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CYNTHIA PEROT AND STANLEY RIDGES, IN A SCENE FROM THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY, 
“THE ROSE OF CHINA” 
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ITH more theaters than any other 
city in the world possesses, New 
York still needs stages on which 
to present the plays that are clamoring for 
a Broadway hearing. This in spite of the 
fact that within the past three seasons two 
houses have been reclaimed from the 
movies—the Criterion and the Knicker- 
bocker, with the possibility that the Broad- 
way may soon follew suit in reverting to 
the legitimate. The Standard, at Broad- 
way and Ninetieth, one of the leading 
houses on the so-called Subway circuit, has 
already swung from week-stands for repeats 
of down-town successes into the producing 
game. 
If there had not been so many hits dur- 


graph by 


Abbe, New York 


ing the present season, the theater famine 
would have been less acute. When a play 
draws business steadily for eight months 
or a year, it is obvious that the stage it 
occupies is barred against the -producers 
who are eagerly waiting on the side lines 
for a chance to get into New York. 

Three new theaters are already planned 
for next season—one to be known as the 
Woods, another for Al Jolson, and a third 
for Billie Burke. This last—so Miss 
Burke’s husband, Mr. Ziegfeld, declares— 
will be devoted to a stock company of 
which she will be the head. I devoutly 
trust that there is more than mere press- 
agentry in this announcement. A resident 
troupe on the plan of the old Daly and Em- 
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BILLIE BURKE, WHO HAS MADE A HAPPY RETURN TO THE SPEAKING STAGE IN THE SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM PLAY, “ C&SAR'S WIFE” 


From her latest photograth—Copyrighted by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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pire organizations would be a delightful ad- 
dition to the attractions of New York. 

“Nonsense! It would never succeed,” 
quoth a playgoer to whom I mentioned the 
matter. ‘“‘ Audiences to-day want to see 
the people who are best fitted for the parts 
they are called on to play.” 

“Then you are not interested in seeing 
the same person act various roles?” I 
queried. 

“Not in the least,’ was the answer. 
“What we pay good money for—big 
money, in these days—is the work a man- 
ager does in scouring the country over for 
the types best adapted to the piece he is 
going to do.” 

Well, that theory may be right, though 
I do not agree with it. At any rate, with 
the money the Follies coins for him, Mr. 
Ziegfeld can well afford to gamble on a 
proposition that would not only give his 
wife a capital opportunity to prove her ver- 
satility, but would be a real boon to the art 
of acting, in getting a few players, at any 
rate, out of the ruts into which they are 
all in danger of falling. 

We must not, however, confuse the terms 
“stock” and “repertory.” The latter is 
perhaps the ideal system, and generally 
prevails in European theaters supported by 
the state or the crown, where tragedy may 
alternate with comedy and farce in the 
same week, presented by the same com- 
pany. This, as Arthur Hopkins points out, 
would be difficult of achievement in New 
York, where a theater has space to store 
the scenery for only one attraction at a 
time. The expense of hauling sets con- 
stantly to and from the storehouse is too 
great for the ordinary playhouse here, 
though it can be borne by the Metropolitan 
Opera House—which, of course, is the only 
New York theater run on the repertory 
system. 

A stock company may give repertory, but 
Broadway need not necessarily aspire to 
this in order to have its stock system re- 
stored. We would be grateful if we could 
see the same people in, say, four or five 
different plays during the season; but I 
dare say that even this would be too much 
to hope for in case any one of them made 
a great popular hit. We ought to be con- 
tent, therefore, if we could count on seeing 
the same people at the same theater year 
after year, even if it meant only one new 
play a season, as it often did in the old 
days of the Fourth Avenue Lyceum. 
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Personally I should like to see Mr. Zieg- 
feld carry out at the Billie Burke Theater 
the plan attempted by the New Theater, 
where the bill was changed every three or 
four weeks until the “‘ Blue Bird ” flew into 
that beautiful house. And with Miss 
Burke’s ambition for growth rather than 
for mere box-office popularity, my hopes 
may yet be realized. Meanwhile there is a 
chance that we may see her during her 
present season at the Liberty as Lady Tea- 
zle in “‘ The School for Scandal,” with Nor- 
man Trevor as Joseph Surface. This would 
indeed be a happy foretaste of the stock- 
company idea in her own theater. 

Billie Burke’s real name is Ethel, and 
she was born in Washington. When she 
first went on the stage, in London, she took 
the name that her father had used as a 
circus clown in the good old days when the 
white-faced entertainers did not rely on 
mugging and horseplay to make. people 
laugh, but told jokes—which the introduc- 
tion of the monstrous three-ring affairs 
made it impossible for audiences to hear. 
Driven to find a new field for his talents, 
Mr. Burke devised a trick donkey act, 
which friends advised him to try in Eng- 
land after it had failed to meet with the 
success he had hoped for here at home; so 
he took his family and sailed for London, 
which eagerly acclaimed the new comedian 
from America. 

The Burkes remained in Europe, where, 
under the guidance of her father, Ethel re- 
ceived a thorough education in English and 
French schools. When Mr. Burke died, it 
was natural that his daughter should turn 
to the stage as a source of livelihood. She 
secured an opening in vaudeville at the 
Pavilion, on Piccadilly Circus, and then 
played Beauty in a Glasgow pantomime. 
This sort of thing, however, was not her 
aim, so she sought out her fellow country- 
man, Charles Frohman, who spent each 
summer in London looking after his inter- 
ests there. 

She made many visits to Mr. Frohman’s 
office before she secured the coveted op- 
portunity to show what she could do; but 
at length he decided to give her a part in 
one of his musical plays. This was “ The 
Schoolgirl,” with another American, Edna 
May, as its star. On the opening night 
Miss Burke registered so pronounced a hit 
by her singing of ““ My Little Canoe,” that 
thereafter her path was easy. 

This initial success was scored in 1903, 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, WHO RETURNS TO THE SPOKEN DRAMA IN A NEW PLAY FROM LONDON, 
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when Miss Burke was still in her teens. 
She remained in London in musical comedy 
for the next four years, but was always am- 
bitious for work of a higher type. At 
length, in 1907, she heard that Louis N. 
Parker was to produce a comedy, “ Mr. 
George,” and she went to him with a re- 
quest for a part. He assigned her to the 
lead, which she played with such success 


LINCOLN), FRANK MCGLYNN (PRESIDENT LINCOLN ),— 


From a photograth by— 


that she held the same prominent position 


in “ Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past.” That sum- 
mer Mr. Frohman brought Miss Burke to 
New York as leading woman for John Drew 
in “ My Wife,” with such satisfactory re- 
sults that he decided to star her forthwith, 
and the following autumn “ Billie Burke in 
‘Love Watches ’” flamed outside the Ly- 
ceum Theater. 
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—AND JENNIE EUSTACE IN THE THIRD SCENE OF JOHN DRINKWATER’S GREAT PLAY, “ ABRAHAM LINC 


—lIra D. Schwarz, New York 


It is a safe assumption that the next time 
Frank McGlynn is seen on Broadway his 
name, too, will glow in yellow incandes- 
cents above a theater’s doors. He is the 
man who has flashed on an unsuspecting 
public the most remarkable impersonation 
of a prominent figure in public life that the 
stage has ever seen. 

Early last summer, when William Harris, 


Jr., secured the American rights of “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln ”—the play by the English 
poet, John Drinkwater, that is still the 
rage in London—speculation as to the actor 
who would be picked for the part became 
a live-wire topic on the Rialto. It was a 
dark horse in “ Double Harness ” on whom 
the choice fell. Frank McGlynn had been 
engaged for a leading réle in a new play 
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of that name, which Marc Klaw was groom- 
ing for Broadway; but when the piece was 
ready, after a trial on the road, there were 
no theaters to be had in New York, and it 
was decided to close until the situation 
cleared up. The last night was in Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, where McGlynn was 
summoned to the telephone and informed 
that long distance was calling. It proved 
to be New York, with an offer of the part 
of Lincoln. 

Like Frank Bacon and a host of other 
successful Thespians, Frank McGlynn is a 
native of California, having been born in 
San Francisco fifty years ago. He is proud 
of his uncle, the late Father Edward Mc- 
Glynn, a well-known Catholic cleric. His 
father followed the real-estate business, but 
law was the profession mapped out for 
Frank, who began its study as soon as he 
left school. Oddly enough, however, while 
he enjoyed the study, when it came to 
practise he found the task of defending 
clients distasteful. Moreover, having some 
gift at declamation, he was frequently 
called on to recite at amateur entertain- 
ments; and as his favorite line was that of 
humor, he felt that men who had laughed 


over some skit he had perpetrated the night 
before might not be inclined to entrust him 
with a serious case the next morning. 
Young McGlynn thereupon decided to 
forsake the law for a more congenial field— 


the stage. Recognizing New York as the 
capital of theaterland, he crossed the conti- 
nent, and through a friend obtained a 
chance to appear in “ The Gold Bug,” a 
musical comedy booked for the Casino. It 
stayed there just one week, leaving young 
McGlynn to look for a new job. He found 
one with Charles Frohman, who placed 
him in shows that had made good on 
Broadway and were going on the road. 

It came to pass that during the next few 
years McGlynn played important character 
parts in worth-while dramas, but always 
away from Manhattan—as was also the 
case with his Defarge in “ The Only Way,” 
and his Rupert of Hentzau in support of 
Howard Gould. Meanwhile he had mar- 
ried, and had become the father of several 
little McGlynns, who could not very well 
be carried around the country with him; 
so he resolved to “stay put” for a while, 
and to this end joined Proctor’s stock com- 
pany in New York. 

With that organization he remained for 
more than four years, playing twice a day 
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at one of the three Proctor theaters. It was 
pleasant, of course, to be with his family 
and to have a home of his own, even if he 
could not spend much time in it; but the 
grind of rehearsing a new piece each week 
was fearful. In 1909 pictures came to his 
rescue, allowing him to remain in New 
York, with no night work and without any 
lines to commit—although this latter dif- 
ficulty troubles McGlynn little, as he is an 
amazingly quick study. It looks now as if 
he need not study a new part for years to 
come, for “ Abraham Lincoln ” is a play of 
the sort that is not likely to exhaust its 
popularity speedily. 

McGlynn being a practically unknown 
quantity on Broadway, John Drinkwater, 
the author, was played up in the billing. 
The fact that the public is accustomed to 
having actors, rather than playwrights, dis- 
tinguished in this way is evidenced by the 
resultant confusion which prompts people 
to ask: 

“ Are you going to see that Englishman 
play Abraham Lincoln?” 

The success of the piece may lead some 
of those who see it to study up on the Civil 
War; but the managers are by no means 
inclined to allow us to forget that we have 
just finished with a far greater struggle. 
The latest reminder is “ The Famous Mrs. 
Fair,” by James Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes is remembered as the author 
of “ The Chorus Lady ” for Rose Stahl, 
and “ The Traveling Salesman ” for Frank 
McIntyre, but we have had nothing from 
him since “The Show Shop,” in which 
Douglas Fairbanks disported himself just 
before he fell for the movies. During the 
late war he was called to France, where 
he proved himself one of the most efficient 
organizers of the overseas entertainers. 
What he saw there he has used as coloring 
matter for his new and more serious piece, 
in which Blanche Bates and Henry Miller 
appeared at the latter’s theater in Christ- 
mas week. 

Post-war play though it is, “ The Fa- 
mous Mrs. Fair ” moves along entirely dif- 
ferent lines from the usual run, as you will 
understand when I tell you that it follows 
the fortunes not of a former officer or 
dough-boy, but of a major in the female 
motor-corps, who hates to give up her mili- 
tary duties and trappings when peace 
comes. She prolongs the thrills of France 
by going on a lecture tour in America, and 
the consequent havoc wrought among hus- 
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BILLIE DOVE, ONE OF THE PRETTY GIRLS IN ZIEGFELD’S MIDNIGHT FROLIC ATOP THE 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATER 


From a photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 


band and children is set forth with delight- 
ful adroitness in Mr. Forbes’s play. The 
fact that the proceedings point a moral as 
well as adorn a tale does not in any degree 
lessen the interest of the audience. 

Miss Bates, who was in “ Getting To- 
gether,” the Canadian Recruiting Mission 
war play produced here in the spring of 
1918, brings a peculiarly active enthusiasm 
to her work. Mr. Miller, as the long-suf- 

9 


fering husband who succumbs to a neigh- 
boring widow’s wiles, is so good as to make 
one forget and forgive his “ Moliére,” in 
which he had Miss Bates as a most effec- 
tive Mme. de Montespan. Equal honors 
in “ The Famous Mrs. Fair” go to Mar- 
galo Gillmore, not yet two years out of the 
Sargent Dramatic School, whom I men- 
tioned a few months ago in connection with 
“Up from Nowhere,” with a prediction 
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that her career might prove interesting to 
watch. As the sixteen-year-old Sylvia, who 
falls into bad company while her mother 
goes lecturing, she puts over a characteri- 
zation wonderfully differentiated between 
the home-loving daughter of the first two 
acts and the pleasure-crazed girl of the 
third, whose escapade brings about the dra- 
matic dénouement of the play. 

Speaking of Frank McIntyre, I had not 
seen him for several seasons, it seemed to 
me, when he turned up again in “ The Rose 
of China ’’—another straw in the wind to 
indicate the craze for Oriental goods which 
appears to have obsessed the managers 
since “ East is West,” a year ago last 
Christmas, set the pace that it is still main- 
taining at the Astor. The music—by Ar- 
mand Vecsey, a newcomer in the ranks of 
the composers—is charming, far surpassing 
the book contributed by that untiring pair 
of librettists, Messrs. Guy Bolton and P. 
G. Wodehouse. 

To my notion, the worst thing about an- 
other musical piece which has just turned 
up at the Knickerbocker is its name, 
“ Angel Face ”’—which, however, is not 
likely to stand in the way of its popularity, 
as the score is by Victor Herbert and the 
book by the prolific Smith Brothers, Harry 
B. and Robert B., who were engaged in the 
business of supplying librettos to compos- 
ers when Messrs. Bolton and Wodehouse 
still wore pinafores. Harry B., I confess, 
and I am sure he will himself admit, has 
fathered some pretty poor ones; but from 
the time when he began to write—he was 
born in 1861—up to 1911, he turned out 
no fewer than seventy-three pieces, so he 
had room among them for quite a few fliv- 
vers without materially damaging an es- 
cutcheon which bears such names as 
“Robin Hood,” “ The Serenade,” “ The 
Fortune-Teller,” ““ The Highwayman,” and 
“The Fencing- Master.” 

In spite of his long career in plot-hatch- 
ing, Harry B. Smith has not stinted in the 
material he has provided for “ Angel Face,” 
out of which some men now writing for the 
stage would probably have made two or 
three shows. An odd feature of the thing 
is that after the story had been woven 
round an elixir of youth, came the report 
from France of Dr. Voronoff’s alleged dis- 
covery in connection with the potent re- 
juvenating qualities of certain transplanted 
glands. The management promptly availed 
itself of this fortunate coincidence to bring 
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the piece strictly up to date by inserting 
on the program a reference to the Russian 
surgeon’s sensational announcement. 

Mr. Herbert’s music is of the ‘usual 
catchy description, its happiest number be- 
ing the very first, “ I Might Be Your Once 
in a While.” This is repeated several times 
during the evening, so don’t worry if you 
happen to be late. John E. Young, who 
was a poilu last season in “ Thé Girl Be- 
hind the Gun,” and whom I shall always 
associate with the Saskatchewan number in 
“The Pink Lady,” bears the brunt of the 
action; but the whirlwind applause in 
“ Angel Face” goes to a newcomer, Jack 
Donahue, a young chap whom Mr. Lederer 
picked up on the road, and who hails from 
Charlestown, Massachusetts. He plays 
Slooch, a correspondence-school detective, 
and what he can do with his legs must be 
seen to be appreciated. He has a keen 
sense of humor into the bargain, and I pre- 
dict that Broadway won’t be inclined to let 
him cut of its sight for long now that it has 
once set eyes on those limber limbs of his. 

It is again the male sex, strange to say, 
that receives the highest demonstration of 
approval in the new Morris Gest Midnight 
Whirl atop the Century Theater. This 
goes to George and Dick Rath, of the Win- 
ter Garden, in a number entitled “ Amer- 
ica’s Athletes in a Study of Endurance.” 
I am not certain that they would draw the 
usual crowds to this aerial retreat by their 
unaided efforts. I am only recording the 
comparative amount of applause heard 
from the spectators present, who also wax 
exceedingly enthusiastic over two other 
males—Bennett and Richards, in a black- 
face offering. This is not to say that the 
hosts of girls are not very attractive; that 
the songs they sing—particularly “ Poppy 
Land ”—are not tunefully pleasing, or that 
Bernard Granville does not make a likable 
master of ceremonies. 

Apropos of cold-weather roof shows, we 
present herewith a picture of Miss Billie 
Dove, who is Light Emerald in the jewel 
episode and Manucode on the perch in the 
bird number of the Ziegfeld Midnight 
Frolic in the upper regions of the New Am- 
sterdam. Here the comedy is supplied by 
W. C. Fields and Fannie Brice, who are 
offset at the Midnight Whirl by James 
Watts in “ Aphronightie”—a parody on 
the Fokine bacchante revels in the lower 
regions of the Century. 

Victor Herbert may in a measure console 
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VALLI VALLI, WHO SANG THE LEAD IN “THE DOLLAR PRINCESS’ A FEW YEARS AGO, AND WHO NOW 
RETURNS TO US IN “ MISS MILLIONS,’ ANOTHER MUSICAL COMEDY WITH A MONETARY LEANING 


From a photogrash by White, New York 
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DORIS KENYON, THE WIFE AROUND WHOM ALL THE TROUBLE CENTERS IN THE PIECE WHICH A. H 


HAS PROMISED SHALL BE 


HIS LAST BEDROOM FARCE, 


WoOoDsS 
“THE GIRL IN THE LIMOUSINE” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 


himself for the failure of his grand opera 
“Natoma ” by noting the comparative in- 
difference with which the music set to 
“The Blue Bird” has been received. 
“Natoma ”’ was brought out at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in 1911, with Mary 
Garden and John McCormack as its lead- 
ing figures, but failed to win a place in the 
repertory of what has come to be the first 


temple of music-drama in the world. “ The 
Blue Bird,” based on Maeterlinck’s famous 
play, had its world premiére at the same 
house with the greatest possible éclat on 
December 27. 

The music is by Albert Wolff, a French- 
man from the Opéra Comique, Paris, and 
one of the new men in the conductor’s chair 
at the Metropolitan this winter. No names 
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MARGUERITE ZENDER, THE NEWCOMER FROM LIMA, OHIO, WHO PLAYS THE TITLE-ROLE IN THE 
NEW MUSICAL COMEDY WITH MUSIC BY VICTOR HERBERT, “ANGEL FACE” 


From @ photograth by Lewis-Smith, Chicago 
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of note were in the immense cast. Indeed, 
most reliance appears to have been placed 
on the scenery by Boris Anisfield, which 
after all, while gorgeous enough, was more 
grotesque than spiritually satisfying. As 
to the score, it lacks melody, the critics 
agreeing that the short, snappy sentences 
necessitated by the nature of the dialogue 
do not lend themselves happily to music of 
the grand-opera type. 

“Rip Van Winkle,” a folk opera by 
Percy Mackaye and Reginald DeKoven, 
was brought out at the Auditorium by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company on Jan- 
uary 2, and is reported as a decided success. 
Meanwhile another premiére impends at 
the Metropolitan—that of “ Zaza,” the fa- 
mous Leslie Carter play of Belasco’s, 
turned into an opera by the late Ruggiero 
Leoncavallo, and to be sung for the first 
time in America with Geraldine Farrar in 
the title-réle. We shall see whether this is 
any more successful in obtaining a foothold 
than was Puccini’s “ Girl of the Golden 
West,” which even Caruso could not save 
from desuetude. 


MURDER BY WHOLESALE 


The murders that have been committed 
on the stage of the metropolis since the 
present season opened would have satisfied 
even a Bolshevist dictator’s thirst for gore, 
and the end is not yet. Since my last de- 
partment closed three new homicidal 
dramas have claimed the attention of the 
critics—“ For the Defense,” “ The Sign on 
the Door,” and “ The Acquittal.” 

The first-named, starring Richard Ben- 
nett, was written by Elmer L. Rice, who 
utilizes once again the cut-back he bor- 
rowed from the movies for “ On Trial,” the 
murder play which he wrote when his name 
was Reizenstein, and the success of which 
had doubtless much to do with flooding our 
theaters with successors of a similar sort. 

“ For the Defense ” is exceedingly delib- 
erate in getting under way, introduces sev- 
eral useless characters, and, worst fault of 
all, gravitates to its conclusion without giv- 
ing its hero a chance to do any real work. 
Indeed, he is kept throughout in the pas- 
sive voice, leaving me to wonder why so 
capable an actor as Bennett consented to 
appear in it. 

In “ The Sign on the Door,” by Chan- 
ning Pollock, we have real thrills put over 
by a good all-round cast, featuring Mary 
Ryan, Lowell Sherman, and Lee Baker. 
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Mr. Sherman answers the question you may 
have sometimes asked yourself—what does 
a man do in the first few minutes after he 
has killed some one else? In “ The Sign 
on the Door” the interest in seeing what 
happens at such a moment is intensified 
through the fact that the man who fires the 
fatal shot, after arranging matters to look 
like suicide, goes out, fastening the door be- 
hind him, not knowing that his own wife is 
in the adjoining room and is left locked in 
with the dead, body. You then have a 
chance to see what she does; and on top 
of this there is another unexpected twist in 
the next act, which Mr. Pollock has care- 
fully arranged not to give away on the pro- 
gram. All this for two dollars and fifty 
cents, plus the war tax. 

If one does not get quite as many thrills, 
there’s a closer knit and much more real- 
istic story in “ The Acquittal,” by Rita 
Weiman, whose one previous production in 
New York was “The Corespondent,” of 
which she was joint author. There’s nov- 
elty, too, in “ The Acquittal,” which opens 
to show the wife just back from the court- 
room where her husband has been declared 
innocent of murder. He had been tried 
once before by a jury which disagreed, so 
that a period of eighteen months in jail 
preceded his return to the luxurious home 
where the rest of the action passes during 
a late afternoon and early evening. 

To tell any more would spoil the pleasure 
of readers who may wish to see a really ab- 
sorbing melodrama. Already Chicago has 
approved “ The Acquittal,” and I predict 
that it will add still another link to the 
lengthening chain of season runs that have 
gone to class the Cohan & Harris along 
with the Gaiety as one of New York’s lucky 
theaters. The play owes much to the care- 
ful staging of Sam Forrest, and probably 
still more to revision at the hands of George 
Cohan, who is no doubt responsible for the 
innovation of having two of the characters 
exchange inaudible remarks accompanied 
by gesticulation, @ Ja movies. 

Chrystal Herne—last season with Mme. 
Kalich in “ The Riddle: Woman ”—is the 
wife, and carries off with splendid effect an 
absolute right-about face in the second act, 
imparting a thrill of the sort that audiences 
seldom get. The rdle next in importance 
falls to William Harrigan, recently a cap- 
tain in the A. E. F., and son of the famous 
Edward. He is all to the good as a news- 
paper reporter who still believes that old 
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EDITH DAY, WHO IS THOROUGHLY DELIGHTFUL IN THAT KNOCKOUT HIT OF THE SEASON'S 
MUSICAL COMEDIES, “IRENE” 


From a photograph by the Campbell Studio, New York 
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MARGALO GILLMORE, THE YOUNG ACTRESS WHO HAS MADE A SENSATIONAL SUCCESS IN 
“THE FAMOUS MRS. FAIR” 


From her latest photograph by Abbe, New York 












man Prentice was murdered, in spite of the 
verdict. Excellent, too, is Edward Rob‘ns 
in the trying part of the husband. “The 
Acquittal” shares with “ Abraham Lin- 
coln” the distinction of achieving success 
without an intertwined love interest. 


A DRAMA FOR CHURCHGOERS 


Having heard that “ The’ Light: of the 
World” was a particular pet of its. spon- 
sor, Morris Gest, I went to see it expecting 





gets in visiting plays that have received the 
seal of their producers’ special approval. 
The latest case in point was “A Young 
Man’s Fancy,” George Tyler’s .ewe-lamb; 
another short-lived. best-beloved of its man- 
ager was “ The Happy. Ending,” ‘put forth 
a few years since by Arthur Hopkins. 

“The Light cf the World” is frankly 
religious, and would have been much more 
timely in this year 1920 had we not had 
that little fracas with Germany, for it is a!l 
about the actors in the Passion Play, which 
used to be given every decade in the Ba- 
varian village of Oberammergau, and which 
was due there again the coming summer. 
In Mr. Gest’s production the scene has been 
shifted to Switzerland, “ near the French 
border,” but there is still a strong Teutonic 
tinge to the names of the leading char- 
acters. Even before Guy Bolton and 
George Middleton acknowledged _ that 
“ Pierre Saisson”” was merely their pseu- 
donym for serious plays, one might easily 
detect the purely American inspiration of 
the piece—as, for instance, in having a 
small boy of the village call for three cheers 
when Anton Rendel, the wood carver, is 
selected by, the council to play the Christus. 

This, however, is only a detail, and the 
two authors of “ Polly With a Past” and 
“Adam and Eva” have no reason to be™ 
ashamed of the deftness with which they 
have interwoven the life of a Passion Play 
actor with the story of the Magdalen ‘and 
other Bible incidents. The combination 
involves no irreverence, and will not shock 
the sensibilities of religious people, for 
whose special approval the play was pre- 
pared. So in attending the performance I 
did not get the worst, after all. 

A glimpse of a Passion Play rehearsal is 
well managed, and the outdoor setting of 
the scene is exquisitely beautiful, while the 
cast has been chosen with extreme care. 
Pedro de Cordoba’s reading of Anton’s 


lines is commendable for its musica! into- 
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Mr. de Cordoba was a member of 
the New Theater stock company, spent the 
season ‘of -1917-1918 with “ Tiger Rose,” 
and followed that with the lover to’ Mar- 
jorie Rambeau in “ Where Poppies Bloom.” 


nation. 


“LAUGHTER HOLDING BOTH-ITS” SIDES ” 


Last month we printed a picture of 
Nancy Fa‘r as a member of the company 


- presenting the new farce, “ Ready to. Oc- 


, 


cupy.” She is still in the cast, .but mean- 
‘while the piece has become <“ No. ‘More 
Blondes.” It handed me more laughs than 
I have enjoyed at the theater since I saw 
“ Nightie Night ” last September. It was 
written by. Otto Harbach, and is based ‘on 
the story “ Ready to Occupy,” by. Edgar 
Franklin, which ran as a serial “in. the 
All- Story Weekly some eighteen _ months 
ago. Ernest Truex, happily escaped: from 
“Please Get Married, ” a bedroom - farce 
which was all and more than the. ¢lassifica- 
tion implies, does the funniest work of his 
career as the perturbed bridegroom, with 
whom his wife has quarreled on the very 
day of their marriage.: Equally droll is 
Dallas Welford-as the blackmailing butler. 
Last winter he served as Charlie, the waiter, 
n. “* Keep It to Yourself,” but if the verdict 
of the public counts he will not need to 
hunt a new job for a couple of seasons. 

In. few plays, in fact, could more care be 
necessary in picking a cast than for “ No 
More Blondes,” where not only acting abili- 
ties, but weight, height, and tint of com- 
plexion must enter into the qualifications. 


_ STAGE WHISPERS 


In the rash of. new productions offered 
by. the. present season,‘ I have not yet men- 
tioned Barney Bernard in ‘ ‘His Honor Abe 
Potash,” the best-constructed. ‘play, .in- the 
series which began with “ Potash and’ Perl- 
mutter.” There is no. Perlmutter in the 
new offering, and the story .has‘a serious 
vein that Jits predecessors did not~possess; 
but laughtér is abundant throughout, and 
the comedy is deservedly a fixture in New 
York for the season. ‘Mathilde: Cottrelly 
is once more the wife of the gifted. Barney 
—who, by the way, is not Sam’s brother. 

Two other star attractions ‘that. the visi- 
tor to New York will want to see aré Jane 
Cowl, more beautiful than ever in “ Smilin’ 
Through,” and Leo Ditrichstein in “The 
Purple Mask,” a romantic drama of the 
sword-and-cloak period—on which more 
extended comment later. 
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OR some years past, there has been a movement in Europe to secure 
for artists a share of the high prices obtained for their work after 
its originators have parted with it, and especially after they are dead. 

The recent action of the French Chamber of Deputies in imposing a royalty 

on sales of works of art has roused much attention, both abroad and in the 

United States. The claim to a royalty is based on the alleged analogy with 

the case of the author of a book and his copyright. 

The new rule applies only to such sales as take placé by public auction; 
but French artists are already insisting that the tax should also be paid 
on sales by private arrangement. The amount demanded is one per cent 
on works fetching between one and ten thousand francs; one and one-half 
per cent on prices between ten and twenty thousand; two per cent on 
sums between twenty and fifty thousand francs, and three per cent on 
everything above that figure. The royalty thus collected is to be paid 
to the artist during his life, and to his heirs for fifty years after his death. 
In this respect, it resembles literary copyright, which in France lasts fifty 
years after an author’s death. 

It does not seem just that there should be a tax when the price obtained 
is less than what the owner originally paid for the picture, but the law 
seems to apply even in such a case. It is interesting to remember that 
Landseer and Meissonier, for instance, got several times as much for their 
canvases as they are now worth in the market. 

Moreover, the analogy with the writer of books is not complete. No 
law obliges a publisher to pay any fixed royalty to a writer. That is a 
matter for private contract. An author is free to sell his copyright for 
a lump sum, if he prefers, and thereby end the publisher’s obligation toward 
him; or he may retain his copyright and share the risk of the sale. If his 
book does not sell, he gets little or nothing; whereas, the artist who sells 
a picture or a piece of sculpture takes no risk at all. Then, again, as a 
result of circumstances, one picture may come into the market a dozen 
times, while another may remain in the same hands for centuries. 

So far the French Senate has not taken action on the proposed law. 
It will be interesting to see whether an international scope can be given 
to the idea, and royalties collected on French works sold outside of France. 


* * * * * 


r [sr promise of a parliament for Ireland—or rather the possibility 
of two parliaments, one for Ulster, or the northeastern counties, and 
one for the rest of the island—raises the question whether the old 

House of Parliament on College Green, Dublin, now the Bank of Ireland, 

will again shelter the legislators of what is euphemistically known in England 

as “the sister island.” 

One hundred and nineteen years ago the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland was effected, and Irish members of Parliament for the first time 
took their seats at Westminster. Henry Grattan, one of the great figures 
in the old Irish legislature, declined to go to the British House of Commons. 
He was too old for the change, he said, adding, by way of explanation: 

“An oak cannot be transplanted at fifty.” 

Speaker Foster was another who preferred to keep aloof from St. 
Stephen’s. Foster was the last speaker of the Irish parliament, and he 
refused to surrender the mace of that assembly when moving-day came. It 
has remained in the possession of his family ever since, and its custodian 
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to-day is his great-grandson and heir, the Viscount Masserene and Ferrard, 
who sits in the House of Lords as Baron Oriel. 

Another heirloom of the old Irish parliament that may be reclaimed 
is the magnificent candelabrum which in those days, before the era of gas 
or electricity, was suspended from the ceiling of the legislative chamber 
in Dublin. When the building on College Green was remodeled to accommo- 
date the offices of the Bank of Ireland, the candelabrum was transferred 
to St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin, which bore the same relation to the Irish 
parliament that St. Margaret’s, Westminster, bears to the British House 
of Commons. St. Andrew’s was destroyed by fire during alterations in 
1860, but the candelabrum had been removed to the Examination Hall 
of Trinity College, where the relic still remains. 

The use of the mace in pariiamentary proceedings dates back to the 
Middle Ages. At Westminster, it can be traced back beyond 1547, and it 
is a curious fact that the British House of Commons has had only three 
maces in all its history. The second mace was presented to it in 1648, 
after the death of Charles I. This was the celebrated “ bauble” that was 
taken away by Cromwell’s order in 1653, and it is believed to have found 
its way to the island of Jamaica. The present mace dates from the restora- 
tion of Charles II, when it was ordered made “ with the crown and king’s 
majesty’s arms and such other ornaments as have been usual.” It has 
been used by thirty-two speakers. 

The importance of the mace is shown by a rule of the House of Com- 
mons which ordains that “ when the mace is lying on the table, it is a house; 
when under, it is a committee; when the mace is out of the house, no 
business can be done.” 

The mace of the United States Senate is surmounted by an eagle. 
* * * * * 


HE temporary suppression of the Freeman’s Journal, Ireland’s leading 
Nationalist newspaper, for criticising the action of the government 
in recruiting civil servants as special police to meet threatened 

disorders, calls attention to the fact that that newspaper has reached the 
venerable age of one hundred and fifty-seven years. At that, however, 
it is not the oldest of the Irish newspapers, for the Belfast News-Letter 
dates back to 1737. 

Traditions and legends have grown around the Freeman’s Journal since 
it was founded by the “ sham squire,” Francis Higgins, who after his death 
was discovered to be a paid agent of the government. It advocated Catholic 
emancipation during the long struggle before that reform was secured in 
1829. It supported Daniel O’Connell in his demands for a repeal of the 
Union, and under the leadership of John Gray it took up the Home Rule 
campaign when Isaac Butt became an important figure in the House of 
Commons. Gray was afterward knighted by Queen Victoria for his services 
to the city of Dublin. 

John Gray was succeeded by his son, Edmund Dwyer Gray, who 
strongly backed the Parnell movement in the early eighties, and who 
was sent to jail for contempt of court arising out of a letter written to 
his paper by William O’Brien, describing the high jinks of a jury in a 
Dublin hotel during an agrarian murder trial. Gray was at that time high 
sheriff of the city, and all the members of the municipal government, in 
their robes of office, headed by the lord mayor and led by the mace-bearer, 
accompanied the editor to the gates of Kilmainham Jail and solemnly took 
leave of him, thus emphasizing their approval of his action. 

When the Parnell split came, the Freeman’s Journal was on the Parnell 
side, and a rival paper, the /ndependent, was started; but the marriage 
of Parnell to Mrs. O’Shea was too much for the veteran Freeman, which 
bolted. 
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Once again, with John Redmond as leader of the Nationalists, it 
became the party’s mouthpiece, and the outbreak of the war found it 
under the editorship of P. J. Hooper, pleading for Home Rule and advocat- 
ing the cause of. the Allies. The growth of the Sinn Fein movement 
damaged its prestige and diminished its circulation, so that last autumn 
it was forced into liquidation and sold to a syndicate, the principal figures 
of which are Martin Fitzgerald, a Dublin wine-merchant, and Hamilton 
Edwards, an Englishman well-known in sporting circles. 

- * * * * 


ADY LONDONDERRY—who is the daughter of an English earl and 
1 the wife of an Irish marquis—is much worried by the fact that what 
are known in England as “ ex-service girls "—that is, girls who have 
done war work—are not wanted as domestic servants. The Saturday 
Review is unkind enough to point out that most of these young women 
have been so exalted by the flattery of the press, and so uplifted by the 
excitement of war work in factories and camps, that they are quite 
unfitted for the humdrum of domestic service. “ The ex-service girls expect 
to be well fed, housed, and warmed, and to do little or nothing in return.” 
Whatever the reason may be, whether it is a question of lack of suitable 
servants or lack of coal, it appears that many English families have decided 
that cooking at home is not worth while. One authority, whose views 
were asked, hazarded the opinion that the present decline of home cooking 
had another explanation. “Any number of men who have come back 
from France,” he says, “ have seen and tasted how splendidly the French 
cook, and have become discontented with the efforts of Mary Jane.” 

In response to the consequent demand, there have arisen in London 
and elsewhere a cloud of cooked-food shops. Many of the large caterers, 
too, are specializing in serving dinners and luncheons in private homes, so 
that all the hostess has to do is to heat everything up before inviting 
her guests to the dining-room. 

An expert in domestic science, however, advances the following 
geographical theory: 


I will tell you who is chiefly to blame—the British architect. There was a 
pamphlet issued recently by the Ministry of Reconstruction which had some very 
telling diagrams. One of these showed that the very simple operation of preparing 
afternoon tea for two in the average English kitchen involved a quarter of a 
mile of walking for the servant, before she could actually start on the voyage with 
the tray from the kitchen to the drawing-room. In America they had to face this 
problem years ago, and their houses are full of labor-saving contrivances. 


Anyhow, home cooking—roast beef, plum pudding, and mince pies— 
is going out of fashion in England, and the cooked-food shop is the first 
step toward the delicatessen-store that we know so well. The first step 
is the one that counts, the proverb reminds us. 


* * * * * 


HE young Shah of Persia, accompanied by his foreign minister, 
Prince Firuz Dowleh, has been visiting Europe to gather knowledge 
and experience of European ways and conditions. While in London, 

he occupied the suite in Buckingham Palace overlooking the gardens. 
Never, probably, in the hundred years that they have been ogling royal 
visitors in that suite, have the Lawrence ladies on the walls had their 
curiosity aroused as it must have been by the two hundred mascots the 
Persian ruler brought with him. Most of these were heirlooms that had 
played a part in the history of his predecessors. Among them was a cube 
of amber which, according to the legend, fell from heaven in Mohammed’s 
time, and which has the power of warding off danger; the Shah wears that 
around his neck. Then there was a gold star which has the power of 
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making criminals confess. Perhaps the most interesting of all was a little 
box of gold set in emeralds, and said to have been blessed by the Prophet, 
which has the power of rendering members of the Persian royal family 
invisible; so that, after all, the Lawrence ladies may never have seen their 
imperial visitor. 

Sultan Ahmed Shah was born January 20, 1898, and came to the throne 
in July, 1909, when his father, Mohammed Ali, abdicated. Mohammed 
Ali found the spheres of influence set up in Persia in 1907 by England and 
Russia highly distasteful to his absolutist mind, and decided to retire to 
the island of Prinkipo, in the Sea of Marmora, where he has recently been 
visited by his son. The young Shah talks French fluently, and knows 
English and Russian. He is short and stout of figure, but he plays tennis, 
and has founded the Imperial Sports Club at Teheran. His loyalty to the 
Allies in the great war was sorely tried when the Turks got within a few 
miles of his capital, but in the event his confidence has been justified. 

It was inevitable that during the Shah’s stay in England the subject of 
Omar Khayyam as a typical Persian should be banned from conversation; 
but the discreet and diplomatic foreign minister, Prince Firuz, put London 
at its ease by remarking that “ we are not displeased that Persians should be 
associated in your minds with Omar Khayyam, the great poet who was 
also a great mathematician and philosopher. But the reason why he has 
impressed you so much is really because he was translated by a great poet, 
Edward Fitzgerald.” 

Thus, too, some years ago, when Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Mikado” was 
officially banned from all orchestras in England during the visit of the 
Japanese fleet, did the Mikado’s navy disarm European punctilio and turn 
the laugh on timorous officialdom by arriving at Southampton with every 
band on board playing merrily from the forbidden opera. 

* * * * * 


O neutral country, probably, suffered greater hardships during the 
N war than Switzerland, but already the beautiful little Alpine republic 

is coming into her own again. During the past winter, visitors 
for health and sport were almost as numerous as in pre-war days. 

Man, the irrepressible, has made himself very much at home among the 
mountains which Byron majestically described as “throned eternity in 
icy halls of cold sublimity,” but the Alps have not been tamed—a fact 
which is of course one of their charms, Only a few weeks ago a series of 
avalanches swept down from the Schierhorn, overhanging Davos, carrying 
man’s toys of telephone and telegraph wires before them, and playing 
strange freaks on the way to the valley below—overwhelming hotels and 
sanatoriums, but leaving untouched the cot of an invalid French child 
in a wrecked pension. We are told that one avalanche passed within ten 
yards of a party of American and English skiers. All along the main Alpine 
range there was an exceptionally heavy snowfall, and for a time the train 
service over the Simplon route was stopped, owing to the danger of 
avalanches along the approaches to the great tunnel. 

Almost all Americans who have traveled at all know the chief glories 
of Switzerland—the Alpine fastnesses dominated by the mighty Mont 
Blanc; the sweep of eternal snow seen from the villages of the Engadine; 
the grandeur of the Lauterbrunnen valley, with its row of giants, the Jung- 
frau, the Monch, and the Eiger; the lovely prospect from the sunny slopes 
of Montreux, over the smiling lake below to the ice-clad crags of the 
Dent du Midi. 

It is with something of a shock that one first sees holiday-makers playing 
tennis or golf amid such awe-inspiring scenery, but nature was made for 
man, not man for nature; and so we have an international hockey-match 
at Chamonix, with ski and bob-sled races as added attractions; a toboggan 
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club at Davos, and ice gymkhanas, curling-matches, and Venetian nights at 
Caux and other resorts where the winter season lasts well into March. 
Every one has heard of the famous Cresta bob-sled’ run near St. Moritz, 
but there are a hundred other delightful spots, such as Adelboden in the 
Bernese Oberland, Andermatt on the old St. Gothard road, Loéche near 
the Gemmi Pass, Samaden with its golf-links, Grindelwald, Pontresina, 
and so on. The quickest route to most of these resorts is from Paris by 
the Simplon Express, which leaves at night and gets to Lausanne in the 
morning, where one is greeted by the panorama of Lake Leman, with the 
castle of Chillon and the Dent du Midi. 

Once an alpinist, always an alpinist; but no two visitors agree which 
mountain or gorge is nature’s masterpiece. 

* * * * * 


MERICAN naval officers back from Constantinople say that it is not 
A a satisfactory place to live in. Its streets, narrow and medieval just 
as Byron saw them, are still the most crowded and inconvenient 

that can be found in any capital city. In them meet— 


The wild Albanian, kirtled to the knee, 
With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 

And gold-embroidered garments fair to see; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon; 
The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 

And crooked glaive; the lively, supple Greek, 
And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son; 

The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak, 

Master of all around, too potent to be meek. 


Pera, the foreign residential district, has magnificent views of the 
Golden Horn and the Bosporus, and one good street, the Grande Rue, where, 
we are told, the Turkish ladies now promenade of an afternoon, many of 
them without veils, openly displaying their pale, delicate, oval faces. In 
the evening a great throng gathers in the gardens of the Petits Champs, 
where there are trees, a band, a restaurant, and a cabaret which begins 
operations at midnight. The thing to do—the only thing to do—is to 
sit in front of the cabaret and watch the cosmopolitan crowd. Russian 
refugees are much in evidence—the wealthier ones live over on the island 
of Prinkipo, waiting for something to turn up in their unlucky native land. 
The only money in circulation is paper money, and a current joke is that 
Turkish money is filthy without being lucre. 

In spite of the fact that the Sultan has lived there so long, Constan- 
tinople is not a holy city, like Mecca or Medina. The Arab looks to Mecca, 
the Indian Moslem to Bagdad, the Shiites of Persia to Kerbela. The 
padishah of the Osmanlis long ago lost much of his religious prestige, which 
has passed to the Sheik ul Islam. His lands in Europe have been divided. 
The Hedjaz, with the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, has passed from 
under his scepter. Egypt, with its long history and its commercial wealth, 
is no longer even nominally a province of his empire. He has lost Palestine, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, and even the Armenians may escape from the 
cruel rule of his proconsuls. The fate of his present capital is in the hands 
of the Allied nations, and it is still uncertain whether he will be allowed to 
stay there pending his good behavior, and under some form of international 
control, or will be sent “ bag and baggage,” as Mr. Gladstone urged, to Asia. 
After a hundred years Byron’s prophecy may come true: 


The city won for Allah from the giaour 
The giaour from Othman’s race again may wrest; 

And the Serai’s impenetrable tower 

Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest. 





















N the thin stream of humanity that 

flowed up Amsterdam Avenue from the 

university toward One Hundred and 
Twenty-Fifth Street, Gabby, alias Shorty 
the Bum, alias Bowery Joe—his real name, 
long since abandoned, was Frank Mick— 
floated with natural unconcern, leisurely, 
lazily, languidly. 

He squinted one eye at the warm and 
welcome sun, while with the other he 
searched the cracks and refuse eddies of 
the pavement for lengthy cigar-stubs. 

It was a bad locality for generous stubs. 
Tired business men, coming home from the 
places where they became tired, were in 
the habit of lighting a cigar when they left 
the subway or surface cars and smoking 
their way into their homes. The college 
boys leaned to pipes and cigarettes. Yes, 
indeed, it was a sorry locality for stubs. 
He had found only two all morning—both 
short ones. 

Gabby—we shall use this monniker, be- 
stowed upon him because of certain collo- 
quial traits which figure later in the story— 
mused upon what he was pleased to call 
his hard luck. 

For twenty years Gabby had been drift- 
ing among streams of humanity, some clean 
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and sparkling, as in Fifth Avenue, others 
sordid and murky, as in the vicinity of 


Chatham Square. In the whirlpools and 
backwaters of these streams on the streets, 
and in the quiet pools which marked the 
parks, he had rescued stray bits of wreck- 
age and plucked odd bits of plunder which 
had yielded subsistence and an occasional 
touch of luxury. 

A whole cigar, as an instance, was a rare 
luxury—untasted now for fourteen months! 

Gradually he had floated farther and far- 
ther up-town. One by one the pools had 
been fished out. His voluntary and very 
dubious walking information bureau, at 
ten cents for each bit of information given, 
had queered him at the Battery. In a spirit 
of levity he had directed a rube to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art when the 
visitor asked the way to the Eden Musee, 
and the police down there had failed to see 
the joke; especially when he confessed that 
the countryman had paid him a dime for 
the information. 

Ah, well, the Battery wasn’t so much! 
A bit cramped on two sides in the matter 
of exits, too. 

He had slept a hundred times too often 
in the bit of green at the City Hall. In 
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fact, the cops had locked him out of his 
boudoir there for a week on a vagrancy 
charge; but, after all, the place had its 
drawbacks, too. It was too windy, for one 
thing. 

As for Union Square, the incident of the 
elderly gentleman who had gone to -sleep 
on Bench No. 8, and waked to find his 
overcoat and gold-headed cane gone, had 
closed that haven of rest to Gabby. How- 
ever, that had always seemed an un- 
friendly sort of park, and he had had little 
to do with it until virtually driven there. 
He had felt no regret at leaving it. 

The drop back to Washington Square 
had been a relief—mentally. He found 
ample opportunity to indulge in his predi- 
lection for casual conversation there; but 
the pickings had been poor—mostly artists 
and poets and radicals who were too much 
so to have any money. Flowing coin sel- 
dom goes with a flowing tie, and bank- 
books and mere books are different propo- 
sitions. 

So Madison Square was the next stop. 
It proved good for a year. Then had come 
that deplorable, although profitable circum- 
stance of the inebriated man about town 
who had recklessly glanced at his “ fifteen 
washes on one shain ” to ascertain the time 
before sinking into peaceful slumber on the 
benck with Gabby. That had been a good 
haul. Still, Gabby felt no pang when 
he left that locality. The Flatiron Build- 
ing was an eyesore; also it kept him re- 
minded of the time he was the ten-cent 
walking information bureau at the Bat- 
tery. He had answered too many inquiries 
concerning it. 

From there he had floated on up to Cen- 
tral Park. This was a big territory. It 
took three years for him to seal all its en- 
trances with some misdeed, petty and of 
little account in itself, but still sufficiently 
large to attract the vigilance of the officers 
of the law. 

And now, on this bright morning in eariy 
autumn, Gabby was approaching his latest 
refuge, his newest fie'd of operations, his 
temporary sanctuary—the upper end of 
Morningside Park; an end, by the way, 
that has been neglected in literature to an 
extent not compatible with its scenic and 
historic romance. 

There are some great rocks up there— 
veritable cliffs of granite. Under the trees 
in the shadow of these outcroppings young 
lovers are apt to kiss and coo of an early 
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night, and old bums are sure to sleep and 
snore of an early morning. A crude com- 
parison—almost vulgar; but life itself now 
and then guides the pen; and when it does, 
Heaven help the similes! 


II 


Gassy had slept and snored and eaten. 
At high noon he was ready for his news- 
paper and his smoke. He could always 
depend upon some migratory bench lizard 
to leave a paper, and he had succeeded in 
retrieving the smoke—the latter in two 
parts and badly bitten, but still lightable 
and puffable. 

Yes, it was time for the afternoon’s ease. 

Work? What’s that? Work! Gabby 
had retired twenty years before. 

As Gabby turned to enter his rendez- 
vous there came a hail from across the 
street. He paused to contemplate the un- 
usual spectacle of a man beckoning toward 
him. He looked behind him to see if there 
was some one there who might be respon- 
sible for this demonstration. He was alone. 
Undoubtedly the man was beckoning to 
him. 

Gabby pulled down the front of his vest 
and readjusted his ancient derby. Next he 
considered the outward aspect of the per- 
son who was making the motions. The 
man stood before a delicatessen shop, in his 
shirt-sleeves, with a white apron tied about 
his waist. A tradesman, apparently; pos- 
sibly the proprietor of the shop. 

Next the sound of loudly spoken words 
drifted to Gabby’s ear. 

“Come over here a minute, will yer?” - 

So that was it—come over there a min- 
ute! And what then? 

“ Hurry up, will yer?” 

Gabby stepped slowly to the curb. En- 
couraged by this action, the man across 
the street increased his circular arm mo- 
tions and yelled: 

“ Hurry up!” 

Well, of all things! Gabby had to con- 
sider this. He stared disapprovingly at the 
man in the white apron. There was a sus- 
picious glint in Gabby’s fishy eye. He had 
never known anything good to come of a 
peremptory summons. Nevertheless he 
ventured off the curb and as far as the 
street-car tracks. 

“ Hurry up!” 

Gabby crossed the tracks at a pace that 
would have caused a snail to crawl into his 
sheil and quit. The rotund gentleman in 














the shirt-sleeves met him at the edge of the 
sidewalk. 

“T have to hurry, because customers are 
coming into the store all the time,” he ex- 
plained hastily. ‘Do you suppose that 
sign can be fixed so it will make less noise 
by tightening the bolts in the bands that 
fasten it to the pole that holds it?” 

Gabby inspected the swinging sign over- 
head. It was plain that his advice was be- 
ing sought. In a way, this was something 
of an honor. 

“ That might help,” he observed, hook- 
ing his thumbs into the armholes of his 
vest. 

“T’m afraid the wind. ’ll loosen it still 
more, and then it might fall down and hurt 
somebody on the sidewalk,” said the deli- 
catessen man. 

“Likely to happen,” conceded Gabby. 
“A wire brace might help it some, too.” 

“ Sure—just the thing!” agreed the 
tradesman enthusiastically. 

“Two braces, or stays, strung on each 
side would make it absolutely tight and 
safe,’ continued Gabby, pleased with the 
reception accorded his suggestion. 

“Just the thing!” repeated the other. 
“Can you do it for me?” 

Gabby unhooked his thumbs. He had 
understood that his advice was being 
sought, and now this man evidently was 
asking him to do the work! That, of 
course, was a different proposition alto- 
gether. He elevated his eyebrows, but did 
not answer. 

“T've got a step-ladder and wire and 
tools,” said the storekeeper eagerly. “ It 
wouldn’t take you more than fifteen min- 
utes to do the job, and I'll give you fifty 
cents for your work.” 

Ha! What subtle enticement was this? 
Fifty cents! Pooh! 

“°Tain’t enough,” decided Gabby. 

“ What’s that? Fifty cents for fifteen 
minutes’ work ain’t enough? That’s two 
dollars an hour!” 

“Well, how many hours’ work you got 
at that rate?” inquired Gabby. 

“ Why, just this job; but it may not take 
fifteen minutes.” 

“Don’t make a bit of difference,” rea- 
soned Gabby. “ We’ve got to look at it as 
one job—piece work.” 

Three. customers entered the store in 
quick succession. 

“Tl give you 
snapped the merchant. 
10 


seventy-five cents,” 
“ Wait and I'll get 
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you the ladder—no, you come with me, and 
I'll show you where the ladder is, and you 
can bring it out.” 

“Hold on!” cautioned Gabby. “It 
takes time to get out ladders. I’ll probably 
be fooling around ten minutes getting the 
ladder an’ the tools an’ everything. No, 
this is a good half-hour job.” 

“ Well, I told you I’d give you seventy- 
five cents.” 

“Yes, and a minute ago you offered me 
fifty cents fer fifteen minutes; that would 
be a dollar fer half an hour.” 

The tradesman bit his lips in a rage. 
The sign was swinging in the wind. 

“ All right!” he growled. “ Come in and 
get the ladder!” 

They entered. Gabby helped himself to 
a pickle, a piece of cheese, two slices of bo- 
logna, and an isolated bun while the store- 
keeper waited on his customers. Then they 
went into a rear storeroom. 

“There’s the step-ladder. You'll find 
some wire in with that truck there, and you 
can pick the screws you need for the stays 
out of this box.” The tradesman was very 
businesslike about his orders. ‘“‘ Make a 
good job of it,” he concluded. 

Gabby sighed. 

“Oh, I understood you had the wire an’ 
the screws all ready,” he said in a voice of 
genuine regret. “I'll probably be fifteen 
minutes getting together the junk fer this 
job, an’ we was ten minutes out there wait- 
in’—this is a hour job, easy!” 

“Well, suppose it does take an hour, 
which it won’t!” roared the storekeeper. 
“T’m giving you a dollar; what d’ye 
want?” 

‘““ After just offering me a dollar fer a 
half-hour, he wants to give me the same 
thing fer a hour!” complained the perse- 
cuted Gabby. “ That’s your employer fer 
you—always wanting to cut down the 
wages!” 

“ Cut down the—” 

The merchant sputtered like that pro- 
verbial California volcano which, according 
to its press notices, prepares annually for 
a violent eruption. Then, unlike the vol- 
cano, he exploded. 

““ Get out of here, you—you bum! 
out of here before I—” 

Gabby walked jauntily to the door. 


Ill 


WitH a long breath of relief, Gabby 
squinted at the sun and the bright autumn 
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foliage of the park. A beautiful day—one 
of those incomparable days of the Indian 
summer, which Gabby knew to be only a 
deceitful mood of early winter. 

The light lunch surreptitiously garnered 
in the delicatessen-store had relieved the 
vague feeling left by his meager breakfast. 
He found a paper without any great trou- 
ble—one from which no clipping had been 
taken. 

The finding of papers from which a piece 
had been torn had caused him no end of 
trouble on various occasions. Gabby was 
by nature and inclination curious, and 
when he found a paper with a bit missing 
he was not content until he had found an- 
other copy of the same issue and ascer- 
tained what it was that the first reader 
had cut out. 

So now, with his paper intact, and his 
cigar remnants, he sat himself down on a 
bench in the sun to dispose of the after- 
noon. He salvaged other discarded pa- 
pers from time to time and hid them away, 
meaning, later, to use them as blankets 
against the chill of a night under the gran- 
ite cliffs. 

Now and then he had conversation with 
other park frequenters. The story that 
told how he had left his union card in a 
suit-case -which he had pawned and was 
unable to redeem, and how he couldn’t get 
a job without ‘his card—hard luck, eh?— 
yielded him a quarter for supper money. 
He was doing a great deal for himself with 
that story. It was taking very well since 
labor agitation was becoming the great in- 
door and outdoor sport of so many radicals. 
Gabby had read many pamphlets, and had 
some hope of getting into the radical busi- 
ness himself. 

Now and then he whiled away a few 
minutes with his mouth-harp; and chance 
audiences were compelled to acknowledge 
thatewith that delectable instrument he was 
a wonder. 

Later in the evening, when he came back 
from supper, he noticed that the loosened 
sign was still swinging above the delicates- 
sen-store. 

“ Good enough fer the old robber!” he 
snarled to himself. 

Night softened with a canopy of stars 
the black shroud it had laid over the great 
city. The round, silver disk of the hunting 
moon climbed into the high skies. Vagrant 





winds sighed in the branches of the trees 
and sent the dead leaves fluttering down- 
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ward. The air chilled in mute promise of 
colder weather to come. 

Gabby shivered as he saw the upper end 
of the park become deserted save for him- 
self. A policeman passed him; and then 
there came swinging into the park a debo- 
nair figure—a young man, warmly clothed, 
and twirling his stick in rhythmic imitation 
of a clock pendulum gone awry. 

He paused before Gabby. 

“Got a match, partner?” he queried 
affably. 

“ Sure! 
smokes.” 

An appropriate answer and a diplomatic 
hint from Gabby—killing two birds with 
one sulfur end. 

The young man proffered his well-filled 
silver cigarette-case; then he put the light 
to his cigarette and dropped down beside 
Gabby. 

“ Cold wind to-night,” he remarked in a 
friendly tone. 

“Yes, the homeless wind is blowin’,” ob- 
served Gabby, glad of the opportunity for 
talk, and preparing a careful preliminary 
effort which might lead up to a request for 
a small loan. 

“Got ’em all named, eh? 


Got more matches. than 


The winds, 


I mean.” 
Gabby inhaled comfortably. 
“Yes,” he said importantly. “I’ve 


made a study of winds. They is several 
kinds of ’em.” 

“ That’s interesting. Tell me the names 
of some of them.” 

Gabby thought rapidly. 

“ Well, there’s the homeless wind, which 
seems to be blowin’ now—and I’m well ac- 
quainted with it, as is many another bum, 
or—er—misfortunate like myself. Then 
there’s the joy wind—blows Saturday 
nights a good deal, I’ve noticed; and the 
hate wind—”’ 

He camouflaged his need for a thinking- 
spell by puffing rapidly on his cigarette. 
He must go a bit slower; he was running 
out of winds! 

“How can you tell ’em?” asked the 
young fellow. 

“They has different sounds,’ was the 
mysterious rejoinder. 

“ The hate wind, for instance—how does 
that wind sound?” 

“ Well, the hate wind is a peculiar wind. 
It blows by spells; but you can always tell 
it, fer it has a sort of squeak, like a man 
gritting his teeth.” 








GABBY HAD UNDER- 
STOOD THAT HIS 
ADVICE WAS BEING 
SOUGHT, AND NOW 
THIS MAN EVIDENT- 
LY WAS ASKING 
HIM TO DO THE 
WORK! 


Gabby breathed easier as he 
reflected that he was doing the 
thing up well. The young man 
tossed his cigarette away. 

“Tell me,” he said, “if 
there’s a hate wind, is there such a thing 
as a love wind?” 

“Oh my, yes!” answered Gabby with- 
out hesitation. “ Yes—very common. If 


you’d seen as many couples cooin’ and bill- 
in’ in this park as I have, you’d say the 
love wind was blowin’ a gale around here 
sometimes.” 
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“It affects the couples, then?” 


“Oh my, yes! Yes, it affects ‘em. 
Makes ’em like each other all the more— 
the girls especially.” 

“And how do you recognize the love 
wind?” asked the young fellow softly. 

Gabby shifted about a bit, hooked and 
unhocked his thumbs in the armholes of 
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his vest, and spat out the scanty remnant 


of his cigarette. 


“Tt sounds just like music,” he said 


finally. “ You can always tell it—just like 
a strain of music. That’s the way it 
sounds.” 


The young fellow slapped his knees. 

“ Listen, old-timer! I’m a player of 
hunches. All my: life I’ve been playing 
hunches, and I’ve got one to-night. I got 
it from you. There’s a girl over here that 
I think quite a bit of. I’m going to get her 
out for a walk, take her over here into the 
park, and listen a bit. If I can imagine 
that I hear the love wind, I’m going to ask 
her to marry me; and if she says yes "— 
he rose and struck the bench smartly with 
his stick—“ if she says yes, I’ll come back 
here and make you a free-will offering of a 
hundred-dollar bill!” 

And he was gone. 

IV 

Gapsy stared after him in amazement. 
Had the young fellow been kidding him, or 
had he been kidding the young fellow? 
Did the young fellow mean it? Gabby 
believed he did; and he looked rich. Now 
that Gabby thought of it, the young chap 
looked very rich. His dress, his cultivated 
voice, his manner, his bearing—all attested 


to wealth. Yes, he was wealthy, and he 
was an aristocrat. No one could mistake 
the type. 


A hundred-dollar bill! 

Gabby had heard of such things, but he 
never had seen one. A hundred dollars! 
Gabby rose and walked back and forth on 
the narrow, paved path. What couldn't 
he do with such a sum of money! Why, 
to him, it was all the money there was in 
the world. 

A chance for a hundred-dollar bill! And 
a common storekeeper had that morning 
tried to get him to fix a loose sign for fifty 
cents! 

All these things Gabby pondered over 
and over in his mind. He was unheeding 
of the passage of time, so exciting were his 
thoughts; so it was some minutes before 
he realized that he was not alone in the 
upper end of the park. A couple had en- 
tered it, and were sitting down on a bench 
close under the cliff. Even in the shadows, 
Gabby recognized the young man who had 
made the marvelous proposition which con- 
cerned the winds—and one fictitious wind 
in particular. 
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It was then that Gabby had a sudden in- 
spiration. He remembered his description 
of the love wind, and it all came to him in 
a flash. 

He ran west on One Hundred and 
Twenty-Third Street until he got around 
the great granite rock, and then stole to a 
position above the man and the girl, He 
got out his mouth-harp. Using all his skill, 
he sounded a soft, sweet note. The musi- 
cal strain wavered in the breath of wind 
and died. Gabby promptly sounded an- 
other—pure of tone, strong of volume, un- 
utterably sweet. 

He smiled joyfully to himself as he 
sounded another, and another, and another. 
The young fellow would be sure to hear 
them. He could not mistake them; they 
would convey the message of the mythical 
love wind, and then—would the girl ac- 
cept him? With his good looks, his aris- 
tocratic appearance, and all his money? 
Sure she would! 

Gabby fairly hugged himself as he stole 
down from the rock, idled a few moments 
on the corner, and then strolled slowly 
back toward his bench. 

A hundred-dollar bill! Why, on that, 
a man could hit for Mexico and drink him- 
self a good-sized menagerie every week for 
nearly the rest of his life! And that was 
just one of the things he could do with so 
much money. He could go back to the 
Bowery and laugh at the men who had it 
in for him, and even lord it over the cops— 
maybe. 

But with such resources, why should ‘he 
take chances? It might be well to travel a 
bit—on the cushions. A man could buy a 
lot of scenery with a hundred dollars, and 
a lot of clothes, and a lot of grub—a lot of 
almost anything. 

As he approached his bench, he saw the 
young couple leaving the park. 

Gabby waited patiently. 

In a remarkably short time he glimpsed 
the young fellow—his prospective benefac- 
tor—walking jauntily along the path. He 
was about to pass Gabby when that gen- 
tleman called out. 

“Oh, you here yet?” said the young 
fellow. 

“Why, yes,” said Gabby, rubbing his 
hands gleefully in anticipation. “ Did you 
hear the love wind?” 

The young fellow laughed a somewhat 
hollow-sounding laugh, and took out his 
cigarette-case. 








WINDS OF ROMANCE 


EVEN IN THE SHADOWS, GABBY RECOGNIZED THE YOUNG MAN WHO HAD MADE THE MARVELOUS 
PROPOSITION WHICH CONCERNED THE WINDS 
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“] thought I heard it,” he replied. “I 
heard something I thought was the—your 
love wind. And I was just getting ready 
to ask, the young lady to be my wife when 
I heard something else—the hate wind!” 

He paused to light his cigarette with the 
match Gabby offered. 

“ Yes, sir—funny thing!—I heard that 
hate wind just as plain as could be—plain- 
er than the other—squeak, gritting of old 
man Hate’s teeth, and all. Guess the girl 
heard it, too, for she didn’t look any too 
agreeable. I don’t know as we would be 
suited to each other, anyhow—there’s that 
doubt in my mind. I’ve always played 
hunches, and when I heard that hate wind, 
as you call it, I gave it all up as a poor 
job and took the lady home. I’m going to 
Europe next week; believe I’m getting stale 
in town. So-long!” 


Gabby stood among the débris of his 
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wrecked air-castles and gazed after the re- 
treating figure, gasping. 

For a long time he stood thus. Then he 
went slowly to a niche in the rock behind 
the bench where the couple had sat a short 
time before, and drew out a bundle of 
old newspapers. With these he began to 
make his bed. 

Suddenly he straightened up. What was 
that? He cupped his hands to his ears. 
Borne on the wind, from Amsterdam Ave- 
nue way, came an unmistakable sound— 
like the gritting of a giant’s teeth. 

Gabby leaped up the rocks and ran to 
the avenue, tracing the sound to its source. 
He started to cross the street, but halted 
between the street-car tracks. His jaw 
dropped, and his fishy eyes widened. 

He stared in sullen recognition at a sway- 
ing sign above a delicatessen-store that 
creaked and squeaked in the wind. 








SAPPHO SPEAKS 


Pity it is men say that Sappho died— 
That Mitylene saw her eyelids close 






On life and loving—that no more her soul 
Draws deep delight when spring brings back her rose. 


Only the outward veil of me was rent. 
Sappho is fettered by no race or clime; 
And when I shut my eyes to Lesbian shores 
I did not cease my singing for all time 


No, the “lost songs of Sappho” are not lost; 
Oniy ye seek afar for something near. 

I sing, and pass, and sing, and all the while 
Ye hear my songs and do not know ye hear. 


I am of many lands. 


When April winds 


Stir in the apple-boughs, and soft sounds fall 
Like silver rain-drops out of poplar-leaves, 
I wake and sing; but if ye hear at all, 


It is to murmur: “ Would that we might hear 
The vanished songs she sang on Lesbian shores!” 
Yet vine-wreathed Lesbos’ self was not more fair 
Than the soft land which smiles beyond your doors, 


Nor those songs sweeter than my words to-day. 
Phaon and Dica pass, but my heart burns 
Still with the same intolerable fire. 
Sappho is sad, whenever spring returns, 


For those lost hours with Atthis long ago; 
And when the silver-sandaled night fleets by, 
Restless I long to follow, follow far, 


Cooling this flame that burns eternaily. 


Yet never will ye know that I am here, 
Eating my heart with song’s consuming fire, 
Breaking my heart with love. 


Sappho is dead? 


Oh, this intolerable, old desire! 


Susan Myra Gregory 























HE Great and Only Norval was tired. 
“The most marvelous canine phe- 
nomenon the world has ever 

known,” as he was styled on the bill- 
boards, was sick of the show business. 
Even the fact that he had spent the winter 
as one of the top-liners at the Mammoth 
Cave, New York’s newest and most re- 
splendent place of amusement, did not 
comfort him. It had been the greatest hon- 
or of his career—an honor justly deserved, 
for Norval always divided applause with 
the Great Lizette, billed as the “ human 
fish ’—one of the biggest drawing-cards in 
vaudeville. But now the taste of success 
was stale to Norval’s tongue. 

The summer before his season opened at 
the Mammvth Cave, Norval had worked 
steadily. At that time he was playing what 
is known in the show vernacular as the 
“subway circuit ’””—meaning that he was 
buried from Broadway eyes in Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, and on the road. But his had 
been such an unprecedented success that he 
had soon graduated from the ranks of the 
near-great canine comedians into the Great 
and Only Norval. 

His name was Norval, not because his 
father had ever tended flocks on the Gram- 
pian Hills, but because his master, Jerry 
Tarleton, liked the name. When the fu- 
ture Great and Only Norval was taken 
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from the dog-store in Greenwich Village, a 
limp, roly-poly bundle, growling ferocious 
little puppy growls, he had no name. But 
that night, Jerry, who was a vaudeville 
singer and dancer in the two-a-day, proud- 
ly exhibited his purchase to Percival Col- 
chester, an old-school Shakespearian tra- 
gedian who was giving a tabloid version of 
“The Gladiator” in the two-a-day, and 
that classic actor immediately struck an 
impressive attitude and exclaimed in his 
sonorous voice: 

““* My name is Norval. On the Gram- 
pian Hills my father feeds his flocks.’ Why 
not call him ‘ Norval’? It is both a classy 
and a classic name.” 

“ Great little old idea, Perce,” said Jerry 
enthusiastically. “I don’t know anything 
about this Norval person, but the name 
sounds great to your Uncle Jerry. Come 
to think of it,” he said, looking meditative- 
ly into the puppy’s blinking eyes, “ he looks 
like a Norval dog.” Picking up a siphon 
of seltzer, he squirted some of the fizz 
water on the little dog’s head and said in 
mock-solemn tones: “ Dog, I christen thee 
Norval!” 

Norval was a fox-terrier with one brown 
eye and one blue eye, set between intelli- 
gent little pink-lined ears, one of which 
was black and tie other white. He also 
laid claim to a muscular black-and-white 
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body, white forelegs and black hind legs, 
and an ebony-black tail, the tip of which 
looked as if it might have been dipped in 
whitewash. This last item had proved a 
big asset in his stage success, and his stub- 
by, white-tipped tail became as famous as 
Whistler’s one silver lock of hair. 

As the rolls of pink flesh smoothed and 
hardened over the finely supple muscles, 
and the alert, varicolored eyes grew more 
and more responsive, Jerry discovered that 
here was a dog after his own heart—a born 
stage dog. And with the discovery com- 
menced a strenuous session of training. 

There followed weeks and months of 
struggles to master various tedious tricks, 
which bored the puppy insufferably—a 
boredom that he voiced in furious barks; 
but Jerrv, while very patient and gentle 
with him, was also very persistent. The 
lessons continued until the fox-terrier could 
perform tricks that revealed an almost un- 
canny intelligence. 

Then Norval’s stage career began. At 
first, he and Jerry appeared together. Jerry 
would fire at him with a small revolver 
loaded with blank cartridges, and Norval 
would tumble over quite dead. Jerry would 
pick him up as he lay there, all stiff and 
tense, and put him into a miniature coffin, 
where he would lie with a dead-as-a-door- 
nail air until his master turned his back. 
Then the pointed ears would stand erect, 
and Norval would stick out his pink 
tongue, lolling it impudently; but the mo- 
ment Jerry glanced at him he would be 
quite dead again—a stunt that never failed 
to please audiences immensely. 

Norval also appeared as an intoxicated 
dog, performing the most amusing antics, 
trying to put a key in a door, and leaning 
against a miniature lamp-post for support. 
Later he would appear as a policeman dog 
in a tiny uniform, and would arrest several 
other dogs who were part of the canine 
cast. Once he had been the featured star 
in a dog show, and had made all the other 
dogs appear stupid by contrast. On an- 
other occasion, when he was employed by a 
big Broadway producer to play an impor- 
tant dog part in a comedy about boys, he 
scored the biggest hit in the show. 

From that time forward Norval’s fame 
increased. Jerry Tarleton was offered huge 


sums for his dog, but he always answered 
that enough money had not been minted to 
buy the little terrier. 

“ He’s the most valuable small piece of 
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stage property in the world,” grinned Jerry 
one day, when an insistent admirer of Nor- 
val offered five thousand dollars for him. 
“T would just as soon think of putting up 
my uncle or aunt for auction as selling Nor- 
val. Five thousand dollars!” he snorted. 
“Why, my friend, he’s insured for more 
than that!” 

This was absolutely.true. A dog special- 
ist had thumped Norval, looked at his 
tongue, consulted his pedigree, and felt his 
pulse; following which tiresome procedure 
the insurance policy for five thousand dol- 
lars had been issued. 

But in spite of adulation and popularity, 
Norval was sick of the show business. He 
wanted a vacation. He had been doing 
antics at the Mammoth Cave all winter 
and spring, and now Jerry was thinking of 
filling some summer engagements, “ just for 
pocket-money,” as he expressed it. Jerry 
had long since eliminated his own singing 
and dancing act to devote his entire atten- 
tion to this canine rival of the famous hen 
—or was it a goose?—that was credited 
with laying golden eggs. 

But something of Norval’s despondency 
must have manifested itself, for one eve- 
ning, in their dressing-room at the theater, 
Jerry laid a solicitous hand on the dog’s 
black nose and found it warm. The small, 
silky body was not as erect as it should 
have been, and the delicate, pointed ears 
sagred dejectedly. 

‘“* Look here, Norval,” Jerry said solemn- 
ly, “‘ don’t look at me in that tone of voice. 
I ain’t a slave-driver, you know. If you 
nee‘ a rest, why don’t you bark it right 
out?” 

Norval wagged his white-tipped tail 
without enthusiasm and continued to look 
mournfully at his master, who shifted his 
feet uncomfortably. 

“You look as if I had murdered all of 
your nearest kin,” continued Jerry. “ You 
need a change of air, that’s what. Now, 
I'll tell you what I’m going to do, old top— 
I’m going to give you a vacation on a farm 
where you won’t have anything to do all 
day except drink milk, eat dog-biscuits, and 
chase chipmunks. How does that listen to 
you, old scout?” 

The meager tail promptly lifted, the 
ears came together like a salute, and Nor- 
val stretched forth his throat and emitted 
a sharp little bark. 

“Listens pretty good, eh?” said Jerry, 
grinning expansively. “ Then we'll call it 

















settled. -I’ll write to Martin White to- 
night. Martin has a farm in Connecticut, 
and you'll have the time of your young dog 
life. Be quite an experience, tco, for a gay 
city dog like you to meet all 

those rube dogs!” 


Il 


NorvaAL was very grateful to 
Jerry for reading his thoughts 
like that. He thought it quite 
extraordinary for a human being 
to have so much intelligence. 

“ He’s almost as smart as a 
dog,” he reflected admiringly. 

Norval realized that this was 
what he had been yearning for. 
After all, despite the fact 
that he was billed as the 
almost human canine 
actor, deep down be- 
neath his sophis- 
tication and poise 
he was merely a 
dog with all a 
dog’s desires. 
Even his long 
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He was tired of being the coddled pet of a 
whole troupe of actors and actresses; tired 
of the kisses and caresses of chestnut-haired 
ladies who talked baby talk to him and 

























IF HE WAS UNFAMILIAR WITH THE ETIQUETTE OF A VISITOR TOWARD RESIDENTS, THE 
COUNTRY DOGS WERE NOT 


and intimate association with human beings 
could not change that. 

And so, as Jerry spoke, all his heritage 
of canine traditions became suddenly alert. 
He knew that he was sick of the hot city 
sidewalks and the crowds: sick of his dia- 
mond-studded collar and of riding in taxis; 
sick of the smell of grease-paint and cheap 
perfumery which permeated the back-stage 
land that had been his habitat for so long. 


hugged him to their ample and odorous 
bosoms. He was sick of it all—he wanted 
to be a regular dog! 

He wanted to slide along the grass on 
his belly and bury his nose in the moist 
earth. He wanted to lie stretched out in 
the sun and dream, while insects buzzed 
lazily above him. He wanted to chase 
birds and bark at them. Above all, he 


wanted to bathe in a lake instead of a bath- 
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tub, and then clamber out on the bank and 
shake himself to his heart’s content, instead 
of being wrapped in a scented bath-towel 
and massaged—like a sissy dog. 

And so, a few days later, when Jerry’s 
car rolled up the shady driveway of the 
White farm, Norval leaped over the door 
to the grass with little yelps of joy. It was 
an ideal resort for a dog on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. Mr. White, who knew 
Norval’s stage history, regarded him with 
the same look of awe that he would have 
bestowed upon the pugilistic champion of 
the world, had that individual condescend- 
ed to pay him a visit. 

“ Talk about leading a dog’s life!” said 
Jerry, grinning at the joyous terrier as he 
climbed back into his car. ‘“ Well, I must 
say it’s pretty soft for some dogs!” 

Although Norval had a bad twinge of 
regret as he watched his beloved Jerry 
drive away, it was soon lost in the contem- 
plation of his new surroundings. _ 

That first day was wonderful! He ex- 
plored the premises thoroughly, and found 
them to be even more ideal than he had 
anticipated. The farmhouse itself was a 
long, rambling building with gables on its 
roof and old-fashioned windows that 
peeped through the vines at dogs and peo- 
ple. These vines covered the house, mak- 
ing it look, from a distance, somewhat like 
a huge, moss-covered bucket turned upside 
down. 

There was a windmill that drew water 
for the farm, and a large spring that gur- 
gled from under a hill and helped to feed 
a brook that chattered madly over pebbles 
and stones, making a great deal of noise for 
such a small brook. There was a big barn 
that sheltered three cows and two horses, 
and that was full of fascinating smells. 
There was a chicken-yard full of hens, who 
kept up an industrious scratching for 
worms, guarded by a fierce-eyed rooster 
with an enormous comb, who strutted with 
all the pride of a prearmistice Hohenzol- 
lern. Norval thought the hens very silly, 
because every time one of them found a 
worm the others would rush to her excited- 
ly, although quite obviously there was not 
nearly enough worm to go around. 

Norval was trotting contentedly up the 
hill that led from the barn to the farm- 
house, when he saw in his path two collie 
dogs and the Whites’ Airedale. Norval 


had heard of the Airedale, but this was his 
first glimpse of the dog. The collies, he de- 
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cided, were pals of the White dog. Tail 
and ears became erect in token of friendly 
feeling, and, after the fashion of terriers, 
he assumed a sidewise pose and sidled grad- 
ually toward the three big dogs. 

“ Hello, fellows!” he barked. 

If he was unfamiliar with the etiquette 
of a visitor toward residents, the country 
dogs were not. Things might have been 
different if Norval had waited for them to 
make the first advances; but, as it was, 
they eyed his smart, sophisticated poise 
with suspicion and dropped their tails 
coldly. 

“Oh, very well, if that’s the way you 
feel about it!” thought Norval, who had 
made up his mind to be specially polite and 
un-Broadwayish to these rube dogs. “If 
you want to be up-stage all the time, go as 
far as you like. I should worry!” 

With an air of supreme indifference, he 
trotted on up the road, the white tip of his 
upraised tail gleaming in the air like the 
helmet of Navarre. There was something 
freakish in his appearance and something 
debonair in his manner, and the three big 
dogs, who knew he was from New York, 
gazed after him curiously. To tell the hon- 
est truth, they were fascinated by Norval’s 
unusualness, but it would have been a hu- 
miliation for one of them to admit as much; 
so, in dignified silence, they watched him 
depart. 

During the days that followed, they and 
the other dogs in the neighborhood dis- 
cussed Norval with animated interest. The 
League of Nations was not a more bitter 
bone of contention to its foes than this 
strange Broadway dog, fresh from the 
wicked city, who had trotted into their 
eventless lives. 

The White dog, jealous of the unusual 
attention bestowed upon the canine usurper 
by the family, denounced him as a pam- 
pered parasite who slept in a specially de- 
vised dog bed and had his bones picked for 
him by the cook. That fact in itself was 
enough to damn Norval in the eyes of the 
other dozs; so they unanimously voted him 
an undesirable citizen and decided to ignore 
his existence. 

Ill 


Tus state of affairs went on for a week. 
At first, Norval did not admit to himself 
that he cared. He had gone to the country 
for a rest, and he proposed to get it; so it 
pleased him to be left to his own devices. 
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He spent most of the morning and part of 
the afternoon stretched out on the grass in 
the sun, with the odor of sweet clover in 
his nostrils and the buzz of insects in his 
ears. When he felt bored, he would snap 
at flies, or listen in drowsy contentment to 
the cook’s song as she churned butter in 
the cutside kitchen. 

After his lunch he would sleep again, 
and then he would trot down to the noisy 
little brook and jump in, lying up to his 
neck, soothed by the velvety touch of the 
water. When he was thoroughly cooled 
off, he would emerge, all dripping, and 
would shake himself furiously, sending 
crystal drops flying in all directions, like a 
lawn-sprinkler. This was one of the for- 
bidden things he had always dreamed of 
doing, and, unlike most dreams that come 
true, the reality was quite as sweet as the 
anticipation. 

But one day Norval admitted to himself 
that these mild pastimes left an unslaked 
thirst somewhere inside him. His was a 
friendly nature, and he realized that he was 
lonely. The Whites’ Airedale, who was a 
habitual rover, had assiduously avoided his 
company; so Norval decided to seek new 
acquaintances. 

That very afternoon he leaped the stone 
wall which surrounded the farm and start- 
ed down the public road that led to Stan- 
ley. He had not gone far when he saw the 
two collie dogs and the Airedale stretched 
out under a huge elm-tree beside the road, 
snapping at flies and drowsing lazily. With 
them was a brindle bull-terrier that he had 
not seen before. 

At Norval’s approach, the other dogs 
gradually became alert. Four heads lifted 
almost simultaneously, and the brindle bull 
rumbled away down in his throat. This was 
not exactly what Norval had expected, but 
he ignored their hostile attitude. Assuming 
his sidewise pose, he edged up to them with 
love in his heart and a low, friendly rumble 
in his throat. He was thinking that it was 
good to be with his own sort again—with 
regular dogs, who had never known the feel 
of Broadway under their paws or smelled 
the odor of grease-paint. 

Nearer and nearer he sidled, while the 
four country dogs squatted back on their 
haunches, eying his advance coldly. Not 
a tail wagged a welcome, not a bark of 
greeting broke the abnormal stillness. To 
pass through that zone of antagonism was 
like running the gantlet, and Norval 
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paused, daunted by such persistent hos- 
tility. 

Picking out the Airedale as the one who 
would naturally be most kindly disposed, 
Norval approached him, an appealing wist- 
fulness in his eyes. He sat down on his 
haunches, assuming the friendliest, most 
blasé air he could muster; but the Airedale 
glanced at him indifferently, and then re- 
sumed an industrious flea-hunt, as if the 
city terrier did not exist. 

Stung to the quick, but determined to 
put the onus of all this unfriendliness upon 
the four country snobs, Norval rose slowly 
and walked over to the bull-terrier, whining 
softly and insinuatingly. This was hum- 
bling himself more than he had intended, 
but he was willing to make almost any con- 
cession that would open for him the door 
of their friendship. 

The bull-terrier’s lips gradually drew 
back from his teeth, and his short hair rose 
slowly along his spine. Nevertheless, des- 
perate, Norval continued his advance until 
the bull suddenly snapped viciously. The 
attack was so sudden, and Norval sprang 
out of reach so quickly that he lost his bal- 
ance and fell over backward, pawing the 
air frantically. 

Then all the dogs laughed at him—cruel, 
sardonic laughter that cut the show dog 
like a lash. He had made human beings 
laugh many times during his stage career, 
but that was good-natured laughter— 
laughter that warmed his heart and made 
him respond with encores. This laughter 
hurt him cruelly. 

He scrambled to his feet instantly and 
stood looking at them, his heart beating 
tumultuously. He seriously considered the 
possibility of licking the whole bunch; but 
he realized that this was too big an order 
for a fox-terrier, so he cocked his ears, 
whisked his white-tipped tail defiantly aloft 
and walked sedately away. 

From the point of view of the other 
dogs, this act was in thorough keeping with 
the Broadway dog’s character. They were 
glad that they had snubbed him so unmer- 
cifully. His whole attitude was cynical 
and sophisticated—the attitude of a dog 
who thought he belonged in a class by him- 
self. They determined to keep him in his 
place whenever he dared to overstep the 
bounds of canine etiquette. 

But, although he may have looked cyni- 
cal and devil-may-care, Norval was far 
from feeling so. As soon as he was out of 
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sight, his brave tail drooped de- 
jectedly, and he was conscious of 
an aching desire for comfort. He 
found himself yearning for the 
noises and smells of Broadway; for 
his master’s rough friendliness and 
slangy terms of endearment. More 
than all else, he wanted some one with 
whom ke could have a friendly wrestle— 
a pal. 

Somehow, he felt that the whole world 
was in league against him. That night his 
misery was so acute that it neutralized his 
appetite, and he turned away from the de- 
lectable plateful of chicken bits that Mr. 
White himself set before him. 

“Here, Norval, you mustn’t get sick, 
you know,” said Mr. White anxiously. “I 


wouldn’t care for such re- 
sponsibility. Come now, try 
a nice piece of chicken.” 
Norval had @ desire to 
lick Mr. White’s hand, but 
the farmer’s attitude was so 
respectful that the affection- 
starved little show dog felt 
that any exhibition of emo- 
tion would be regarded as a 
canine weakness unworthy 
of a Broadway boarder; so 
he only sighed and casually 
bolted the bit of chicken. 
After that Norval made 
no more overtures to the 
Airedale and his pals, but 
simulated an_ indiffer- 





ALL THE DOGS LAUGHED 
AT HIM-—CRUEL, SAR- 
DONIC LAUGHTER THAT 
CUT THE SHOW DOG LIKE 
A LASH 


ence which convinced the country dogs that 
they had been wise in ignoring this creature 
of the Great White Way. 

Then, one day, a circus came to town. 
The marvelous news of its arrival flew over 
the countryside like an airplane. There 
was the greatest excitement among the boys 
and the dogs; and Norval, too, became 
infected with the circus fever when he heard 
Mr. and Mrs. White and the children plan- 
ning to watch the grand parade, which 
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was scheduled for eleven o’clock that 
morning. 

“We'll take in the whole shootin’- 
match,” said Norval’s guardian with rech- 
less prodigality. ‘“‘ We'll see the parade, 
eat lunch in town, go to the side-shows, 
look at the animals, take in the big show, 
and then stay for the concert afterward. 
How does that strike you, folks?” 

It struck Mr. White in a heap, for he 
was almost bowled over by the onslaught 
of rushing legs and affectionate arms. 
When he finally emerged from the tangle 
of his adoring family, he was red-faced and 
smiling. Norval, scenting unwonted ex- 
citement, barked frantically. 

After some discussion, it was decided to 
leave Norval at home. As he had always 
been a well-behaved little dog, Mr. White 
said he would not chain him, but would 
leave him in the garage with a liberal sup- 
ply of food and water. 

“ T wouldn’t dare take him to town in all 
that crowd,” said the farmer. “If I did, 
and he got lost, I’d have a nice little law- 
suit on my hands, for Jerry Tarleton is 
plumb nutty about that dog!” 

When the big touring-car rolled out of 
the garage, Norval, who had watched the 
preparations with exuberant pleasure, was 
about to follow it, when he was gently 
pushed back. The sliding doors came to- 
gether with a bump, and he heard the 
padlock snap. Then came the jarring vibra- 
tion of the car outside, a chorus of delight- 
ed yells from the children, and silence—a 
silence that descended upon Norval’s soul 
and remained there. 

They had left him behind! 


IV 


WHEN the significance of that thought 
sank home, Norval dashed himself against 
the garage door with a howl of rage. It 
was evident from their voices and manner 
that the family had started off on some 
joyous expedition—and they had left him 
behind, alone. Hitherto he had invariably 
accompanied his master on every occasion, 
gala or commonplace. His present situa- 
tion was unendurable, and he began to 
prowl restlessly around the small building, 
nosing every crack and cranny. 

As he prowled, he whined—not whines 
of self-pity, but of subdued fury. In his 
agitated journeyings he saw a small win- 
dow in the back wall of the garage. It 
was about seven feet from the floor, and 
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was unprotected by glass or bars—evident- 
ly more of a ventilator than a window. As 
he glanced at it, his eyes brightened. He 
measured the distance from the floor to 
the window with a growing confidence. 

Norval had performed more difficult 
feats than this on the stage. Of course, if 
he missed the opening, he was likely to 
hurt himself; but he had a sure eye and 
good judgment. Besides, he would rather 
die than remain in his present intolerable 
situation. 

Moving away from the window until he 
was close against the opposite wall, Norval, 
calculating the distance to a nicety, ran 
forward like the practised jumper that he 
was, and launched himself straight at the 
window. He went through it like an ar- 
row, with space to spare, landing on his 
face and head in soft earth, which jarred 
him up a bit, but left no serious results. 

Jubilant over his success, and glowing 
with a feeling of pride and self-confidence, 
the little dog trotted away from the desert- 
ed home and down the hill to the State 
road, which he knew the automobile had 
taken. Never had he felt in finer fettle, 
never more electrically alive. 

Along the road other dogs ran out at him 
from farmhouses, barking furiously and 
trying to distract his attention; but Norval 
merely growled and continued his steady 
trot, fearful of losing the scent of his adopt- 
ed family. Automobiles shot past him 
filled with pink-cheeked young girls in sum- 
mer finery and young men decked out in 
their Sunday best—all laughing tumultu- 
ousiy, and looking absurdly youthful and 
happy. Buggies and farm-wagons passed 
more sedately, but all bore beaming grown- 
ups and children, unquestionably in gala 
mood. 

A strange feeling of exultation swept 
through Norval. These were the sort of 
people who sat in the front seats at the 
Mammoth Cave and applauded the Great 
and Only Norval as he did his side-split- 
ting stunts. An unholy joy possessed him. 
He yelped aloud, and, joining the thicken- 
ing stream of vehicles, continued his tireless 
trot with renewed zest. 

They were now nearing the town, and on 
either side of the road rose huge bill-boards 
bearing riotously colored pictures of beau- 
teous damsels in spangled skirts on bare- 
backed horses. One of these posters 
showed a funny old clown and “ Professor 
Horton’s trained sea-lions.” Side-show 
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freaks and wild animals peered at the pass- 
er-by from these lurid specimens of litho- 
graphic art. 

At last he paused, with lolling tongue, 
his journey arrested by an approaching 
calliope, which shrieked a popular march 
so full of jazz effects that it effervesced like 
a bottle of ginger ale. The music sent a 
thrill percolating to the depths of the little 
show dog’s being. He was accustomed to 
this sort of music, and, barking joyously, 
he joined the crowd that was following the 
harmonious tank. 

The people in the parade were show peo- 
ple—his people; so he trotted along behind 
the calliope, and followed it out to the cir- 
cus-grounds. Arrived there, he reveled in 
sights and noises among the tents, and ec- 
statically sniffed the pungent odor of fresh 
sawdust. 

He caught sight of a group of the neigh- 
borhood dogs, too, and could see that they 
were overawed by the sophisticated atmos- 
phere of showdom. They looked a bit 
scared and ill at ease, like the rube dogs 
that they were. Just for a moment Norval 
saw them out of the tail of his eye; then 
he gave no further thought to them, for his 
nose had suddenly detected the subtle odor 
of grease-paint. 

He trailed this once despised odor to its 
lair, which turned out to be a large dress- 
ing-tent, where a number of blond ladies 
in bespangled dresses were busily making 
up for the afternoon performance. One of 
them whistled to Norval, and he strolled 
over and nosed her familiarly. 

“Nice doggy!” she said. 
want to make up, too?” 

She patted his head and pretended to 
daub his nose with grease-paint. He wrig- 
gled along the ground on his tummy, mak- 
ing incoherent dog noises, and licking the 
lady’s hand affectionately. She gathered 
him into her arms and held him close, talk- 
ing baby talk to him; and Norval, who had 
always abhorred such mushy treatment, 
felt himself becoming maudlinly senti- 
mental. 

Everywhere he went he was petted and 
made much of. Circus folk are very fond 
of dogs, and Norval caught their fancy 
with his different-colored eyes, his white- 
tipped tail, and his intelligent face. 

When the grand procession 


“Does he 


started 


around the ring at the start of the after- 
noon performance, Norval, as befitted a 
member of the profession, was sitting near 
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the entrance of the dressing-tent, glancing 
out from time to time and sizing up the 
house. The thought came to him that 
somewhere out in the big audience were the 
neighborhood dogs that he had seen out- 
side—respectfully and respectably watch- 
ing the circus from beneath the reserved- 
seat section. In spite of himself, he sniffed! 

Now came a flurried entrance of per- 
formers following the dramatic meeting of 
Mark Antony and Cleopatra, and the dress- 
ing-tent was transformed into a seething 
maelstrom of confusion; but it was an or- 
derly confusion. Every one knew his or 
her job, and did it. 

Norval, who had stepped to one side as 
the perspiring procession entered the dress- 
ing-tent, was gazing absent-mindedly into 
the ring, when the band suddenly swung 
into a march that had once been his en- 
trance-cue. 

Like the well-trained dog that he was, he 
left the dressing-tent and trotted into the 
ring. 


V 


THE ringmaster was trying to speak 
above the uproar of crashing chords, but 
the words died in his throat as a small fox- 
terrier with white-tipped tail walked to- 
ward him on two slender, black hind legs, 
with head tilted to one side, tail dragging, 
and white forelegs drooping helplessly. As 
he reeled recklessly about the ring, the pic- 
ture was unmistakable. It was that of an 
intoxicated man who had managed to find 
a way to evade the prohibition law. 

The audience, understanding the dog’s 
meaning at once, and thinking it all a part 
of the show, clamored and clapped its en- 
joyment. The ringmaster, who had never 
seen Norval before, had difficulty in con- 
cealing his dazed surprise; but, realizing 
that the dog was making a tremendous hit, 
he forced himself to enter into the spirit of 
the thing, and allowed the stranger to have 
the center of the ring. 

Norval made the most of his oppor- 
tunity. Never during his entire stage ca- 
reer had he been so funny. Never before, 
perhaps, had he had such an incentive. He 
ran the gamut of his repertory—tumbled, 
played dead, turned double somersaults in 
the air, and danced the tango to the blar- 
ing circus band. And out there beneath the 
reserved-seat section, their tongues lolling 
in amazement, crouched the rube dogs, 
recognizing in this canine marvel the dog 
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whose friendship they had so rudely 
spurned! 

For a few moments Norval was the 
cynosure of all beholders, performers 
as well as audience. When he had fin- 
ished, and bowed ‘with the debonair 
grace of John Drew, Mr. White, who 
was sitting “ down front,” waited until 
the applause had subsided, and then 
signaled to the ringmaster and claimed 
the star. The farmer looked dazed and 
wonder-struck. 

“I left him locked up in my garage 
this morning,” he explained; “ and 
how he happens to be here beats me. 
He—he—well, it just ain’t reasonable, 
that’s all!” 

The day after the circus, Norval was 
the hero of the countryside. He was 
written up in the local newspaper, and 
all day visitors from the neighboring 
farms came to view the canine phe- 
nomenon. 

But all this was as nothing compared 
with the altered attitude of the Aire- 
dale snob and his haughty friends! 

That evening, when the last human 
admirer had departed, Norval lay on 
the sloping lawn, a pic- 
ture of contentment 
and satisfied appetite. 
Darkness was creeping 
over the Connecticut 
hills, and the timid fig- 
ure of a large Airedale 
was blurred and indis- 
tinct as it approached 
the terrier. At any 
rate, Norval apparent- 
ly did not see the vis- 
itor, for he gazed lack- 
adaisically past and 
through him 
as if he had 
been a trans- 
parent dog. 

The intrud- 
er drew near- 
er until he 
was within a 
few feet of 
Norval, where 
he sat down 
carefully on 
his haunches, 
gazing ab- 
Stractedly at 
a flea on his 
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REALIZING THAT THE DOG WAS 

MAKING A TREMENDOUS HIT, THE 

RINGMASTER ENTERED INTO THE 
SPIRIT OF THE THING 
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off paw. Finally, as Norval still continued 
in ignorance of his presence, the Airedale 
rumbled a polite greeting. Norval twitched 
an ear indifferently. As he manifested no 
tangible signs of antagonism, however, the 
Airedale ventured nearer, and the show 
dog tolerantly submitted to friendly nasal 
overtures. 

Then the two stretched out there side by 
side, watching nature setting the scene for 
night. A moment later another form 
loomed up in the velvety dusk, with yet 
another close at hand. They proved to be 
the inseparable collies. Dog fashion, they 
growled and sniffed and then squatted sol- 
emnly. Almost immediately, as if in re- 
sponse to a silent cue, the brindle bull ap- 
peared, his fangs gleaming now as they had 
done on that other memorable day—but 
this time to express the purest admiration 
and friendship. 

There were no uttered apologies, nor 
were any needed. The whole bearing of 
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the haughty four was admiring and wor- 
shipful. Words could not have said more 
plainly that here was a superdog among 
dogs, one capable of mighty feats, and a 
gentleman as well. 

Finally Norval arose, stretched himself 
casually, and, inspired by the pale gleam of 
the young moon, raised his voice in a rever- 
berating howl. In quick succession his four 
callers, each in a different key, imitated 
him, expanding and contracting their 
throats in mournful ululations. 

Recognizing the true note of camara- 
derie, Norval started at a leisurely trot to- 
ward the highroad—and nocturnal adven- 
tures. The others followed meekly. As 
they went, a weird procession in the moon- 
light, the Broadway dog knew that he was 
now a full-fledged member of the inner cir- 
cle, and his heart sang triumphantly. He 
had long been a canine phenomenon among 
men, but now, at last, he was a regular 
dog—among dogs! 





THE WEAVER WHO CLAD THE SPRING 


SPRING comes like a beggar maiden 
Wearing the cast-off things 


Another left in passing; 


And a chill about them clings. 


The washed-out golds and crimsons, 
The wind-worn browns and grays, 


Cover her lovely body 


A while from mortal gaze. 


And then some later morning 
She comes in silk of blue 


And gold that softly shimmers, 


With rainbows shjning through. 


And things of wonder woven— 
Each one a perfec. thing— 


She wears, and hearts must wonder 


What weaver clad the spring! 


On what wide looms of sunlight, 
On what star-lighted looms, 


Worked there a silent weaver— 


In what inspiréd rooms? 


Youth glows where moved His fingers, 
And dreams we thought had died 


Smile at us from His magic, 
Living and glorified! 


Glenn Ward Dresbach 




























Whither Is 


Our Earth 


Traveling? 


WE ARE SPEEDING SWIFTLY THROUGH THE ILLIMITABLE ABYSS OF SPACE ON A 
JOURNEY WHOSE DESTINATION ASTRONOMERS CANNOT FORETELL 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


UR little planet home—this world of 

Q) ours—possesses several motions, all 

of which are in progress at the same 

time. Of these motions the swiftest and 

the most important are three, two of which 
are very well known. 

We all know of our earth’s diurnal or 
daily motion—its rotation upon its axis 
from west to east, whereby the sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west. We all know 
of its annual or yearly motion—its revolu- 
tion around the sun from west to east, 
whereby we behold the apparent revolution 
of suns and constellations around the pole- 
star from east to west, as well as the seem- 
ing movement of our sun, eastward, along 
the zodiacal constellations. 

As we well know, our earth’s daily mo- 
tion upon its axis causes the alternation of 
light and darkness, of day and night, while 
its yearly motion around the sun causes the 
seasonal cycle of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter. But, in addition to these di- 
urnal and annual motions, it possesses a 
third swift and remarkable motion—its 
movement out into the illimitable abyss of 
the universe. 

Its diurnal and annual motions are, of 
course, wholly peculiar to our world, where- 
as in its movement out into space it is asso- 
ciated with the sun and all the other mem- 
bers of the solar system. That is, the en- 
tire solar system—the sun, the earth, the 
moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Sa- 
turn, Uranus, Neptune, and so on—is trav- 
eling speedily through space, somewhat like 
a firmamental fleet under sealed orders. 

A'l the units of this firmamental fleet 
are bound together, as if by invisible chains, 
the sun being their pivotal point and a sort 
of flag-ship. Every member of the system 


is moving out into the vast abyss of the 
cosmos at exactly the same speed, other- 
wise some of our planets and their satellites 
would soon be left behind. The changing 
domain in space occupied by our swiftly 
traveling solar system approximates six bil- 
lions of miles in width, since Neptune, at 
present our outermost known planet, re- 
volves around the sun at a mean distance 
of about 2,792,000,000 miles. 


THE SPEED OF OUR ONWARD VOYAGE 


This third motion possessed by our little 
planet home, which may be termed our so- 
lar system motion, is much swifter than the 
earth’s diurnal rotation and considerably 
slower than its annual revolution. Its daily 
rotation, at the surface of the globe, has a 
speed of about one thousand miles per hour, 
or five hundred yards per second—which 
is equivalent to about nine million miles in 
a year. Its yearly revolution has a speed 
of eighteen miles per second—which 
amounts to almost 584,000,000 miles each 
year. In other words, our world revolves 
around the sun approximately sixty-five 
times as fast as it rotates around its axis. 
Its forward motion into space has been cal- 
culated at about eleven miles per second. 
That is to say, our planet home is speeding 
through its region of the universe at a rate 
of approximately 950,000 miles each day, 
Or 347,000,000 miles each year. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this third motion of 
our earth is about thirty-eight times as fast 
as its progress from day to night, but not 
much more than half as fast as*its progress 
from season to season. 

The earth is like an old-fashioned spher- 
ical cannon-ball shooting through the illim- 
itable ether, and, although this terrestrial 
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projectile is comparatively speaking a small 
body, its “ solar system velocity ” approxi- 
mates eighteen times that of a shell from a 
modern naval gun. Indeed, such a pace 
would carry our world across the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, in 
a little more than four minutes, or com- 
pletely around its own surface in about 
thirty-eight minutes. It would travel as 
far as the moon within six hours, as far as 
the sun within ninety-eight days, and en- 
tirely across the changing domain occupied 
by the solar system in something less than 
eighteen years. 

Yet, despite the fact that our sun and its 
system are traveling about eleven miles 
each second, their motion in space seems 
very slow compared with that of some other 
solar systems. It has been calculated that 
one of the swiftest of these, “ Groombridge 
1830,’ moves more than eighteen times as 
rapidly, so that it would speed from earth 
to moon within twenty minutes, and across 
our solar system in a little less than a year. 


WHAT ARE OUR “ SEALED ORDERS ”? 


Respecting the “ sealed orders” under 
which our planet ship is sailing so swiftly 


amid the vast ether ocean surrounding her, 
we aboard her are in utter ignorance. We 
believe that our comparatively tiny craft 
was launched upon her mysterious voyage 
according to the laws and processes of the 
universe, but we do not know how long that 
voyage may be or what outside conditions 
may be governing it. We do not know 
whether our course will be straight ahead— 
for a short time or for eternities—or 
whether our course is on an orbit, possibly 
around some other sun, visible or invisible. 

It may be that our solar system is travel- 
ing upon an immense orbit around some 
other solar system, very much as our earth 
is revolving around the sun on a compara- 
tively small orbit. Man’s astronomical sci- 
ence is not yet old enough to have detected 
such a vast orbital revolution; but it seems 
more probable to suppose that our system 
is free from any outside condition or con- 
trol, and that our little planet ship is sail- 
ing swiftly straight ahead—to ultimate dis- 
aster or to safety—amid the illimitable 
abyss of the universe. 

Nevertheless, although he has been 
studying astronomy for only a few centu- 
ries, man does know in what genera! direc- 
tion amid the firmament his little earth is 
traveling. Years ago Sir William Herschel 
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announced that our sun and its planets 
were speeding toward the star Lambda in 
the constellation of Hercules. To-day, 
after a score or so of calculations respect- 
ing this “apex of the sun’s way,” it is 
agreed that our solar system motion is tc- 
ward a point on the borders of that dim and 
distant group of stars. 


BILLIONS OF MILES THROUGH SPACE 


Toward this firmamental point, then, our 
planet home is traveling with a velocity ap- 
proximating 347,000,000 miles each year, 
or thirty-five billion miles each century. 
Now, between our earth and Alpha Cen- 
tauri, the nearest known sun of night, there 
is a stupendous gap of space about twenty- 
five trillion miles in extent. It is easy to 
calculate that our world cannot traverse 
this vast stretch in less time than seven 
hundred and twenty centuries. 

But some of the stars in the constella- 
tion of Hercules are believed to be twin- 
kling at a distance from five to seven times 
as far as it is to the sun Alpha Centauri, 
so that it would take our earth approxi- 
mately 4,300 centuries, or 430,000 years, 
to reach the constellation toward which it 
is speeding. Our planet ship would reach 
Hercules in that time, provided no terres- 
trial disaster occurs and that Hercules re- 
mains motionless. However, all the suns 
and satellites in Hercules are in motion, 
just as the sun and its satellites of our solar 
system are in motion, and it is probable 
that within future centuries astronomers 
will discover that we are moving toward 
some other constellation. 

Since the beginning of the Christian era 
we must have traveled at least 665 billion 
miles through space, or more than 3,500 
times as far as it is to the sun and back to 
earth. In the future, provided nothing in- 
terferes with its progress, our planet ship 
will sail swiftly on and on through innu- 
merable ages, far, far beyond the domain 
in space now occupied by the constellation 
Hercules. In time it may reach the Milky 
Way and even still more remote regions, 
but it is probable that long before that era 
our world will “ come to an end.” 

Before the end of our world, most, if not 
all, of the mysteries of astronomy may be 
revealed, and it is possible that even in our 
own generation we shall be able to answer 
more fully this interesting astronomical 
question, “ Whither is our planet home 
traveling?” 





The Last of His Kind 


BY SVETOZAR TONJOROFF 


Illustrated by L. P. Bird 


HE reason why Howard Melton went 
big-game-hunting instead of offer- 
ing his services to the menaced 

cause of humanity in the late war needs 
explaining. As his closest friend, the duty 
of explaining it devolves clearly upon me. 

I have no desire to justify his decision 
or to indorse it with my own judgment. 
My sole purpose is to show what motives 
led him to a decision which, I must confess, 
has caused me at times to suspect an odd 
wrinkle in his brain. But those who knew 
and thought well of him—and of these 
there are many—shall judge for themselves 
when they have read this narrative. 

There was much astonishment and some 
lifting of eyebrows when Howard’s mar- 
riage to Constance Beveridge was an- 
nounced—astonishment, because nobody at 
the club, including myself, regarded him 
as of the “ marrying kind ”; lifting of eye- 
brows, because nobody, myself excluded, 
believed that his wife would ever be able to 
adjust herself to his mode of life. 

Howard, be it understood at the outset, 
was a hunter of big game by choice, train- 
ing, and settled habit. His appearances in 
what we like to call “ civilization ” were 
few, uncertain, and generally of brief dura- 
tion. You saw his great, hulking figure 
with its humped-up shoulders—for he was 
so broad-shouldered that he almost looked 
deformed—at the club one night, perhaps 
after an absence of a year or more on the 
Orinoco or the Zambezi, only to read in the 
evening papers the next day that he had 
sailed for the Himalayas that morning. 

Constance Beveridge, on the other hand, 
was regarded by most people who knew her 
as a specimen of the genus “ society but- 
terfly ’—although it was generally suspect- 
ed that she had brains, and that she had 
been cultivating them. Of this phase of 
her life I knew more than the others, be- 
cause I had read several of her monographs 


in the bulletins of the Clendennin Museum 
of Natural History, in Washington. I 
knew, therefore, that Howard and the girl 
he married had a good deal in common. 
The step from a theoretical to a practical 
study of the wonders of nature is a short 
one for any red-blooded person. 

What I learned two or three days after 
the wedding still further explained this 
wholly unexpected marriage. Howard told 
me that Constance had been practising with 
a rifle for months; that she was what 
sportsmen call a “dead shot,” and that 
she had a hankering for a glimpse of life in 
the remote corners of the earth. But even 
these revelations, vouchsafed by a man 
whose taciturnity compared rather favor- 
ably with that of the average clam, did not 
prepare me for the surprise that was in 
store for me when Howard’s name caught 
my eye in a head-line on the first page of 
the Evening Express, followed by the brief 
announcement: 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Melton have again set 
society agog by sailing for the Orient on the 
Chesterfield this morning. It is understood that 
Mrs. Melton, whose marriage to the big-game 
hunter a fortnight ago was the social event of 
the season, will accompany her husband in a hunt- 
ing expedition for scientific purposes in Sarawak, 
on the island of Borneo. The expedition has been 
organized under the auspices of the biological 
department of the Clendennin Museum of Natural 
History, Washington, District of Columbia. 


Howard had kept his secret well. It was 
just like him to keep his plans to himself. 
The time was to come, however, when he 
would bare his heart to me as probably he 
never had bared it to a human being before. 

All this happened about a year before 
the ominous moment in June, 1914, when 
a fool shot a rascal dead at Sarajevo. 


II 


THE shells had begun to scream across 
violated frontiers when Howard made his 
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unannounced ap- 
pearance at the club 
in West Forty- 
Fourth Street, look- 
ing like an appari- 
tion. I had difficulty 
in recognizing him 
as he lurched, rather 
than walked, into 
the colonial entrance 
of the clubhouse on 
a sultry evening in 
July. His _ broad, 


high shoulders were 
more 
than ever. 


humped up 
His lips 
seemed drawn 
and white. 
There was a 
sallow, not to 


“ BUT, BY GOD, I 

HAVE AVENGED 

HER! NEVER 

WAS SUCH VENGEANCE 
GIVEN TO A MAN BEFORE!” 


say yellowish, tinge on the bronzed skin 
of his strong face. 

He walked straight to me, as if by ap- 
pointment, took me somewhat roughly by 
the arm, and said in a voice that sounded 
hoarse: 

“T want to talk to you, Kenneth.” 

He drew me into a writing-room, looked 
around with his sunken eyes to make sure 
there was nobody else there, sank into a 
leather-covered chair, and announced in a 
tone that was hardly above a whisper: 
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“ Constance is dead.” 

“ Dead!” I faintly echoed, nonplused 
and horrified. 

“ Yes.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, man, tell me what 
happened! ” 

“ Killed—killed while hunting,” he 
sighed, as if he were talking to himself 
rather than to me. 

‘““ Hunting what?” I asked incredulously. 

“In Sarawak, on April 15,” he went on 
without replying to my inquiry. Then he 
groaned and his chin sank upon his breast. 
I stared at him in mute amazement. 
“ There was a male and a female,” he went 
on, with the same apparent irrelevance. 
“It was the male that killed her. I de- 
livered the skin and the skeleton of the fe- 
male to the curator of the Clendennin yes- 
terday. I also brought one of the tusks of 
the male. There is a smear on it,” he con- 
cluded in a sinking voice. 

And again he put his hands to his eyes 
and seemed to shrink visibly. 

Presently he roused himself, made a turn 
about the room, and stopped before me 

with his nervous hands betray- 

ing his agitation. A sudden 

fire blazed in his eyes as he an- 

nounced in the nearest ap- 

proach to his normal voice 

that he had shown 

on that memo- 
rable afternoon: 


_—_— 


“ But, by God, I have avenged 
her! Never was such vengeance 
given to a man before! Here, 

read this. It will give you some idea of 
what has happened.” He fumbled in his 
inside coat-pocket, produced a paper, and 
thrust it into my hands. “ Read it. It 
will show you just what I mean.” 

I unfolded the paper, ran my eyes over 
the heading—‘“ From the Clendennin Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia ’—and began to read the 
text. 

It began with a description of an animal 
that belonged to the elephant family, and 
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was believed to be the remnant of a geo- 
logica] species allied to the mastodon, prac- 
tically extinct, but surviving in two speci- 
mens, a male and a female, in the jungle in 
the interior of Sarawak. 

I read with breathless interest the closing 
sentences of the monograph, which bore 
the signature of the head of the department 
of biology: 


The existence of these two specimens, reported 
to correspondents of the museum by Dyak hunters, 
has given rise to animated speculation among 
geologists as well as biologists. It is known that 
such animals as the okapi, allied to the extinct 
samotherium of Greece, Persia, and western Asia, 
and the dodo, as well as living and widely scat- 
tered species like the camel, the giraffe, and the 
elephant, are survivals of a past geological period. 
The paleotherium, as it has been agreed to desig- 
nate the species reported in the interior of Sarawak 
by the Dyaks, is described as bearing a close 
resemblance to the animal known to science as 
the mastodon. Like the mastodon, it is described 
as having huge tusks. Like the mastodon, it is of 
enormous size and weight—two or three times that 
of the largest known elephant. 

There must have occurred, in the final phase 
of the history of every extinct species, a time 
when the race dwindled to one or two specimens, 
because it lacked the power of reproduction, 
through the biological degeneration of the species. 
It is held by this department that the two paleo- 
theria reported in Sarawak are the last of their 
vanishing species. It is a tradition among the 
Dyaks that these two individuals have roamed the 
forests for many years, and it is known that they 
have no surviving offspring. 

The stories told by the natives present so inter- 
esting a scientific problem that this department 
has taken steps to verify the accounts brought 
by native hunters to the authorities at Batang. 
In order to answer so far as possible all questions, 
the Clendennin Museum of Natural History has 
commissioned Mr. Howard Melton, of New York, 
who has been a big-game hunter on five conti- 
nents for the past ten years, to obtain for it, if 
possible, the skin and the skeleton of one or both 
of these specimens. 

Correspondents of this department will be in- 
terested to know that on his expedition Mr. 
Melton will be accompanied by Mrs. Melton, 
who, as Miss Constance Beveridge, has made 
several interesting contributions to the museum’s 
publications. 


The monograph was dated about a week 
before the departure of Howard and Con- 
stance on their fateful honeymoon trip. 

“So you got your specimen,” I said at 
last to the hunter, folding up the paper and 
returning it to him. 

“The perfect skin and skeleton of the 
female,” he responded; “ and one tusk of 
the male.” 

“Why didn’t you get the male, too, since 
you got one of his tusks?” I asked, ab- 
sorbed in my scientific interest in the story. 


“The male?” He laughed, and it sound- 
ed more like a curse than an expression of 
mirth. “I left. the male to live his life out 
—for a hundred or a thousand years—the 
last of his kind!” 

I was nonplused by his reply and puz- 
zled by the intensity of passion which it 
conveyed—a heat of anger like the blast 
that pours from an open furnace. 

‘“* But—but I understood you to say that 
it was the male that—”’ 

“Tt was.” 

“Then why did you spare the brute?” 
I persisted. 

A strange, almost repulsive expression 
distorted his features. 

“* Because—” he began. 

At that moment another member entered 
the writing-room, stared at Howard with 
bewilderment at his changed appearance, 
made as if to greet him, noted his evident 
desire to be spared intrusion, turned on his 
heel, and left the room. 

“ Because,” resumed Howard, “ it would 
have been a mercy to kill him!” 


Ill 


“ A MERCY?” I repeated. 

“Yes. The tragedy happened—about 
Constance, I mean—when I had gone on a 
trip to the coast and left her with the Dyak 
hunters and beaters in camp on the left 
bank of the Rejang. When I returned, two 
days later, I learned that she had unex- 
pectedly run across the tracks of the ani- 
mals, had followed them up with the best 
of the Dyaks, and had come upon the two 
together in the depth of the tapang forest, 
at a water-hole about fifteen miles from 
camp. Constance was such a courageous 
person and so keen to get the quarry that 
she made an attempt to bag either one or 
both of them—and failed.” 

He put his hands to his eyes again, as if 
to shut out the harrowing picture that he 
had seen at the moment of the tragic dis- 
covery, choked a sob in his throat, ‘and 
resumed: 

“It was the male that did it. The na- 
tives took me to the spot. I saw also the 
bodies of three beaters, who had been gored 
and trampled out of all resemblance to hu- 
man beings.” 

He took his pipe out of his coat-pocket, 
struck a match with a hand that trembled 
visibly, and puffed vigorously until the 
smoke began to roll up in clouds. Then, 
as if partly restored to self-control by the 
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Howard had never spoken to me thus 
before. My comforting hand crept to 
his shoulder with a sympathetic grip. 

“ Two days later,” he went on, “ we 


THE PALEOTHERIUM IS DESCRIBED AS 
BEARING A CLOSE RESEMBLANCE TO THE 
ANIMAL KNOWN TO SCIENCE AS THE MASTODON 


stimulating fumes of the weed, he went on, 
more steadily: 

“ When I heard—and saw—I was seized 
with an overwhelming desire to kill the 
beast that had robbed me of my mate; for 
no man ever married a woman who was 
more completely his mate than Constance 
had been mine. We struck camp without 
delay, and I set out in the direction of the 
spot where the life that meant everything 
—and still means everything—to me had 
been snuffed out. 

“ We followed the well-defined trail into 
the depths of the jungle. At the water- 
hole the Dyaks showed me just where the 
tragedy had been enacted. The place had 
been trampled flat as an adobe floor. Con- 
stance—my poor, brave Constance!” 


came upon the pair of animals in a little 
clearing surrounded by heavy underbrush 


and giant tapang-trees. Under the out- 
reaching shadow of the largest of the ta- 
pangs, its great trunk thickly covered with 
a network of vines, they stood—the male 
and the female. The male was the larger 
of the two by about a thousand pounds, I 
should say. 

“They were standing motionless in the 
slanting light of the sunset, the female a 
little in advance of the male, with his trunk 
resting upon her back as a man might rest 
his arm upon the body of his beloved in 
sleep. The sight made my head swim with 
the intensity of my passion for revenge. I 
raised my rifle to my shoulder and began 
to take aim at the male, my eye fixed upon 
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the vulnerable point just beneath the great hanging 
flap of his ear. 

“My finger was upon the trigger when Tama 
Julan, my chief hunter, tapped me briskly on the 
arm. I instantly realized what the signal meant. 
It meant that by my attempt to get my quarry 
in this fashion I was exposing myself and my 
party to annihilation by the enraged brutes. So, 
taking infinite pains to keep to leeward of the 
pair, we stole back out of hearing and smell. 

“ Next morning, when we returned to the place 
and examined it, I reached the conclusion that it 
was one of the habitual haunts of the creatures; 
possibly the spot where they met to rest at 
sunset, as they were resting when we first 
came upon them. The ground all around 
was trampled fiat. 

“My plan was quickly formed. 

Tama and another Dyak clambered 
up the network of ivy that en- 
laced the ten-foot trunk, 

as an advance-guard, and 


soon the en- 

tire party was in 

the wide-spreading 

branches. I picked 

out a perch from which 

I could command an un- 

obstructed view of the 

place where the great crea- 

tures had stood when we en- Se we, 
countered them on the preceding ,” 
evening. The branch on which NV, 
Tama and I stood was almost directly a. . - as 


over the spot and about seventy or “ CONSTANCE WAS SUCH A COURAGEOUS PERSON 
? AND SO KEEN TO GET THE QUARRY THAT 


seventy-five feet above it. - . SHE MADE AN ATTEMPT TO BAG 
‘My expectations were fully justified. ONE OF THEM” 
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The sun had hardly begun to cast long 
shadows across the clearing when distant 
crashing sounds in the thickest part of the 
jungle told us that the pair were on the 
way to their trysting-place. Soon they 
were standing on the very spot where we 
had first seen them, the female a little for- 
ward, the male with his huge trunk resting 
upon her back—two enormous, shaggy 
beasts who had survived all the rest of 
their kind, and who represented an age that 
had gone by. 

“ But my passion for vengeance left me 
no time for scientific reflections. I care- 
fully raised my rifle and took exact aim at 
the middle of the male’s broad skull. My 
finger was again pressing the avenging trig- 
ger when a swift idea struck me like a blow 
between the eyebrows. 


“ Why should I do the murderous brute 


the mercy of killing him? This was the 
thought that came to me in that moment 
of revelation. Could I not exact a more 
satisfying penalty if I were to kill not him, 
but his mate? 

IV 


“ My grief was still fresh and poignant,” 


Melton continued after a pause. “ My 
loneliness had come upon me in a moment. 
I longed for a supreme vengeance—one 
that would torture, but not kill, the slayer 
of my mate. This female upon whom his 
trunk rested was the only other creature 
of his kind in existence. To deprive the 
great brute of his mate, just as he had de- 
prived me of mine, would leave him com- 
panionless for the rest of his years—and 
the years of such gigantic animals are 
many. 

“ No, I would not kill him. I would de- 
prive him of his mate and let him roam the 
jungle alone for fifty years, or a hundred, 
or even two hundred—an Ishmael among 
beasts, friendless and alone! Do you know 
what that means, Kenneth? You don’t, 
for you never have loved and lost your 
mate. 

“ A deep feeling of relief, like the relief 
that comes when you apply a healing oint- 
ment to a raw wound, seemed to percolate 
through my sore being at the prospect of 
the terrible vengeance I had conceived and 
was about to exact. I set my lips, raised 
my rifle, took aim at the back part of the 
female’s skull, where the vertebre join the 
head, and let fly. The huge bulk swayed 
and fell to its knees without a sound, and 
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the next moment what had been an animal 
—the second largest known in the world— 
was only a quivering mass. 

“Tama told me afterward that he was 
seized with a great fear as he saw the smile 
on my face as I watched, not the struggles 
of the slain female, but the movements of 
the male. 

“ For the first few minutes the huge ani- 
mal did not seem to realize that his mate 
had been laid low. He might have thought, 
if his small brain was capable of specula- 
tion, that she had lain down rather awk- 
wardly, or that she had stumbled and fall- 
en. He gazed at her with small, blinking 
eyes; then he lifted his head and sniffed 
the sweetish nitric taint that the smokeless 
powder had left in the air. He looked all 
around him, treading heavily, first on one 
massive foot and then upon the other. 
Then he looked down again upon his pros- 
trate mate, made a gurgling noise in his 
throat, reached out with his trunk, stroked 
the quivering bulk on the ground, as if 
seeking to arouse it, and then looked 
around him once more, his pitifully small 
brain evidently struggling to work in his 
monstrous head. 

“ Presently some inkling of what had 
happened after the deafening crash seemed 
to penetrate his bewildered, groping senses. 
He trumpeted as if in affright, went down 
heavily on his knees, rested his head upon 
the body of his lifeless mate, and uttered a 
long, hoarse moan, all the time stroking the 
inert mass with his ponderous trunk. 

“Then, as if roused to vengeance, he 
lifted himself to his feet, looked around 
him with bloodshot eyes, lifted his trunk 
high in the air, and trumpeted until the 
lower foliage of the near-by trees and 
shrubs shook as if a wind were blowing 
through them. 

“ Hurling himself forward in monstrous 
bounds, he charged first in one direction 
and then in another—crushing, rending, 
and trampling everything before him or 
within his reach. The ground shook under 
his pounding feet. It was as if a railroad 
engine had run wild in a freight-yard, 
plunging, snorting, whistling frantically, 
and letting off volumes of hissing steam in 
its mad rampage. 

“ At that moment every impulse to kill 
him left me. I knew fully the thorough- 
ness of my vengeance. I knew that the 
murderous brute would continue to pay the 
penalty, not for months, or for years, but 
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for decades or centuries. My own suffer- 
ings told me how he would suffer—bereft 
of his mate, with none in the world to take 
her place. 

“In one of his lunges the huge beast 
made a charge full tilt against the trunk of 
the tree in which we were. The lumbering 
impact snapped off one of his tusks near the 
root. The tree quivered in all its branches. 
One of the beaters fell to the ground, and 
was instantly trampled to a smear under 
the ponderous feet. 

“The paleotherium, having whetted his 
vengeance on the hapless beater, gazed 
about him fixedly, turning to every point 
of the horizon in succession, as if he were 
making a systematic effort to discover the 
direction from which the victim of his ter- 
rible wrath had come. In the direction of 
our tree he stopped, looked around, and 
sniffed loudly, with the noise of a huge 
pair of bellows blowing into a hearth. Had 
he looked up, or had we been lower down 
and to windward of him, he doubtless 
would have torn down the tree and tram- 
pled us all as a child might trample ants. 

“ Fortunately, owing to the limitations 
of his low intelligence, he failed to look up. 
After blowing about for several moments 
longer, he slowly shook his great head, 
swung around in the opposite direction, 
and resumed his futile charges elsewhere, 
trumpeting and storming. 

“ Then, as if subjected to a new pang of 
grief, he stopped short, returned to the 
body of his mate, knelt down beside it, 
and again began to stroke it with his trunk, 
uttering sounds that were unmistakable ex- 
pressions of sorrow and desolation. Per- 
haps it was at this time that into his dull 
brain percolated the full realization of his 
loss—the loss of his only companion. 

“ Finally, he gathered himself up with a 
groan that was almost human in its ex- 
pressiveness, raised his trunk aloft, and, 
bounding with great, ponderous move- 
ments, he crashed into the depth of the 
forest, clearing a wide opening through the 
undergrowth as he lumbered on—the last 
of his kind, and doomed to live alone for 
the remainder of his’ long years.” 

“That was a terrible vengeance!” I 
shuddered. 

“ Tt could not have been more complete,” 
Melton rejoined in a voice now grown 
strangely calm. “ And the very horror of 
it is haunting me. I have not been able to 
obliterate the remembrance of the heart- 
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rending cry of that suffering brute as he 
plunged back into his native wild.” 

“* What sort of noise was it?” I ventured, 
fascinated by the vividness of the impres- 
sion which his words and manner conveyed. 

“It sounded for all the world like a train 
roaring through a tunnel. Up to that time 
he had made a trumpeting sound, like that 
of an excited elephant, only much louder. 
His cry now seemed to be torn out of the 
depths of his being—a duil, reverberating 
crash of grief, resentment, and horror. 

“We never saw him again; but when- 
ever I ride in the subway the noise of the 
trains reminds me of the cry which the 
paleotherium seemed to fling out at the 
world which had treated him so ill. Some 
day a native will come across his carcass 
in the jungle, and his grieving will be over; 
but in all probability that will not be for 
many years. 

“In the mean while—that tragic and 
terrible roar of grief and despair! I shall 
never forget it.” 

Vv 


WHEN all the great European powers ex- 
cept Italy had been involved in the life- 
and-death struggle that was destined to 
change the face of the political earth, we 
all expected that Howard Melton would 
join those of us who, one by one and in 
groups, were offering their services to 
France or to Great Britain in anticipation 
of the entrance of our own country into the 
conflict. 

My own surmise that Howard would not 
long delay his decision was confirmed a 
few hours after the cables had flashed over 
the ominous news that the Germans had 
advanced practically to the suburbs of 
Paris. He called me up on the telephone 
that afternoon, and made an appointment 
for dinner in a cozy little up-town restau- 
rant where we had been in the habit of 
meeting now and then on those rare occa- 
sions when he did not happen to be ram- 
bling over remote parts of the globe. The 
only drawback to the place was its prox- 
imity to the Elevated railroad, on which 
trains roared back and forth every two or 
three minutes. 

I confess I was somewhat surprised that 
he should pick out that particular restau- 
rant for cur meal, after what he had told 
me; but I explained it on the ground that 
the place had associations which Howard 
valued. 
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When the 
coffee had been 
served and we had 
lighted our cigars, he be- 
gan by announcing very simply: 

“T have decided to get into this 
thing as quickly as possible, Kenneth.” 

And the firm set of his lips showed plain- 
ly that he meant it. 

“T’m glad you have reached that deci- 
sion, Howard,” I responded, with a pang 
of regret. “I only wish I were physically 
able to do it.” 

“I know your heart is right, even if your 
body isn’t, Kenneth,” he rejoined. “ But 
I, too, have an impediment.” 

“An impediment?” I queried in aston- 
ishment. ‘“ One would think that a robust 
giant like you, accustomed to life in the 
open, and aching for vigorous action to 
banish the memory of—some things that 
have happened—” 

“ That’s just it,” he interrupted me. 
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“ Perhaps it occurred to you that I made a 
poor choice in coming to this restaurant to 
dinner after what I told you a month or 
so ago?” 

I nodded in assent, and added: 

“TI believe I did see you wince once or 
twice when a train rumbled by.” 

“ Well,” he went on, “I made the ap- 
pointment here on purpose. I wanted you 
to see for yourself. I got well started on 

one of my attacks as I 
came up in the sub- 
way. I could hear the 


roar of that poor brute 
as it plunged into the 
jungle. 


I try to con- 


“DISTANT CRASH- 
ING SOUNDS IN 
THE THICKEST 
PART OF THE 
JUNGLE TOLD US 
THAT THE PAIR 
WERE ON THEIR 
WAY TO THEIR 
TRYSTING-PLACE” 


trol myself, but it 
doesn’t seem to be 
of any use. You 
may think it odd, 
but I often wake 
up in the middle 
of the night with 
that frightful cry 
of despair in my 
ears. My doctor 
tells me—” 
At that moment 
a train rushed by. 
Howard seemed to shrink within himself, 
as it were. His lips, usually so firm, be- 
trayed a tremor. He put his hands up 
to his eyes with the gesture of despair to 
which I had become accustomed since his 
return from Sarawak. He seemed like a 
man on the verge of tears. 

“ Before I enlist,” he resumed, after the 
noise had died down in the distance, “ I 
must perform an act of mercy.” I sur- 
mised the nature of his announcement be- 
fore he made it. “I shall go back to Sara- 
wak and put that beast out of the lonely 
misery into which I was cruel enough to 
plunge him in my diabolical craving for 
revenge.” 
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“ Well,” I suggested after a moment of 
silence, “‘ why don’t you enlist now and go 
back to Sarawak after the war has been 
fought and won?” 

“T have thought of doing that,” he re- 
joined; “ but there is always a chance that 
a man who enlists will never come back 
alive. In my case I feel that that chance 
is almost a certainty; and if I should be 
killed—” 

Another train rushed noisily by on the 
Elevated railroad. Howard winced as if he 
had been struck. 

“You see,” he resumed, shrugging his 
broad shoulders. ‘“ That’s the way it al- 
ways is. My doctor, as I was about to tell 
you a while ago, thinks the best thing I 
can do is to get rid of this impulse—he 
calls it an obsession—before it becomes too 
persistent. Otherwise he fears—’ He 
tapped his forehead significantly with his 
fingers. “ As for myself, I see the matter 
in quite a different light. I do not regard 


my purpose as in the least an obsession. 
It is purely a moral decision.” 

He took a few vigorous puffs at his cigar 
in silence, alternating them with sips of 
Presently he went on in an incisive 


coffee. 
manner: 

“Tt is purely a case of doing justice. 
This war has been undertaken by three 
great nations for the purpose of banishing 
cruelty from the world. I cannot go into 
it until I have banished one piece of de- 
liberate cruelty which I myself committed 
—a superlative piece of cruelty with which 
I attempted to avenge the natural act of a 
creature which was entirely justified by its 
instincts in defending itself and its mate 
from attack. Do you follow my reasoning, 
Kenneth? Here is the situation as it pre- 
sents itself to me—the paleotherium killed 
my mate, and I killed his. It looks like 
just retribution, do you think? Well, there 
is no justice or fair play about it. Al- 
though Constance is gone, I still have the 
society of my fellows. I cannot imagine 
such a thing now, but the time may even 
come when I might find a woman in whom 
I would recover at least a measure of the 
happiness and the companionship which I 
lost when she died.” 

He leaned over the table and continued 
speaking in a tense voice, hardly above a 
whisper: 

“ But that poor brute is paying a pen- 
alty which I had no right to exact. I have 
imposed upon him a suffering which is cruel 
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far beyond his deserts. I know what it is 
to live a lonely life—God only knows how 
lonely! That great creature loved his mate 
just as I loved mine. So much I know 
from his peaceful contentment as he stood 
beside her in that clearing in the tapang 
forest with his trunk resting upon her back, 
just as a man might rest his arm upon his 
mate sleeping at his side. 

“‘ His piteous efforts to arouse her as she 
lay there with a bullet through her brain, a 
few moments later, are always before my 
mind in -my own loneliness. And then— 
that terrible roar of agony and despair as 
he crashed back through the underbrush 
into the jungle! No, I must put him out 
of his incalculable misery. I have engaged 
passage on the Pacific, which sails from 
San Francisco on the twenty-fifth, and I 
shall make my way to Sarawak as quickly 
as possible. When I have freed that poor 
creature from the frightful burden of his 
lonely life, I shall go to France and offer 
my services to the gallant countrymen of 
Lafayette and of Rochambeau.” 

He called for the check, paid it, and we 
walked out into the street. He shook my 
hand warmly at the door with the relieved 
air of a man who has made a difficult but 
honorable decision. 


VI 


I RECEIVED no word from Howard Mel- 
ton or about him for a long time. France 
had just published to the world that proud 
declaration of defiance before the walls of 
Verdun, “ They shall not pass,” when I 
read in the Evening Express the following 
despatch, dwarfed into a comparatively ob- 
scure position.and scant space by the over- 
whelming record of world events that were 
developing in super-battles: 


SANDAKAN, British North Borneo, August 12 
(by mail).—The British colonial authorities here 
have received information of the finding of the 
body of Howard Melton, of New York, in the 
jungle, on the upper reaches of the Rejang, in 
Sarawak, last June. He had been killed while 
hunting a great animal of the elephant tribe that 
was about three times as large as the largest 
known pachyderm. Beside his mangled remains 
was the carcass of his quarry, with a bullet through 
the brain. 

It is believed that the Dyak hunters and beaters 
who had accompanied Mr. Melton took to their 
heels at the moment of danger, depriving him of 
his spare guns, and leaving him without adequate 
means of defending himself against the attack of 
the monstrous animal. Efforts are being made by 
the native police to find some one able to throw 
further light on the tragedy. 
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HE pinto took Jane down the trail in 
great lunges, for she had no thought 
for the dangers of the descent. At 

the foot was one of her men, Baldy Bowen, 
sitting ominously on his horse with a rifle 
across the horn. He watched her come, 


and before she could speak, jerked his head 
and said: 
“ They’re waitin’ for you—straight across 


there, ma’am.”’ 

She glanced in his direction and set off 
with renewed speed, winding through the 
cedars. 

Against the far wall of the Hole, before 
a fence of brush and wire that blocked 
the entrance to a box gulch, there was gath- 
ered a curious group. The H. C. riders 
were there, dismounted, in a silent, unsmil- 
ing cluster. Under a cedar-tree sat Cole, 
the nester, his knees drawn up, his arms 
falling limply over them; more than ever 
he seemed to be drooping, in spirit as well 
as body. He did not glance up, but sat 
staring from beneath drooping lids at the 
ground. Near by lounged one of Jane’s 
cowboys, his holster hitched significantly 
forward. 

Apart from these others stood Hepburn, 
Webb, Bobby Cole, and one other, curiously 
out of place in his smart clothes—Dick Hil- 
ton. Now and then one of the four spoke. 
The others would eye the speaker closely, 
then look away, absorbed in a situation 
that had evidently become too tense for 
words. Sitting grouped on the ground were 
Webb’s riders and Cole’s Mexicans. They 
talked in low voices and laughed among 
themselves, and from time to time turned 


rather taunting grins toward the other 
group of riders. 

At a short distance stood horses, grazing 
or dozing listlessly; but there was no list- 
lessness among the men. The atmosphere 
was tense to the breaking-point. 

A rider came through the brush and 
stopped his horse. It was Sam McKee. 
He looked with widening eyes at the gather- 
ing, hesitated, as if to turn and leave, then 
approached. 

“IT seen two men in the gap,”’ he said to 
Webb. ‘“ They said—” 

He stopped, and looked about again. 

“Well, get down an’ set,’ Webb sug- 
gested cynically. 

McKee stared from face to face. 

“I guess I'll go on,” he said. 

“*T guess you'll stay here,” replied Jimmy 
Oliver firmly. “ We’ve got a little matter 
to talk over, an’ nobody leaves. I guess the 
boys in the gap probably thought you’d like 
to hear what was goin’ on.” 

Hilton stepped toward Oliver. 

“Look here,” he said, “I’m a disinter- 
ested party to all this. There’s no use in 
my staying here.” 

“What I said to Sam goes for every- 
body else, mister. When we put riders in 
the gap an’ at the trails, we intended for 
everybody to hang around. That goes— 
everybody! If anybody wants to get out, 
it ‘ll be pretty good evidence that he’s 
got somethin’ to hide. This is a matter 
that the whole country’s interested in. You 
ain’t got nothin’ to hide, have you?” 

The Easterner did not reply, but turned 
back to Bobby with a grimace. 

There came the sound of running hoofs, 
and a quick silence shut down upon the 
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gathering. The clouds were coming up 
more rapidly from the west; the day was 
drawing down into them; the wind on the 
heights soughed restlessly. 

Jane Hunter brought her pinto to an 
abrupt stop and sat, flushed and wind- 
blown, looking about. 

“Well?” she said to Jimmy Oliver as he 
stepped forward. 

“We sent for you, ma’am, because we 
stumbled onto somethin’ that looks bad— 
for somebody.” 

Her eyes ran from face to face. In the 
expressions of her men she read a curious 
loyalty, mingled with speculation. They 
watched her closely as Oliver spoke— 
watched her as men look upon a leader, 
as if waiting for her to speak that they 
might act. Still, there was about them a 
certain air of reservation, as if their accep- 
tance of her was conditional, as if they 
wondered what she would say or do. 

She saw Webb and Hepburn eying her 
craftily; she saw Bobby Cole’s gaze fixed 
on her, filled with hate and scorn and a 
strange brand of fear. She saw Dick Hil- 
ton eying her with helpless rage and offend- 
ed dignity. The entire assemblage was 
grimly in earnest. 

“Go on,” she said quietly, and dis- 
mounted, standing erect on a rise of rock 
that put her head and shoulders above the 
others. 

“ Jim Black here ”—Oliver indicated a 
cowboy in white angora chaps — “ took 
down the trail after a renegade steer this 
forenoon. He come on this place, and saw 
a hot fire and a yearlin’ steer that had 
been tampered with. There’s been enough 
goin’ on recent, ma’am, to let everybody 
know that something was pretty wrong. 
Mebby we’ve run onto the answer to-day. 
That’s why we sent for you.” 

She looked about again. Old Riley 
moved out from the group slowly, as a 
man who feels that the welfare of others 
may be in his hands might move. 

“For twenty years we’ve lived quite 
peaceable here, Miss Hunter,” he said. 
“Since spring we’ve had anything but 
peace. It ain’t a question that concerns 
any one of us alone; it affects the whole 
country. We've got evidence here of steal- 
in’; we’ve got a man who, to our minds, 
ought to be tried for that crime. We sent 
for you because it happened to be your 
property. There’s plenty of law in the 
mountains, but things have happened here 
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that have put men beyond the law. Parties 
have resorted to the law of strength, and 
not honest strength at that. It’s time it 
was stopped, if some of us are goin’ to exist. 
I know this ain’t a pleasant task for a 
woman, but it seems like something you’ve 
got to face—if you’re goin’ to stay here. 
I guess you understand that, ma’am.” 

Jane’s heart leaped in apprehension, but 
she fought to retain at least a show of com- 
posure. 

“It seemed there wasn’t any way out of 
it but to turn the matter over to you,” 
Riley went on. ‘“ We'll all tell what we 
know; we’ll see that there’s order here. We 
agreed you ought to sit as judge on the evi- 
dence against this man.” 

Again a consciousness of those faces 
turned toward her—the faces of her own 
men, honest, rugged, brave fellows, looking 
to her to stand alone. She knew, then, what 
that alloy in their loyalty had been. They 
would follow if she would lead; but there © 
was doubt in their hearts whether she could 
lead. She was a woman—a stranger and 
not their kind. For months they had 
watched her, refusing to judge, but now the 
time had come. Now, if she ever was to 
stand alone, she must rise in her own 
strength and be worthy to lead such men! 

Then there were those others—Hepburn 
and Webb and their outlaw following. 
Among them, perhaps, was the man who 
had shot Two-Bits down when he was serv- 
ing her. Among them, perhaps, were the 
men who had burned her hay, broken her 
ditches, run off her horses—the men who 
would drive her out of the country. 

She felt suddenly weak. They were all 
watching her. This was the hour im which 
she must win or lose. It was she, not Alf 
Cole, who was on trial! 

Jane began to speak, rather slowly, but 
evenly and clearly. 

“IT want the story from the beginning. 
Jim Black, will you tell what you know?” 

Thus simply she accepted her responsi- 
bility to the country and took up her final 
fight for position there. 

Black stepped forward, serious, quiet, 
showing no self-consciousness whatever as 
all eyes swung upon him. Webb’s riders 
had risen and were grouped behind their 
leader. 

“ Jimmy told you how I happened here. 
This steer, ma’am, cut across the flat, an’ 
I followed. I heard bawlin’ over this way, 
an’ naturally was surprised. Pulled up my 
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He stooped, and with his quirt 
cemonstrated, thus: 


H FH 


“There was other calves in 
there. I counted sixteen. They 
was all T. Bar O. stuff, an’ they 
was all mighty young. You ain’t 
branded any until the last three 
days, I take it.” 


“THAT'S UNMISTAKABLE,"” SHE SAID. “ PART OF THAT BRAND HEALED MONTHS AGO; THE 
REST IS FRESH” 


hoss an’ rode over. There was a fire in that “Did you see any men?” she asked. 
gulch, an’ it had just been scattered. A He shook his head. 

man had been kneelin’ down by it, an’ there “T dragged it for the high country, got 
was one of your yearlin’s hog-tied there. Jimmy, an’ told him.” 

Your earmark was still on him, but your “ Oliver, have some one bring out this 
brand had been made from an H. C. into yearling,” Jane said. 

a T. Bar O. by crossin’ the H an’ closin’ Two men mounted their horses, opened 
the C.” the brush gate, roped the steer, and dragged 
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him, bawling, into the assemblage. Jane 
stepped down from her rock and, with a 
dozen others crowding about, examined the 
brand. 

“That’s unmistakable,” she said as she 
straightened. “ Part of that brand healed 
months ago; the rest is fresh.” 

She moved back to the rock on which she 
had stood and rested a hand on the pinto’s 
withers. 

“ Oliver, what did you do?” she asked. 

“I gathered the boys an’ come down here 
as fast as I could. I saw this pen an’ 
the calves. I sent men to both trails, an’ 
two to the gap, with orders to shoot to kill 
anybody that tried to get out. Then I 
went to Cole’s house. Cole swore up an’ 
down that he didn’t know anything about 
it. His gal was there, an’ this here party 
from the East ”—with a rather contemptu- 
ous jerk of his head toward Hilton. “I 
brought Cole back here, an’ the others fol- 
lowed. Seems Webb an’ Hepburn an’ their 
men was in the Hole. I didn’t know it. 
The gal, she went to get ’em. It’s just as 
well she did, too. This ain’t a matter that 
affects any one of us. It’s for everybody 
in the country to consider.” 


Hepburn stirred uneasily as Jane looked 
from Oliver to him. 

“T think all that’s necessary is to talk 
to Mr. Cole,” she said. 

The nester looked up slowly, and labori- 


ously gained his feet. He slouched toward 
the girl. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about it,” he said 
in his whining voice. 

Bobby Cole took a quick step forward 
as her father spoke, but Hepburn put out 
a detaining hand and muttered a word. 
She stopped. Her face was colorless, her 
eyes hard and bright; she breathed quickly, 
and, with all the vindictiveness in her face, 
she seemed almost on the verge of tears. 

“Who built this pen?” Jane asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Did you ever see it before?” 

“ No, I—well, I did see it, but I don’t 
know nothin’ about it.” 

“You’ve been here all the spring and 
didn’t know anything about it?” 

Her tone was sharp and decisive, and the 
color had mounted in her face. 

“No, I don’t know nothin’ about it,” 
Cole protested, lifting his characterless eyes 
to hers. 

“Who brands your cattle?” 
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“No one else?” 

“ Not another ”—with a slow shaking of 
the head. 

“Can you think of anybody who would 
put your brand on my cattle?” 

“No, nobody would hev done that.” 

“ But have you looked at this steer?”— 
indicating the yearling with the indisputable 
evidence on his side. 

Cole lifted an unsteady hand to scratch 
his mustache, eyed the animal furtively, and 
glanced at Hepburn. As their eyes met, 
Hepburn’s head moved in slight, quick ne- 
gation—ever so slight, ever so quick, but 
Jane Hunter saw, and Hepburn saw that 
she saw, and a guilty flush whipped into 
his face, spreading clear to the eyes. 

“Hasn’t some one been working over 
my brand?” she demanded, forcing Cole to 
look at her again. 

“T don’t know,” he persisted. “ I dunno 
nothin’ about it.” 

She breathed deeply and moved a step 
backward. 

“ How do you suppose these calves come 
to be here—my calves, with your brand on 
them?” 

“Them is my calves, ma’am,” he pro- 
tested weakly. “ Them is old brands.” 

“Oh, all but this yearling belong to 
you?” 

“ Yes ”—nodding his head as his confi- 
dence rallied. ‘“ Them’s all mine. I 
branded ’em myself.” 

“And why do you keep them here?” 

“Well, there’s water an’ feed, an’ I 
wanted to wean ’em—”’ 

“And a moment ago you said you knew 
nothing about this pen?” 

A flicker of confusion crossed the man’s 
face, and again he looked away toward 
Hepburn in mute appeal. Hepburn’s face 
reflected contempt and wrath, and for a 
fraction of time Jane studied it intently, 
a quick hope forming in her mind. She 
lifted a hand to touch, with an unconscious 
caress, the locket which was at her throat. 

“Look at me, Cole!” she cried. Her 
body trembled, but her tone was compelling. 
She experienced a sensation of mounting 
power, felt that she was dominating the 
situation. Without looking, she knew that 
the men before her stirred, impressed by her 
rising confidence. ‘“ Look at me and answer 
my questions!” 

Hesitatingly the man looked back and 
then dropped his eyes. 

“ Well, I said I knew it was here.” 
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“You knew more than that! You have 
been using it! How long ago was it built?” 

“ A month—oh, I dunno—” 

“What about a month?” she insisted, 
gesturing bruskly. “‘ What about a month?” 

“T dunno.” 

She relaxed a trifle again and eyed the 
confused, visibly agitated man. For a 
breath the place was in utter silence. The 
gloom deepened; the wind held off. It 
was as if the crisis were at hand. 

And just then the man at the foot of the 
trail across the flat put down his rifle and 
said with a short laugh: 

“T didn’t make you out, Tom!” 


When Jane spoke again, it was in an 
easier tone. 

“ How did you happen to come to this 
country, Cole?” 

He looked up, relief showing in his face 
as she abandoned the other line of ques- 
tioning. Hepburn stirred, and Webb lifted a 
hand to hook his thumb in his belt. 

“ Why, I heered about this place—good 
feed an’ water, an’ a place to settle; so I 
just come—that’s all.” 

“ How did you hear about it?” 

“ A feller told me.” 

“ Who?” 

“T dunno his name.” 

“ How many cows have you?” 

Her voice was suddenly sharp and hard 
as she cut in upon his impotent evasion and 
shifted her line of questioning again. 

“Why, "bout twenty.” 

“ And how many calves are with them?” 

He seemed to calculate, but she insisted, 
leaning closer to him: 

“ How many calves?” 

“ Why, half of ’em got calves.” 

“Sure? Not more than half?” 

“ Why, I guess—” 

“ And you’ve got eighteen young calves 
in this pen! How do you account for that?” 

A murmur ran among her men. Cole 
looked at her with stark fright in his eyes. 

“] dunno!” he suddenly burst out, his 
voice trembling. “I dunno nothin’ about 
it. You've all got me here an’ are pickin’ 
on me. I didn’t steal nothin’. I thought 
they was all mine.” And then, in a broken, 
frantic appeal: “I don’t want to go to jail 
again! I don’t know nothin’—” 

“ Again?” she said, quite gently. 

He looked at her and nodded slowly. The 
little resistance he had offered her was gone. 
His limbs trembled, and his eyes had that 
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whipped, abject look that a broken-spirited 
dog will show. 

“You’ve been in jail once? 
cattle?” 

“TI didn’t steal! They said I did. They 
didn’t want me around. They’re like all 
you big outfits; they don’t want me—don’t 
want me—” 

He lifted one hand in a gesture of hope- 
less appeal, and tears showed in his eyes. 
They didn’t want him, as she didn’t want 
him! And suddenly an overwhelming pity 
surged upward in the girl for this man. 
It was like her, like all the Jane Hunters, 
like all men and women in whose hearts 
great strength and great pity are combined. 
There was no question of his guilt, but he 
was helpless before her, his fate was in her 
hands—and back in her mind another idea 
was forming, another hope was coming to 
stronger life. 

“ Cole, did you steal my calves?” 

She leaned forward and spoke intently; 
her voice was a mingling of resolution and 
warmth that created confidence in his heart. 
For a moment he evaded her look; then he 
answered it, and a great sob came up into 
his thin throat. He looked from her to 
Hepburn, and then to Webb, and read there 
something that Jane, whose eyes followed 
his, could not read. All that she could read 
was threat, threat! 

“* Did you steal my calves?” she repeated 
in a tone even lower. 

She’ saw her men, their lips loose, their 
eyes burning, strain forward. 

“ Oh, I don’t want to go to jail!” he said, 
and tears streamed down his seamed cheeks. 
“T took ’em, but I’m a poor man—a poor 
man!” 

From Bobby came a stifled cry. She 
started forward again, but this time it was 
Hilton who grasped her arm, rather rough- 
ly. He drew her back, hissing a word be- 
tween his teeth. 

Riley stepped forward beside Cole. His 
face was strained, his mouth very grim. 
Oliver was beside him, breathing quickly. 

“What’s your verdict, Miss Hunter?” 
Riley asked hoarsely. 

“You have heard it,” she said gently. 
“You heard it from his lips.” 

She was not looking at them, but at Bob- 
by Cole, who strained forward, her knuck- 
les pressed against her lips, fright and mis- 
ery in her staring eyes. The strength, the 
vindictiveness, was gone. She was a little 
girl, a little girl in trouble! 


For stealing 
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“ Then I guess there’s nothin’ to do but 
to go through with this ourselves.” The 
old cattleman spoke slowly and rather heav- 
ily. “ Cole, there’s a way of treatin’ thieves 
in this country that’s gone out of fashion 
in recent years. We ain’t had to hang 
nobody for a long time, but—” 

“ Stop!” 

It was a clear, ringing cry from Jane that 
checked Riley, that caused the man who 
had grimly picked up his rope to stand hold- 
ing it motionless in his hand. 

“ This is a matter for all of us, but by 
common consent I was selected to judge this 
man. He has admitted his guilt after an 
opportunity to prove his innocence. Now 
you must let me pass sentence!”’ 

“Pass sentence, ma’am?” Riley said. 
“ There’s only one way. This has been 
war; they’ve warred against you, they’ve 
threatened to drive you out. It’s you or 
your enemies. This man is your proven 
enemy. Make an example of him. He’s 


guilty; nothin’ else should be considered!” 

“One thing,” she said, smiling for the 
first time that afternoon—a slow, serious, 
grave smile, withal a tender smile, as she 


leoked at Cole, the trembling craven. ‘“ One 
thing—the quality of mercy! Men, do you 
know those lines: ‘ The quality of mercy 
is not strained; it droppeth as the gentle 
dew from heaven’? Mercy is the most holy 
thing in human relations. It is a blessing 
not only to the man who receives it, but to 
the man who gives!” 

The first dissenting stir died away. This 
was no dodging, no evading the issue. This 
was something new, and her manner caught 
their interest, as she stood with one out- 
stretched hand appealing frankly for their 
attention and understanding. 

“This man has stolen from me. You 
have seen him here. He has shown him- 
self to be a weakling, a poor, wretched 
man, who has neither friends nor respect 
for himself. He has known trouble before.” 

She looked from the man before her to 
Bobby, whose strained face was turned 
toward hers with amazement, whose breast 
rose and fell irregularly, in whose eyes stood 
tears. 

“| think that he has known little but 
trouble. Perhaps he has been unfortunate 
because he tried to help himself by troubling 
others. There is only one thing left in 
life for him, and that is his liberty. He 
cannot hurt me. He cannot hurt any of 
us from now on. He knows what we know 
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of this thing to-day. He will stand before 
us all as a man who has not played the game 
fairly. Do you fear him? Do you young, 
strong men fear this man? No, you don’t— 
no more than I. We have seen him hum- 
bled; we have heard him plead. Giving him 
his liberty will cost us nothing. I will go so 
far as to promise you that he will never 
steal f-om us again, if we do this for him. 
Don’t you agree with me?” 

She looked from face to face, but as her 
eyes traveled they were not for an instant 
unconscious of other faces in the back- 
ground—faces to which had come relief, 
relaxation, color, after tensity and pallor; 
faces which, the next instant, were dark 
and apprehensive, for she said: 

“T don’t want you to think that I am 
through—not yet. There has been stealing, 
but that has been only a part of the trouble. 
There have been other things—things which 
this man whom we know has stolen would 
not do. Let us not be satisfied with cutting 
off the top of this weed which has poisoned 
the range; let us try to get to the roots and 
tear them out!” 

She stood, beautiful in the confidence 
which, with a sentence, with a gesture, had 
checked these men in their determination 
to administer justice as it once had been 
administered, which had _ sstilled dissent 
on their lips; which had switched their 
reasoning into a new path. Alone among 
them she could dominate! Her strength, 
doubted an hour ago, overrode Riley’s in- 
fluence, created by years of prestige on 
the range. It made the old cattleman stand 
back and wait respectfully, wondering what 
she had to say. Her color was high, her 
eyes bright, her lips parted slightly in a 
grave, assured smile. Her one extended 
hand, small, white, delicate, held them! 

“ This thievery was only a symptom, only 
an indication of what has been afoot,” she 
went on. “ It was the outward evidence of 
the desires and impulses which have turned 
into chaos the peace of this beautiful coun- 
try. Into that we must inquire, and there 
is one more witness I want to call.” 

She hesitated, then said gently: 

“ Bobby Cole!” 

A low murmur again ran through the 
group. From the gathering clouds above 
them came a muttering of thunder. 

All turned to look at the girl. So intent 
were they that they did not see a horseman 
ride through the trees, stop, look, and dis- 
mount. Tom Beck walked slowly toward 
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" TOM BECK'’S VOICE RANG OUT SHARPLY, AND THE REVOLVER HE HELD AGAINST 


“NOT A MOVE! 
HIS HIP WAS AS STEADY AS A ROCK 


The nester’s daughter still remained mo- 


the group, until he could have laid a hand 
on the hip of Jane Hunter’s pinto. Then _ tionless. 


he stood behind her, his eyes tensely ob- “Well, now, Miss Hunter, don’t you 
servant. think—” Hepburn began in mild protest. 

“ Will you come up here and talk to me?” “TI think many things, Mr. Hepburn. 
Jane asked Bobby Cole. My purpose is either to justify myself or 





THE OTHER GROUP OF MEN DREW TOGETHER, AS FOR PROTECTION IN THE FACE OF THIS 
COMING STORM HEPBURN WAS FOREMOST 


to convince myself that I think wrongly. “But we’ve found out about your calves, 

Will you come, Bobby?” Miss Hunter. What else do you want to 
Almost mechanically the girl moved for- know?” 

ward. Hilton muttered a quick word to Hepburn’s voice was choked, though out- 

Webb, and Webb glanced back nervously. wardly he maintained composure. 

Two of his men moved closer. “It makes damned little difference!” It 
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was Riley speaking, and his hand was on his 
holster. ‘“ Hepburn, you and everybody 
else stand pat until you’re called for!” 

Hepburn’s eyes flared malevolently. He 
started to speak again, but closed his lips, 
as in forbearance. Sam McKee coughed 
with a dry, forced sound. 

“ What is it you want with me?” 

Bobby stopped before Jane and eyed her 
with a gaze that showed a curious mixture 
of emotions. There was hostility in it; 
there was a degree of hate; but these were 
softened, subdued, and leavened by an out- 
standing appreciation. Her lips trembled, 
and, almost unconsciously, she put out a 
hand to touch her father’s, her fingers 
squeezing his in a movement of affection 
and relief. 

For a moment Jane did not speak. Then 
she began, speaking rapidly, flushed, but 
resolute and with a light of friendliness in 
her eyes. 

“T want you to understand me without 
any more delay. You and I came into this 
country at about the same time. Where 
we should have been friends from the first, 
we have been enemies. It even came to 


such a pass that you promised to drive me 
from the country.” 

Her voice shook a little, and the old hos- 
tility leaped back into Bobby’s face. 

“T think that was because you did not 


understand me. You have thought that I 
wished you bad luck from the first, and that 
is not so. Had I wanted to have vengeance 
on you, had I wanted to drive you out, I 
could have done so only a moment ago. I 
am not trying to impress you with my gen- 
erosity, because I don’t feel that I have 
been generous. I have tried to be just— 
that is all. I have tried to do what would 
be best for all of us. But there are things 
with which you can help me, I am sure. 
There are so many things that we have 
in common. You see, you and I are very 
much alike.” 

That touched the other’s curiosity. She 
was all intent, her lips parted, her eyes 
wondering. 

“ Alike?” she said, incredulous. 

Jane nodded. 

“The thing that you want most of all 
is the thing that I want more than any- 
thing else—the respect of men.” 

She paused, and Bobby’s brows drew to- 
gether in perplexity. 

“ The first time I saw you, you were*try- 
ing to win the respect of the men in this 
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country with your quirt. Perhaps that 
helped you. Perhaps it would have helped 
me, had I been able or inclined to take it 
that way. That doesn’t matter, however. 
The thing that matters, that gives us some- 
thing in common, is this—you found that 
men did not respect you, and so didI. Men 
showed their disrespect of you by—well, 
by saying unpardonable things. Men have 
shown their disrespect for me by trying to 
drive me out of the country, by burning 
and stealing, by shooting at my men. Now 
you and I are the only women here. These 
men ”—with a gesture—“ cannot under- 
stand what their respect means to us. It 
is the only thing worth while in our lives. 
Isn’t that so? No woman can be happy 
or satisfied unless she has the respect of 
men. That is because our mothers for gen- 
erations back have been mothers because 
men respected them. 

“I don’t believe, from what I know of 
you, that you have ever had much respect 
from men. I can appreciate what that 
means to you, because it appears that the 
man who should have respected me most in 
the country from which I came, did not 
respect me. He was supposed to give me 
all the respect that a man could give a 
woman, for he said that he loved me. That 
man ’—there was a quick movement in the 
group, which she ignored—“ followed me 
West to tell me again that he loved me, and 
when he found that I could not love him, he 
showed that he did not respect me. Do 
you understand how that could hurt? When 
a man who had sworn for years that he 
loved me proved that it was something 
quite different?” 

She paused, and Bobby, wide-eyed, said: 

“ He follered you out here to—try to get 
you to marry him?” 

Jane nodded. The other girl turned, and 
her eyes sought out Hilton’s face, which 
was contorted with raging humiliation. 

“ Ts that so?” she asked. 

“ That’s a lie!” he snarled, but looked 
away. 

“Ts that so?” 

Her tone was lowered, but she hissed 
the question at him. She strained forward, 
glaring at him. 

“It’s a lie!” he repeated, averting his 
face; but the assertion was without con- 
viction, without strength. 

Bobby turned back. Her lips were tight 
and trembling. 

“ Well?” she said, with tears in her eyes 











again, and her manner proved that Hilton’s 
denial had fallen far short of being con- 
vincing. 

“Then there were other factors,” re- 
sumed Jane. “ As soon as I arrived here, 
things began to go wrong. Because I was 
a woman, people thought they could usurp 
my rights. My horses were stolen; my hay 
was burned; my ditches were broken. My 
men were shot at. A note was sent to me, 
telling me that I’d better leave the country 
while I had something left. You see, don’t 
you, how that meant that men—it must 
have been men who did it—had no respect 
for me? This water down here was fenced. 
That was your right, but I thought I could 
persuade you to help me a little. I think 
yet that I could have done so, if you hadn’t 
misunderstood. 

“IT knew that you wanted the respect of 
men. I knew that about all you had in 
life was your self-respect. I knew that 
the same man who had made love to me, 
and who had not meant it, was making 
love to you and not meaning it. I called 
him to see me, and tried to talk him out 
of it. I begged him to go away from you 
before—-before you had stopped respect- 
ing yourself. You must have mistaken my 
motive in—” 

“You didn’t send for him to ask him 
to take you back? You didn’t do that?” 

“T have told you my motive once. That 
was the truth, the whole truth.” 

Again Bobby turned, and again her ac- 
cusing, flaring eyes sought Hilton’s dis- 
traught face. 

“So you lied to me again, did you? That 
was a lie, was it?” 

She waited. 

“ Well, why don’t you answer?” she flung 
at him, and stood there, turning on him 
the hate that she had once shown for Jane 
Hunter. 

But when she wheeled sharply back to 
confront the mistress of the H. C., her eyes 
were bathed in tears, her head was thrown 
back, and she threw her arms wide. 

“ He did lie to me!” she panted. “ He 
did! I hated you because I thought you 
had friends an’ folks that respected you. 
He lied, an’ it made me hate you worse!” 

She choked with sobs, and Jane stepped 
down from the rock to put her hands on the 
girl’s shoulders. 


9? 


“Oh, miss, I’ve acted so bad to you! 
Bobby moaned. 
understand. 


“‘ [—I didn’t know, didn’t 
I thought you didn’t want 
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anything but harm to come to us. I helped 
steal from you because I hated you!” 

She threw back her head again, and the 
weakness of spiritual distress dropped from 
her. Her voice grew full and firm. 

“ 'You’ve treated us like nobody else ever 
treated us before. You had Alf tied down 
to a calf-stealin’, an’ you let him go. You— 
you’ve been tryin’ to do me good all the 
while I’ve been tryin’ to do you harm. 
They’ve been warrin’ on you, an’ I—I could 
have stopped it!” 

She wheeled, facing the men, her back 
to Jane. Her shoulders were drawn up, 
and she leaned backward. Her face was 
white, her voice shrill. Her eyes burned. 

“Well, you, Webb, an’ Hepburn, an’ 
your whole filthy crew—I’m done with you 
at last!” 

Thunder boomed sharply. The gloom 
was so deep that the features of the men 
she addressed could scarcely be made out. 

“You've tried to double-cross us from the 
first. You was as guilty as Alf to-day, but 
you had it on us. I couldn’t make a move 
without gettin’ in worse. You, Hilton—if 
it hadn’t been for you, I’d have sent the 
bunch of you to hell by tellin’ the straight 
story when they come for Alf to-day! I—I 
thought you loved me,” she gasped. “I 
thought you loved me, an’ I’d have let Alf 
go to jail alone because of it. Well, it ain’t 
too late! Listen, all of you! You H. C. 
riders, don’t let a man move until I get 
through!” 

Her eyes, quick, alert, intent, ran from 
face to face before her, and her whole body 
trembled, as if the things that she would 
tell clamored to be out and were held back 
by great effort until she could make them 
coherent. 

“Hepburn, you're first!” 

The man made one movement aside, as if 
he would evade the accusation. 

“Not a move!” 

Tom Beck’s voice rang out sharply. Jane 
Hunter wheeled, a stifled word in her throat, 
and watched him slowly advance. His face 
was drawn as by great suffering, his eyes 
burned as if his heart was wrenched with 
every beat. His mouth was set and his 
jaw thrust forward, and the revolver he 
held against his ‘hip was as steady as a rock. 

“Swing back there, you men!” 

At his gesture the H. C. riders deployed, 
swinging to either side. He stood beside 
the two girls, directly facing the other 
group of men, who drew together, as for 
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protection in the face of this coming storm. 
Hepburn was foremost, and the true scoun- 
drel now glared through the mask of his 
benevolence. 

“ Go on!” Beck said quietly. 

“ You're first,” Bobby Cole repeated, as 
if there had been no interruption. “ You 
planned to steal the H. C. blind, as soon 
as the old owner died. You didn’t have the 
nerve to do it like I’d have done it. You 
sent for us, because you knowed Alf had 
this brand which would make stealin’ easy!” 
“ You’re lying!” 

The man’s voice was the merest croak, 
weak and unimpressive. 

“ You wrote him, sayin’ it would be easy 
pickin’. You said you would likely be 
foreman, an’ anyhow you’d be workin’ for 
the H. C. an’ was goin’ to help us from the 
inside. When Miss Hunter come, an’ you 
saw what she was like, you was mighty 
glad of it. You thought you could ruin her 
an’ pretend you was trying to protect her. 
You was goin’ to get half what we got for 
your share. You had Webb run off them 
horses. The cat got out of the bag, an’ you 
had to bring ’em back to make good with 
Beck. I heard you tell Alf about it the 
night you started out an’ stayed with us. 
Beck suspected you, so you shot your own 
saddle-horn to make your story good. Beck 
wasn’t satisfied. He was in your way, so 
you an’ Webb framed up a lie about him. 
It didn’t work, because Miss Hunter beat 
you to it. Then you threw in with Webb, 
an’ we was all goin’ to work together an’ 
drive the H. C. out in a rush. You dyna- 
mited Cathedral Tank to spoil that range. 
Then somebody shot Two-Bits, an’ you 
planned with us not to let her have water, 
knowin’ her cattle would perish. I was 
glad enough to keep ’em from water then, 
because I thought she wasn’t what she is.” 

She paused, panting, and brushed a quick 
hand at her tears. ‘“ Webb, you’ve been 
stealin’ off the H. C. for years.” 

The man took a quick step forward, and 
halted as several gun-hands jerked rigid. 

** You’ve been waitin’ your chance. When 
Beck made you swallow your words about 
Miss Hunter, you went hog-wild to get 
him. You got carin’ more about that than 
you did about gettin’ rich. You shot at 
‘Beck’s bed to kill him when he slept. You 
broke her ditches an’ fired her hay with 
your own hands. You wrote that note, 
warnin’ her to get out. You helped build 
this pen here, an’ you helped steal these 
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calves, an’ every one of ’em was took away 
from a H. C. cow. You stole twenty head 
of horses that nobody knows about. You 
an’ Hepburn thought I didn’t know a lot 
of this. Well, I did know! I knowed you 
was goin’ to double-cross us if the pinch 
come, an’ Alf, he was afraid of it, too. I 
heard you talkin’ nights in our place. I 
watched you ridin’ when you didn’t know 
I was around. I listened an’ remembered. 
I was one of you. I wanted to steal from 
Miss Hunter. I wanted to drive her out, 
because—because I didn’t know anybody 
could be kind to me like she’s been. I 
never thought anybody would do anything 
for me!” 

She stopped again to regain contro! of 
her surging emotions. 

“ An’ their riders, Miss Hunter ”—half 
turning to look at the other woman— 
“they’re a bunch of cutthroats. So are 
our greasers. They ain’t been in on the 
stealin’. They didn’t care about bein’ in- 
side, but they was ready to murder if they 
had a chance. They—Hepburn an’ Webb 
—they thought that they was safe, because 
every one of ’em had enough over him to 
hang. If one squealed, they’d all get caught. 
That’s us, too. Why, we never had any 
right on this claim. Alf’s used his home- 
stead rights before, under another name. 
This water don’t belong to us—not by 
rights. It’s all open range! That’s what 
we was—the worst nest of outlaws that ever 
got together in these hills!” 

She choked, and Jane, her hands on the 
other’s arms, could feel the tremors shoot- 
ing through her lithe frame. 

Riley moved a step forward as the thun- 
der again rolled heavily overhead, as if 
this much of the story was enough, but the 
girl cried out: 

“ That ain’t all! 
with it. 


I’ve got to go through 
I’ve finished with the rest, an’ 
now it’s you—Hilton!” 

Into the word she put bitter contempt 
and biting scorn. 


“ Bah! You liar!” she drawled. “ You 
liar, you sneak, you coward! You thought 
none of us could follow your game, an’ 
none of us could—until now. Why, you’ve 
been behind this whole thing. It was you 
called Hepburn to town an’ offered him 
money. You paid for this fence of ours. 
You listened an’ used your head. You 
saw things quicker ’n Hepburn an’ Webb 
did. You set them two thinkin’, an’ they 
never knew you was doin’ it. He was the 

















brains, I tell you!”—with an inclusive ges- 
ture to the men who listened so attentively. 
“He wanted to drive Miss Hunter out 
worse ’n anybody. He wanted to kill Tom 
Beck. He didn’t have the nerve to do it 
himself in a fair fight. He shot at him one 
Gay with a rifle; but, just as he shot, Beck 
stopped his horse to look at somethin’ in 
his hands—that locket he always wears an’ 
is always lookin’ at, I guess. Hilton didn’t 
know I saw that, but I did. He was al- 
ways tryin’ to talk Sam McKee there into 
killing Beck. It’s likely McKee shot Two- 
Bits—” 

“ He didn’t! I didn’t do it!” 

McKee’s voice, an excited cackle, broke 
in on her, but the girl, ignoring it, went on: 

“Tt was just like he tried to talk Webb 
an’ Hepburn into killin’. That was his 
way—makin’ other folks do the things he 
was scared to do. An’ he was as slick with 
me as he was with them, with his lies about 
bein’ called here to help Miss Hunter on 
business! That’s why I didn’t think all 
this out before, that’s why I didn’t think he 
was a sneak until now. He—he said he 
wanted to marry—to marry me—” 

She put a palm against her lips, and tears 
spilled over her cheeks as she turned. For 
a brief, heart-broken moment she stood 
looking into Jane Hunter’s face; then she 
bowed her head to the other’s shoulder and 
wept stormily. 

Beside the two girls there was a quick 
movement, and a man uttered one explosive 
word as if it gave vent to an emotion that 
had been pent deep in his heart for long. 
While the black storm-clouds seemed to 
shut down and muffle every sound, even 
Bobby Cole’s excited sobbing, Tom Beck 
cried twice: 

“Jane! Jane!” 

Bobby, at that, turned from Jane to her 
father, and the mistress of the H. C. faced 
her foreman. When she had first seen him, 
she had betrayed little except surprise; now 
she made one movement as if she would 
throw herself upon him, but again the look 
in his face checked her. 

“You came back to me, Tom,” she said. 

“T’m back,” he answered, “ but I can’t 
ever come back to you!” 

It was the miserable self-loathing, the 
shame in his heart, which spoke. It was 
this that made her see him, not as the 
strong man he had been, but as a broken, 
self-accusing penitent, turning away from 
the love which was in her eyes, but which 
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he felt unworthy to claim because he had 
doubted it! 

And then he changed. A sudden move- 
ment in the group stiffened him. 

“Hold up!” he cried. “ Don’t one of 
you move! Jimmy, take two men to the 
gap. Hold everybody here in the Hole 
until we can get the sheriff. This ‘ll be a 
clean-up for—” 

A blinding flare, a crash of thunder that 
tore the sky and shook the earth, broke in 
on him. There was a rending of tough tim- 
ber as the bolt ripped down a cedar, there 
was a snorting of frightened horses; and in 
that stunning instant Dick Hilton leaped 
from the group, vaulted to his saddle, and, 
lashing the horse frantically, made off. 

A revolver cracked, a rifle crashed. Hil- 
ton disappeared into a deluge of huge drops 
that came from the low, scudding clouds. 
Others got to their horses, and a fusillade 
of shots sounded like the ripping of strong 
cloth. Above it rang Jane Hunter’s voice: 


“Tom! Oliver! Hold these men! I'll 
bring the sheriff! You can spare me and 
only me!” 


With a hoarse cry Riley dropped his re- 
volver and clutched at his wounded shoul- 
der. Horses with riders and horses running 
wild circled the place where a moment be- 
fore had been a compact group of men; 
but now Jane and Tom Beck stood there 
alone, while from all about stabs of fire 
pricked the darkness or were lost as the 
sky blazed, those who shot scarcely know- 
ing whether they aimed at friend or foe. 

XXIX 

JANE found herself on the pinto racing 
through the night, ducking under cedars 
until she was clear of the timber, crashing 
through brush, leaping washes, and at her 
side—silent, close, protecting her, with an 
arm ready to grasp her body should her 
horse fall—rode Tom Beck. 

They made straight across the flat toward 
the foot of the trail. To their right was 
scattered shooting, and behind them a sharp 
volley rattled. A stray bullet zipped an- 
grily over their heads. 

“ You’ve got to get out of this, ma’am,” 
Beck cried. ‘“ There’ll be hell to pay before 
mornin’, There’s nothing they won’t do 
now!” 

“Tom! You came!” 

Her eyes were blinded by tears as she 
turned her face to him, trying to put into 
words the forgiveness which she deemed un- 
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BECK SWAYED FORWARD 

AND REGAINED HIS BALANCI 

WITH AN EFFORT THAT 

HIM A GROAN; BUT HIS ARMS, TIGHT 
JANE HUNTER’'S BODY, DID NOT RELAX 


COST 
ABOUT 


necessary, but which she knew was the one 
essential to Tom Beck. Even through the 
tears she saw the flash of a gun before 
them, and an answering flash. A lengthy 
flicker of lightning showed two figures. One 
was Dick Hilton, his horse drawn back on 
its hocks, his revolver lifted. They saw him 
shoot again, and they saw the other figure, 
Baldy Bowen, who was there to block the 
trail, crumple in his saddle and sag forward, 
struggle heavily to regain his position, and 
then, as his frightened horse moved quickly, 
plunge in an ungainly mass to the ground. 

Beck raised his gun as Hilton’s horse 
leaped for the trail. He shot, but the in- 


stant of light had passed, making the world 


darker by contrast. They saw fire shoot 
from scrambling hoofs. 

The burst of rain had ceased. The storm 
still swirled, roaring above them, but it 
was dry and black, threatening, holding its 
strength in reserve, as it were. 

There came the sound of another horse, 
cutting in before them, running frantically. 
Beck’s gun hand went up, only to poise ar- 
rested as a voice came to them with the 
singing of a rope-end that flayed the ani- 
mal’s flanks. 

“Go, go! Take me after him!’ 

It was Bobby Cole’s cry. She had seen. 


, 
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HILTON'S VOICE TRAILED INTO A RISING, RASPING GASP AS A MISSILE FROM HIS OWN ALLIES 
DRILLED HIS BODY. HIS PISTOL DROPPED TO THE ROCK. HE PUT HIS HANDS TO HIS STOMACH 


She was riding on the trail of the man who Fresh firing behind them—the shout of 
would have been her seducer. a man and an answer—more shots, coming 
They dismounted hastily and stooped closer. 
over the figure that lay quiet on the rocks. “You’ve got to get out,” Beck said, lift- 
Jane stilled her sobbing as Beck rolled the ing her from her knees beside the dead rider. 
body over and felt and listened. “ There'll be hell here to-night, an’ it’s no 
“ Dead,” he said huskily. place for you. You bring the law!” 
“ Dead!” echoed Jane. “ Dick killed “T feel as if I ought to stay. There'll 
him! Oh, horrible!” be others killed, and it’s my fight!” 
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Hers was a cry of anguish, but he replied: 

“ You'll save lives by bringin’ help. An’ 
hurry, ma’am, hurry!” 

His only thought was to get her to safety. 

A rifle crashed twice not a hundred yards 
from them, and they heard a running horse 
grunt as spurs raked his sides. 

“ Get up an’ get out!” he cried hoarsely, 
fearful that she might insist on lingering in 
a place which, that night, was well named 
Devil’s Hole. “ There’s only one of ’em 
ahead of you, and he’s only tryin’ to make 
his getaway. An’ the Catamount, she'll 
clear your way if he does turn back.” 

He lifted her bodily to her horse. 

“It seems my place to stay,” she cried, 
as shots peppered the storm; “ to stay with 
you, Tom!” 

“Tt’s your place to get out! Even they 
wouldn’t shoot at a woman, but they can’t 
distinguish in the dark. Ride!” 

He swung his hat across the pinto’s hind 
quarters, and the animal leaped into the 
trail. He heard Jane call to him to stop. 

“Go on!” he shouted. “Go on! It’s 
your job to bring help!” 

He heard her go on, the horse flounder- 
ing up the steep rise, and he knew that she 
obeyed. Then he turned and looked out 
across the flat. 

Far down toward Cole’s cabin sounded a 
shot. A riderless horse went past him, blow- 
ing with excitement. He crouched behind 
a boulder, gun in hand, peering into the 
darkness. Others would not travel that 
trail that night, so long as he was on guard. 

The fight had been carried in both direc- 
tions, farther up into the Hole, on down 
toward the gap. H. C. riders, partially 
assembled and identified, had closed on the 
outlaws and cut them off from the trail. 
For the space of many minutes there was 
no visible action, each waiting for the others 
to show themselves. 

Again in the distance came the mutter 
of thunder and a brilliant, prolonged flash 
of lightning. The wind had subsided to 
breathless silence, as if the heavens mar- 
shaled their forces for fresh outbursts. 

Beck started up as the sky flared, look- 
ing quickly about. He saw a horse with an 
empty saddle. He saw a man standing 
waist-deep in the brush, a rifle at his hip, 
ready to fire. He could not recognize the 
man. 

Darkness; again a silent lighting of the 
heavens, and with that the stillness was 
broken. There was the sharp crack of a 
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rifle far to his left, up toward the head 
of the Hole. None replied to the shot. A 
moment later the clouds sent out their flare 
again—and this time two shots echoed. 

Beck started up with a low cry. Above, 
on the trail, he had seen Jane Hunter’s 
pinto, making for the high country, and 
those two stabs of yellow flame had been 
aimed upward and toward the ridge to 
which her path clung. 

It seemed an age until lightning again 
revealed the earth. He had an impression 
of a horseman far toward the top, and be- 
hind him another, riding hard; and lastly 
Jane’s pinto toiling bravely up the sharp 
climb. And as darkness cut in again two 
more fangs of flame darted toward her! 

Jane Hunter, without protection, wholly 
revealed by the lightning, was a target for 
merciless men, for men who had nothing 
to lose and at least a fighting chance to 
gain by stopping her! 

He had believed that she was going to 
safety; he had underestimated the murder- 
ous ferocity of the men whom she had 
driven into the open that afternoon. He 
had neglected to consider the fact that on 
the trail she was without protection of any 
sort, and that every flash of lightning would 
make her stand out like a cameo. He for- 
got his mental stress, he relegated his duty 
as sentinel to inconsequence, for she was 
in great danger and needed help! 

It was a joy to know that the life in his 
body, the blood in his flesh, might be the 
one thing she needed, for only by offering 
those possessions could he atone for his 
faithlessness. He had no idea that he could 
regain the right to be her lover. He wanted 
her to know that what he had to give was 
hers—and that was all! 

Then another rider was on the trail— 
Tom Beck, roweling his horse, fanning the 
animal’s shoulders with the rein-ends, cry- 
ing aloud for speed, his gun in his holster, a 
useless thing. 

He rode through the darkness with aban- 
don, urging his horse to a speed that cast 
safety to the winds. Stones were scattered 
by the animal’s spurning feet, and he heard 
them strike below, the sounds becoming 
fainter as he mounted the steep rise. Light- 
ning again, and the viper spits down there 
in the flat licked out for the woman ahead. 
Beck swore aloud and beat his horse’s flanks 
with his hat. 

The darkness, though it handicapped 
speed and enhanced the danger of his race, 





was a relief. They could not fire when it 
was dark! And he knew they were waiting 
down there, with rifles ready, straining to 
see in the next burst of light. 

He begged of the Almighty to send rain, 
to hold back the lightning, but no rain 
came, and the flares continued. He heard 
another shot, closer, from behind, and 
guessed that it was the rifleman whom he 
had seen standing in the brush, firing at 
those who menaced Jane Hunter’s safety. 

He was gaining on the pinto slowly— 
with agonizing slowness. His big brown 
horse drove on, but, without perspective, 
it seemed as if his hoofs beat upon a tread- 
mill. The animal’s excited breathing became 
more clearly defined. The pinto ahead 
crawled slowly and awkwardly, like a dying 
animal far from shelter. 

One of those spurts of flame stung toward 
Beck. He heard, almost as he saw it, the 
spatter of a bullet on the rock behind him. 
He lay low on his horse’s mane. 

The glimmer of lightning, unaccompanied 
now by thunder, became almost continuous. 
Against the white face of the mountain the 
riders were like silhouette targets. Below 
there were stabs of fire from a dozen places, 
like fireflies on a summer night, but carry- 
ing death. 

Two bullets, close together, snarled past 
him, one above, the other just ahead, per- 
haps in a line behind his horse’s ears. He 
hoped wildly that they were directing all 
their fire at him, that he was drawing it 
from the girl ahead; but even as this hope 
mounted the skies coruscated again, and 
he saw that the pinto had stopped, saw that 
Jane was slipping to the narrow trail, her 
body wedged between the cliff and the body 
of the horse. 

For an interminable time blackness 
seemed to hold. The big brown, whose 
breath was now laboring with exhaustion 
as well as with excitement, gasped scarcely 
a dozen times before the greeny light came 
again, but to his rider it was an eon of 
time. Tom Beck passed through the veriest 
depths of torment in that interval, and un- 
consciously he shouted into the night in- 
coherent cries of agony. He had been too 
late! He had sent her to physical suffering, 


to her death, perhaps, and before he could 
make her understand that he blamed him- 
self as only a just man who has been un- 
just can crush himself with execration! 

At length light came, and he saw her, 
still alive, still safe! 
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The pinto was down, his hind feet over 
the trail. Wounded, he had tried to turn 
back, his tail to the abyss, as a mountain- 
bred animal will turn. He had moved on 
unsteady limbs, his hind feet had slipped 
over the edge, and moaning, his head back, 
his eyes bulging, he was clawing with his 
fore hoofs to stay his fall. Clinging to the 
reins, calling aloud her encouragement, the 
girl helped with voice and limbs. 

For an interval she balanced the pull 
of the animal’s own weight; but when Tom 
Beck could see again she was alone on 
the trail, one arm raised to her face as she 
cringed from the bullets that spattered all 
about! 

He cursed his horse, lashing furiously, 
spurring without mercy. He came up to 
her, and she faced him, her lips tight, and in 
the dance of cloud-fire he saw her eyes wide, 
her nostrils distended. 

“Get up here!” he said, and lifted her 
to his saddle-horn, winding his arms about 
her, bowing his head and shoulders over 
hers to take the missiles into his own body 
first. 

She clutched him frantically, her warm 
arms around his neck, her trembling limbs 
across his thigh with his hand hooked be- 
neath the knees, her soft breast cleaving to 
his. Slipping through his opened shirt, the 
little gold locket that was at her throat 
pressed against his heart. It was cold from 
the night, and he felt it send a tingle 
through his body. Even then he wondered, 
with the strange sharpness which stressed 
thought will sometimes give to irrelevant 
matters, what it contained. 

“Tom! It’s good to have you!” 

Good to have him! With death zipping 
all about her it was good to have him—that 
was her first thought! 

“Tt would be good to die for you!” he 
said. 

“ No, no!”—sharply. ‘“ Not that, Tom! 
Live for me—live for me!” 

She felt him start and shudder and sway, 
and a moan broke from his lips as a scorch- 
ing, tearing thing ripped at the small of his 
back, burrowing devilishly into his very vi- 
tals. She clutched him closer, not under- 
standing. 

“It’s all I’ve got to give you,” he mut- 
tered in a choking voice. ‘“ My life’s all 
I've got, ma’am. I’d be proud to give it. 
It’s a little thing to give to pay a debt like 
I owe you. You keep in front of me— 
until we get to the—the top.” 
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“Tom!”—in alarm. “ You're hit! Oh, 
Tom!” She shook him, turning herself 
about that she might see his face. “Tom!” 

“ A scratch,” he said. “ Just a—” The 
horse threw up his head and recoiled as a 
bullet sang past. “ A—scratch!” Tom 
finished. 

The girl-looked about wildly. She knew 
there was no shelter there, not a ledge be- 
hind which they could hide, not a tree that 
would screen them. The mountainside rose 
straight on one hand, fell sheer on the,other. 
There was no place to go but up; they 
could not turn there and go down, for there 
was no room. The pinto, shot through the 
body, had tried that! 

The firing below grew more rapid. It 
did not wait for the lightning flashes now. 
Those spats of yellow fire struck upward 
continuously; in darkness, blindly; in light, 
searching intelligently, as the riders moved 
upward, nearer to safety. Meanwhile H. C. 
men steadily closed in on those who shot 
at the figures on the trail, aiming at the 
flurries of viper light, meeting a brisk 
counter-fire-as they drew nearer to the mur- 
derous group of men. 

“ Fireflies!”” Beck muttered feebly as he 
looked down again. “ Lightnin’-bugs let 
loose from hell!” 

When there was no fire in the clouds, 
those little points of light looked so harm- 
less, down there in the soft, velvet dark- 
ness! Well they might have been insects, 
bedecking a summer night; but from them 
came the whining, droning, searching pro- 
jectiles that flew to find his life and Jane 
Hunter’s life! 

Fifty yards farther was the first rise of 
rock that would protect them from below. 
Fifty yards, and the horse, under this added 
burden, was sobbing as he staggered. 

Beck swayed forward, and regained his 
balance with an effort that cost him a groan; 
but his arms, tight about Jane Hunter’s 
body, did not relax. They held like tough, 
green wood. The girl again cried out to 
him that he was hurt. 

“ It’s nothin’—my life,” he replied. “ It’s 
«ll I could do—for doubtin’ you. I couldn’t 
ask you to—love me. I could die for you— 
that’s all, ma’am.” 

“Tom, Tom! 
your head one minute longer! 
safe then!” 

Thirty yards to the place where the trail 
ran between uprising walls of rock; thirty 
yards to that shelter; thirty yards to safety! 
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Keep your head—keep 
We'll be 
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But she looked down at those deadly fire- 
flies playing on the flat below, and did not 
see a hatless man, crouched forward, run 
down the trail toward them, pistol in hand. 
It was Dick Hilton, who had escaped the 
Hole only to realize that there was no es- 
cape, and who was waiting to vent the last 
drop of poison in his heart! 

Nor did Jane see, nor did Hilton suspect, 
that waiting there for him was another 
stalker, who had followed and los. him, who 
lad turned back, who had seen the trav 
elers speeding up the trail, and who waited 
their approach, screened by timber. 

Bobby Cole’s heart leaped as she saw 
Hilton run crouching to meet Tom Beck, 
and her gun leaped to position. She waited 
there in the darkness for the next flash of 
light—as men waited below, as Jane Hunter 
waited, with her heart racing in despair; 
as Dick Hilton, gibbering under his breath, 
waited. 

The big brown horse stumbled, and Tom 
Beck cried aloud in fear and pain—cried 
drunkenly, as his blood drenched the sad- 
dle. Twenty yards to the shelter of solid 
rock—ten—five! 

A scarecrow figure leaped at them from 
it, revealed by a long, green glimmer. 

“Damn you, Beck! Damn you, you’ve 
ruined me! You drove me to this! Now, 
take th—” 

His gun had whipped up even as the gun 
of the girl they saw behind him whipped 
up; but neither fired. 

Down below had come those winking 
fangs again, and Hilton’s voice trailed into 
a rising, rasping gasp as a missile from his 
own allies drilled his body. His pistol 
dropped to the rock. He put his hands to 
his stomach. 

“ Damn your—” 

He choked on the word, and as he choked 
he took one blind step forward, over the 
brink. As he fell, he threw up his hands and 
sailed downward into the depths, into the 
darkness. 

The brown horse had halted, but as Jane 
Hunter slipped to the ground, holding 
Beck’s sagging body with all her strength, 
he stepped forward, in behind the rocks— 
their haven! 

“Oh, thev got him!” Bobby sobbed. 
“ They got him!” 

She might have meant Hilton, but, if so, 
the pity and regret in her voice were in 
mourning for her dead love, not for the dead 
lover. She might have meant Tom Beck, 
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and the tone might have been one of sym- 
pathy for the woman whom she had come 
to understand, the woman who had respect 
for her and whom she could respect. 

They let Tom’s body down to the trail. 
The horse moved off. Hastily Bobby ripped 
open his shirt. 

“Through the hips,” she whispered. 
“ Through the hips! Look!” She started 
up. “ He’s movin’ his foot. It didn’t get 


his spine; it didn’t get 
his spine!” 

She tore open her 
shirt and tugged at the 
undergarment beneath 


HE FELT RATHER 

THAN SAW THE 

STRENGTH THAT WAS IN 

HER, THE CHARACTER WHICH 

HAD STOOD ALONE, WHICH 
HAD KEPT HER TRUE TO HERSELF 


it. She stuffed it into the wound deftly, 
staying the blood, while Jane Hunter, hold- 
ing Beck’s head in her lap, wept aloud. 
“Listen!” Bobby knelt beside the other 
woman, hands on her shoulders, peering into 
her face. ‘‘ You’re safe here. They’ve got 
’em cut off from this trail below. My horse 
is fresh. I’m goin’ to your ranch for help. 
He ain’t goin’ to die, ma’am—I promise you 
that. He ain’t goin’ to die!” 
She was gone, and Jane Hunter, half 
faint, clinging to that promise as the last, 
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the only thing in life, lowered her lips to 
her lover’s eyes. 
XXX 


It was the first day that Tom Beck could 
lie on his back. For weeks he had lain 


on his face there in the living-room of the 
ranch-house, being gradually nursed back 
to life and health by Jane Hunter’s gentle 
hands. Now the doctor had turned him 
over, with the promise that he would not 
only be sitting up, but walking before long, 
and the Veterans’ Society had been in ses- 
sion most of the afternoon. 
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That was what Two-Bits called it—the 
Veterans’ Society. Every afternoon they 
had gathered there—-Two-Bits, with his 
slowly healing back; Jimmy Oliver, after 
his leg had mended and he could hobble 
with a cane; Joe Black, whose arm was 
just out of its sling; and occasionally Riley, 
who rode up the creek gingerly—his shoul- 
der was still sore—to fight the battle over 
again. 

Summer was ripening, and the golden 
sunlight spilled down upon the peaceful 
mountains from a mighty sweep of sky. A 
gentle breeze bent the tall cottonwoods, 
making them whisper, making the birds in 
their branches sing in lazy contentment. 
Unmolested cattle ranged in prospering hun- 
dreds. The work was up, fall and the beef- 
ride were coming—and other years to bring 
their toll of happiness and well-being; for 
after its one paroxysm of strife the country 
had settled back to easier ways, to a better, 
more orderly manner of living. 

There were memories, true, kept fresh 
by such things as this Veterans’ Society, 
and the three graves in Devil’s Hole where 
rested the bodies of Sam McKee, Dad Hep- 
burn, and Dick Hilton, for there was none 
to claim what remained of them. Under 
the cottonwoods slept Baldy Bowen, his 
grave surrounded by white pickets and his 
head marked by a stone. 

But even now those memories were less 
poignant than they had been a few weeks 
before. Interest in the range war was wan- 
ing. Though it would be talked about 
across bar and bunk-house stove for many 
tvinters, the thrill of it was gone—as the 
horror of it was largely gone for those who 
had suffered most. 

Two-Bits had lingered after the departure 
of the rest, and sat in a chair beside Tom’s 
His face was pale, but his eyes were 
evidence of satisfactory 


cot. 
as lively as of old 
convalescence. 

“So you think there is a hell, Tommy?” 
he asked. 

Beck grunted 
amused tolerance. 

“Yeah! I know there’s a hell, Two- 
Bits.” 

‘““ My brother Azariah always said there 
was. Did I tell you I’d had word from 
him? He says he’s headed this way, an’ 
would like to call at the H. C. again.” 

“He'll be welcome, surely. He did us a 
good turn when he was here. But what 
about hell, Two-Bits?”’ 


assent and smiled in 
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“ Why, Tommy, I'll bet two bits the old 
devil was sorry to see Hepburn an’ Hilton 
an’ Sam McKee comin’ in that mornin’. 
I'll bet he says to hisself: ‘ Here’s some 
right smart competition for me!’ ” 

Beck laughed silently. 

“ Sometimes I get feelin’ mighty sorry for 
em,” Two-Bits continued. “I used to hate 
Webb somethin’ awful, an’ I sure did think 
Hepburn was about the lowest critter that 
walked. God ought to ’ve made him crawl, 
like the snake he was! Sam McKee never 
was no good, either. He was the meanest 
man I ever saw; but, shucks, Tommy, ! 
hate to think of ‘em bein’ burned and blis- 
tered all the time!” 

“ That ain’t the kind of hell I referred 
to, Two-Bits. I don’t know much about 
that kind, with brimstone and fire and all 
the rest. There’s a hell, though. It’s when 
a man lets the weakness in him run off 
with what strength he has; when he don’t 
trust those who deserve to be trusted; when 
he’s suspicious of those his heart tells him 
are above suspicion.” 

Two-Bits swallowed, setting his Adam’s 
apple leaping. His eyes widened. 

“Gosh, you talk just like Azariah!” he 
said, and Beck laughed until his wound 
hurt him. “ Well, if they ain’t in hell, 
they’re under an awful lot of rocks,” he 
added. “ That’s all I care—to have ’em 
out of her way!” 

“ Yes, it makes it smoother. Real folks, 
men who deserve the name, won’t do any- 
thing but trust her and help her.”’ 

“Not after the way she made ’em come 
out of their holes. That trial must ’ve been 
grand, Tommy! I'd ’ve give two bits to 
seen it an’ heard it. She won’t have no 
trouble no more. Everybody knows she’s 
got more head than most men on this here 
creek; but she’s got somethin’ else—she’s 
got a gentle way with her that makes every- 
body want to do things for her. Look at 
how she treated Cole. Why, anybody else ’d 
run him off; but ’stead of that she gets 
Bobby Cole to file on that claim, an’ helps 
‘em to build a good house, an’ wants ’em to 
stay. You can bet your life that H. C. 
cattle ‘ll get water there now. The Cata- 
mount, she’d carry it for em if there wasn’t 
any other way to get it to ’em!” 

* Yes, Bobby’s changed.” 

“Should say she is changed! 

a different look to her—not so hard an 
horstile as she used to be. She’s plumb 
docile now. I expect she’s glad she didn’t 


She’s got 


? 
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kill Hilton. If she hadn’t changed, she’d 
been glad to do it; but, bein’ like she is 
now, she wouldn’t want to hurt nobody— 
unless that somebody wanted to hurt Miss 
Hunter.” 

The cowboy’s eyes roved out down the 
road and settled on a swiftly moving horse 
—the great sorrel, which was bringing Jane 
Hunter back to the ranch after a ride far 
down the creek. 

“ Speakin’ of hell, Tommy—there mebby 
ain’t any like Azariah claims there is, but 
there’s a heaven, I’ll bet two bits there is! 
I'll gamble on it, because I know an angel 
that stepped right down that there solid 
gold ladder. She’s comin’ up the road right 
now—an’ Mr. Two-Bits Beal, Esquire, is 
goin’ to drift out of here.” 

With a broad wink, which sent a sugges- 
tion of a flush into Beck’s cheeks, he took 
his hat and departed. Jane entered, draw- 
ing the pin from her hat; then stopped on 
the threshold with a cry. 

“Oh, the doctor’s been here!” 

“Yes, and he’s rolled the old carcass 
over,” Beck answered. 

She stood looking down at him for a mo- 


ment, and then dropped quickly to her 
knees. 

“Tt’s so good to look into your eyes 
again!” she wlispered. 

Though her own eyes were bright, there 


were tears in her voice. Beck’s gaze wa- 
vered, and he slowly withdrew the hand that 
she had taken. 

“ You mustn’t look like that, ma’am,” he 
said, turning his face from her. “ It’s more 
than I’ve deserved—it’s more than I have 
a right to.” 

She put her hands on his shoulders gently, 
bearing no weight upon them, and said 
soberly: 

“Look at me, Tom Beck!” 

He obeyed, although he seemed more or 
less reluctant to do so. 

“T have waited—oh, so long!—to talk 
to you. I promised the doctor that noth- 
ing should disturb you until you were well. 
That’s one reason why I brought you into 
the house, instead of leaving you with the 
men—so that you could be quiet. But 
there was another reason, a greater one—I 
wanted you here, in this room, in my house, 
near me, where I could see and touch and 
help you, because seeing and touching and 
helping you helped me. And I still need 
vour help, Tom! I shall always need you 
near me!” 
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“ Nobody would agree with you,” he pro- 
tested. “ You’re the most capable man in 
the country. You sure can look out for 
yourself.” 

“ But looking out for myself isn’t all. 
That’s just a tiny part of life ”— indicating 
how small it was with a thumb and fore- 
finger. ‘“ It belongs to the side of me that 
owns this ranch, that is a cattlewoman, 
that wants to fatten steers and raise calves 
and prosper and play a useful part in the 
world. There’s the other part, the big part, 
the part that is really worth while—my 
heart, Tom. It’s my heart that needs you!” 

His brows puckered. 

“T wish you wouldn’t!” he said huskily. 
“T can’t help that part. I had my chance, 
an’ I threw it away.” 

“ And I picked it up! Tom, that morn- 
ing when you were crawling back from 
Cathedral Tank across the desert, I was at 
the round-up camp. I went there to tell 
you, to make you understand—”’ 

“That’s what hurts—that you had to 
ride thirty miles to tell me, to make me un- 
derstand. Why, ma’am, I hadn’t any right 
to have you do that for me. It was me 
who should have come crawlin’ to you!” 
She took his hand again. 

“ Look at me!” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied, striving to 
lighten his manner. 

“ Yes, Jane!” she insisted. 

“ Jane,” he said very softly. 

“ You are very foolish, sticking toa fool- 
ish idea of how you should have conducted 
yourself. You wanted to die for me once; 
you want to put me off now because you 
think you wronged me. Don’t you see what 
a wrong that would be?” 

She leaned, forward, her hands clasped 
over her breast, and spoke quietly, but with 
a voice full of deep emotion. 

“T am saying the things I’ve waited so 
long to say. Tom, you have lain here ever 
since that black night when they carried 
you in, and I had to feel your heart to 
know whether you were alive or dead. I’ve 
tried to say nothing that would disturb 
you, tried to keep your mind away from 
the thoughts that have occupied mine. But 
I know you’ve been thinking; I know you’ve 
been uneasy. I have seen that in your 
looks, your words, the way you’ve laughed, 
rather strangely and weakly at times. I 
have known what you were thinking. You 
wanted to die for me once; you want to 
put me off now because you think you 
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wronged me. I am not forgiving you be- 
cause there is nothing to forgive. My pride 
was hurt, and by yielding to it I shook 
your faith in me. It was weak for me to 
yield to pride; it was foolish for you to 
give way to suspicion. It was not I who 
yielded, Tom; it was that other girl—the 
girl who came to you to be hurt and ridi- 
culed and made strong! And it was not 
the Tom Beck who loved me that suspected 
me; it was that other man—the one who 
held himself back, who did not take chances, 
who, perhaps, would have denied himself 
the finest thing in life if he had always 
walked on ground with which he was 
familiar. 

“ And now to carry this breach from the 
past into the future—don’t you see what 
a mistake that would be? Don’t you see 
how you would be harming yourself? You, 
who wanted to die for me, would be refusing 
to live for me! And I who need you would 
walk alone. Don’t you see what a horrible 
thing that would be to both of us, my 
lover?” 

The tears swam into her eyes as she 
stopped speaking. She was very beautiful, 
very gentle and tender; but as he looked 
he felt rather than saw the strength that 
was in her, the character which had stood 
alone, which had kept her true to herself 
in the face of the loss of love and of posi- 
tion, and which, by so standing, had 
triumphed. 

For a breathless instant she poised so, 
with unsteady lips. She saw the longing 
come into his face, saw the old reserve, the 
old resolution to punish himself, gradually 
melt away. 

“T want you, Jane!” he whispered. 


The evening shadows had come before 
she rose from her knees and drew up a chair, 
to sit stroking his hand. His eyes rested 
on her hungrily, and after a time they con- 
centrated on the locket at her throat. 

“Say! Now that you’ve done me the 
honor to give me a second chance at lovin’ 
you, there’s somethin’ I want to ask.” 

“ Ask it.” 

“ What’s in that locket?” 

She laughed as she caught it in her 
fingers. 

“ My luck!” 

“ T understand that. It brought me luck, 
too; but there’s something else. Won't 
you tell me?” 
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She unclasped the trinket and held it in 
her hand, turning it over slowly. Then 
she sprung the catch and held it so that he 
could see. 

Behind the disk of glass lay a piece of 
oat straw. 

“ That is the last straw,” she said simply. 

He did not understand. 

“The one you would not draw that day, 
which seems so long ago!” 

His face brightened. 

“ You kept it?” 

“T clung to it as if it were—the last 
straw! Why, Tom, can’t you see what it 
has meant? If you had drawn it, you 
would have been my foreman. You would 
have protected me, fought for me, taken 
care of me. I’d never have been forced to 
stand alone, to try to do something for 
myself, by myself. Your refusal put on me 
the responsibility of being either a woman or 
a parasite. I drew the last straw that day. 
I drew the responsibility of keeping the 
H. C. on its feet; and I feel that I have 
helped to do it.” 

“You have!” 

“ Through sickness and throvgh death, 
through dark days and storms, I have done 
something! I have walked alone, unaided; 
and I have made you love me, Tom—that 
is the biggest thing I have done. To be 
worthy of your love was my greatest under- 
taking. By being worthy, by winning you, 
I have justified my being here, my walking 
the earth, my breathing the air.” 

“Sho!” he cried in embarrassment, and 
took the locket and fingered it. His hand 
dropped to the blanket, and he stared up- 
ward as if a fresh idea had occurred to 
him. “Say, I wonder if the Rev. Azariah 
is a regular preacher!” 

“Why? He was a doer of good works. 
Why consider his actual standing?” 

“* Because Two-Bits says he’s comin’ here 
again. Could he marry folks, do you 
s pose?” 

He looked at Jane again. In his eyes 
there was an amused twinkle, the laugh of a 
man assured, content, self-sufficient; and 
behind it was the tenderness that comes to 
a strong man’s eyes only when he looks 
upon his mate. 

“If he could, I know he’d be glad to,” 
Tom went on. “i suspect that he’d throw 
a little variety into the ceremony—some- 
thing, likely, about your fightin’ a good 
fight!” 


THE END 





